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A Long Preface muſt undoubtedly appear 
X unneceſſary to a work, which has already 


ſo far received the ſanction of the Public, as to 


have gone through nine editions. It would, 
however, be doing injuſtice to the original 
author, as well as depriving the reader of 
the ſatisfaction he ought to have, in knowing 


bo much he may depend on the merits of the 


piece, if we did not tranſcribe the following ac- 
count which he gives of the pains he took, and 
how well qualified he was for ſuch a taſk. 
„Tu preparations for this work (ſays the 
author) have been ſuitable to my earneſt con- 
cern for its uſefulneſs. Seventeen very large 
circuits, . or journies, have been taken through 
divers parts ſeparately, and three general tours 
over almoſt the whole Engliſh part of the iſland; 
in all which the author has not been wanting to 
treaſure up juſt remarks upon particular places 
and things. | | . TRY 
| © Bxs$1DExs theſe ſeveral journies in England, 
he has alſo lived ſome time in Scotland, and has 
travelled critically over great part of it: he has 
viewed the north part of England, and the ſouth 
part of. Scotland, five ſeveral times over. All 
| : 0 which 
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which is hinted here, to let the readers know, 
what reaſon they have to be ſatisfied with the 
authority of the relation.” 5 
Tuls was part of the author” 8 preface to his 
firſt edition. 1 
Tux ſucceeding editions received great im- 
provements, ws well as very conſiderable addi- 
tions; which not only time, but the erecting 
of new ſtructures, the adorning of many fine 
feats, and the alterations in harbours, ports, 
and havens, made neceſſary to be taken notice 
of. Such changes will always happen, as leave 
room ior improvement in a work of this nature. 
WII reſpect to the preſent edition, the 
whole is brought down to the month of Auguſt, 
1778, and preſents to the reader a modern 
geographical ſtate of Great Britain. Whoever 
hall compare the former edition with the pre- 
ſent, will be convinced of the labour this has 
coſt, and the attention that has been mw to its 
improvement. 
Mo px travellers have enabled us to give 
a more accurate deſcription of the principality 
of Wales, than could reaſonably be expected 
in the former edition, many gentlemen having 
ſince that time, traverſed the Welſh mountains, 
and critically noticed the towns, modes, man-, 
ners, and cuſtoms, of that part of our iſland. 
The accounts of the Engliſh and Scotch iſlands 
are, in general, conſiderably improved, and ſome 
of them entirely written afreſh. The deſcription 
of every county in the kingdom has been mo- 4 
dernized, and many of their natural beauties, A 
hitherto unnoticed, brought forth to view, 3 
e 4 
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particularly thoſe of the northern counties, as 
Vorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Weſtmorland, and Cum 
berland. The two laſt counties were formerly 
conſidered as little better than barren and in- 
hoſpitable deſerts, and, being ſo remote from 
the metropolis, were ſeldom viſited as the ob- 
jects of pleaſure, till the amazing improvements 
? — made (and ſtill making) in all the roads 
through the kingdom, gave a ſpur to travellers 
of independent fortunes, who have now made 
us almoſt as well acquainted with the northern, 
as we before were with the ſouthern parts of 
J 8 „ 
Max v of the firſt literary characters of the 
age, at the two univerſities, and in moſt capital 
towns, have favoured us with their aſſiſtance, 
which we here gratefully acknowledge. The 
value of their favours would have been conſi- 
derably encreaſed, had we been permitted to 
mention their names. Pennant, Johnſon, 


Hutchins, Enfield, Campbell, Burn, and other 


modern writers of reputation, have been care- 
fully conſulted, and occaſionally followed. 
ROM theſe copious ſources of materials, 
from the informations of gentlemen reſident on, 
or in the neighbourhood of, the ſpots they 
have deſcribed, and from. our own obſervations 
in the courſe of our journies, we flatter our- 
ſelves, that the preſent edition will be confi- 
dered, by every traveller, as a uſeful companion, 
on. a tour through the whole or any part of 
Great Britain. 8 
To 
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| To this edition the proprietors have added 


two modern maps, of England and Scotland, 
which every reader will conſider as an improve 


-—_— to a work of this nature. 
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THROUGH THE ISLAND or 


GREAT RITA IN. 


LETTER I 
A Dz$cnxiyTION of Part of the County 


of Ess Ex, and of the County ot $ur- 
FOLK, &c. + . 


1 SE T out from London on my firſt journey 


eaſtward.; and took a circuit down by the coaſt 
of the Thames through the marſhes or hundreds, 
on the Touth-fide of the county of Eſſex, to Malden, 


Colcheſter, and Harwich ; thence continuing on the 


coaſt of Suffolk to Yarmouth ; thence round by the 
edge of the fea, on the north and weſt-fide of Nor- 
folk, to Lynn, Wiſbich, and the Waſh ; thence back 


Vor. I. B again 
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again on the north- ſide of Suffolk; thence into the 


county of Cambridge; and ſo to the weſt- part of 
Eſſex, 3 it in Middleſex, near the place where 
began; reſerving the middle or centre of the ſeve- 


ral counties to ſome little excurſions, which I made 


by themſelves. | 
After we have-paſſed Mile End, as it is called (a 
uu of the town not thinly inhabited) the firſt vil- 

age we come to is Bow, where, ſome years ago, a 
large manufactory for the making of porcelain was 


eſtabliſhed. Large quantities ot tea-equipages, 


lates, diſhes, tureins, &c. were made at this place 
bs whether from the clumſineſs of the manufacture, 
_ - which, being chiefly deſigned for common uſe, was 
made ſtrong and heavy, or want of capital in the 
undertakers, or the more proſperous endeayours of 
fimilar eſtabliſhments, it has long been at an end. 
Paſſing Bow Bridge, where the county of Eſſex 
begins, I came firſt to the village of Stratford, which 
is greatly increaſed of late years in houſes and inha- 


bitants, every vacancy being filled up, in a manner, 


with the addition of two little new built hamlets, as 
they may be called, on the foreſt- ſide of the town ; 
namely, Maryland-Point, and the Gravel-Pits, one 
facing the road to Woodford and Epping, and the 
_ other that to Ilford. As for the hither-part, it is 
almoſt joined to Bow, in ſpite of rivers, canals, 
marſhy grounds, &c. 


The ſame increaſe of buildings may be ſeen ro- | 
portionally in the other villages adjacent, eſpecially 
on the foreſt-fide; as at Low-TLayton, Layton-ftone, 


_ Walthamſtow, Woodford, Wanſtead, Weſt-Ham, 
Plaiſtow, Upton, &c. and this, generally ſpeaking, 


of handſome large houſes, from 50/ a year, and up- 


wards, being chiefly the inhabitants of the rich citi- 
zens, who are able to keep a country-houſe, as well 
as a town one, of ſuch as have left- off trade alto- 


gether. This is apparent from the number of 


carriages, 


. 3 


carriages which are kept in the circle already men- 


tioned, which, I am credibly informed, do not 
amount to leſs than between three and four hundred. 
There have been diſcerned of late years, in the 


bottom of Hackney Marſh, between Old Ford and 
the Wyck, the remains of a great ſtone-cauſeway, 
which is ſuppoſ.d to have been the highway, or 


great road, from London to Eſſex, inſtead of that 
which now leads over the bridge between Bow and 


Stratford. 


That the great road lay this way, and that the 
great cauſeway continued juſt over the river, where 


now the Temple Mills ftand, and paſſed by Sir 


Henry Hicks's houſe at Ruckholt, is not doubted ; 
and that it was one of thoſe famous highways made 


by the Romans, there is undeniable proof, by the 
ſeveral marks of Roman works, and by Roman coins, 


and other Antiquities, found there, ſome of which 
were collected by the late Reverend Mr. Strype, 
vicar of Low-Layton. 5 
The land in the neighbourhood of Stratford, Ma- 
ryland-Point, &c. has of late years been much im- 
proved by the cultivation of potatoes, which have 
increaſed ſo much, as that ſome hundred acres are 


annually planted there; but by the culture of thoſe 


roots, the great tithes of theſe pariſhes are reduced 
to leſs than half of their former value, fince it has 
been determined that the tithe of potatoes belongs 
to the vicar. 5 | : 3 
From hence the great road paſſed up to Layton- 
ſtone, a place known now by the ſign of the Green- 
Man, formerly a lodge upon the edge of the foreſt; 


; and, croſſing by Wanſtead-houſe, the noble ſeat of 


Earl Tilney, went over the ſame river, which we 


now croſs at Ilford; and paſſing that part of the great 


foreſt called Henault-foreft, came into the preſent 


great road, a little on this fide the Whalebone, a 


place ſo called, becauſe a rib-bone of a large Whale, 
EIS £3 - taken 
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taken in the river of Thames, was fixed there in 


1658, the year that Oliver Cromwell died, and con- 
tinued until 1764. 5 
According to my opinion, of effeQually viewing 
the — of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, I went 
from Stratford to Barking, chiefly inhabited by 
Fithermen, whoſe ſmacks ride in the Thames, at 
the mouth of Barking Creek, from whence their 


fiſh are ſent up to London, to the market at 


Billingſgate, in ſmall boats. 5 
Theſe fiſhing-ſmacks are very uſeful veſſels to the 
public upon many occaſions ; as particularly in time 
of war they are uſed as preſs-ſmacks, running to all 


the northern and weſtern coaſts to pick up ſeamen 


to man the navy, when any expedition is at hand 
that requires a ſudden equipment. At other times, 
being excellent ſailers, they are tenders to particular 
men of war ; ard, on an expedition, they have been 
made u'e of as machines for the blowing-up fortified 
ports, as formerly at St. Malo, and other places. 
| _ Barking is a good market town on the river Lee, 
which empties itſelf into the Thames, a little below 


the town, and by means of which it carries on a good 
trade in yarious articles. Here formerly was a rich 
2 of Nuns, of the order of St. Benedict, and 
the ſecond in England in point of antiquity, being 


founded by Erkenwald, biſhop of London, in 666. 
Of the building, however, there remain only two 
p= houſes, the one of ſtone, and the other of 
brick. 5 „„ 
This ſide of the county is rather rich from the 
nature of its land, than from the number its inha- 
bitants, which is occaſioned by the unhealthineſs of 
the air; for theſe low marſh-grounds, which, with 
all the ſouth-ſide of the county, have been gained, 
as it were, out of the river Thames, and the ſea, 
where the river is wide enough to be called fo, begin 
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here, or rather at Weſt Ham, by Stratford, and ea- 
tend themſelves from hence eaſt ward; growing 
wider, till we come beyond Tilbury, when the flat 


country lies ſix, ſeven, or eight miles in breadth, 


and is both unhealthy and unpleafant. : 
However, it is very good farming in the marſhes, 
becauſe the landlords let good penn yworths, though 
the land is rich; for, it being a place where every 
body cannot live, thoſe that venture it will have en- 
couragement ; and it is but reaſonable they ſhould. 
In paſſing from Barking to Dagenham, we faw 


the place where was the famons breach, that in 
1707 laid near 5000 acres of land under water; 
but which, after near ten years inudation, and the 


works being ſeveral times blown up, was at laft ef- 


fectually ſtopped by captain Perry, who for ſeveral 


years bal been employed in the Czar of Muf- 
covy's works, at Veronitza, on the river Don. The 
church is a handſome Gothic building; and a clear 
brook runs through the town, and turns a mill.. Se- 
veral gentlemens ſeats are here ſcattered about; and 
particularly that of Thomas Fanſhaw, eſq; whoſe. 
family has long reſided at this place. 5 
From hence, through a continuation of thady 
lanes, which bring you down upon the meadows or 
marihes, you come to Raynham, a ſmall but pretty 
village, where captain Harle, about fifty years ſince, 
made a wharf and creek from it into the Thames, 
and thereby increaſed the trade of the place. The 
church has rather a mean appearance ; but part of 
it is of Saxon architecture. The knights of St. John 


of Jeruſalem had here formerly a manor, park, and 


* of retirement. . : 
"rom Raynham, the road runs along the edge of 


the marſhes, from whence it turns up into the coun- 


try, and, after a continued riſe of more than a 


nile, it divides at the ſummit of the hill. The left- 
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hand road leads to Hornchurch, and Romford; and 
that on the right, to Aveley. A little further is the 
entrance into lord Dacre's grounds, through which a 
neat gra vel walk winds near a mile, ſurrounded with 
large paſtures, which flope gently down to the park 
eaſt ward, which is well planted, commanding ſouth- 
ward the village of Aveley, and a pretty vale in 
which it ſtands with a molt pleaſant and broken 
country beyond. On the north, the eye extends over 
a woody tract, the Warley and Brentwood hills, in 
which villages and farm houſes are interſperſed. 
On reaching the houſe, which ſtands a little way in 
the park, on the eaſt, you diſcover the offices, ſur- 
_ rounded by a ſkreen of elms. To the ſouth, is an ex- 
tenſive lawn; and the welt is fringed with plantati- 

ons of ancient and lofty trees. The houſe is defend. 
ed from the north by a grove of very high and vene- 
rable limes, which joining to woods ſtill larger, they 
make a continuation of ſhade for a mile at leaſt. 
A ſerpentine river croſſes the eaſtern ſide of the park, 
and has all the appearance of nature, though in fat _ 
only the work of art. This ſeat is called Bellhouſe, 
from the name of its ancieat owners, who built it in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and is of the ſtyle of that 
time, which, in all the latter alterations, has been 
ſtrictly adhered to. 

About a mile ſouthward lies Aveley, a neat vil- 
lage, formerly a market-town. It is ſituated in a 
valley, and is watered by a little brook, deſcending 
from the hills at the upper end of it towards Thorn- 
don. | | 

The ſmall village of Purflzet lies at the mouth of 
this valley, cloſe to the Thames, inhabited chiefly 
by the people belonging to the chalk-pits, which 
are in the hands of a company, who carry on from 
hence a very great trafhc for lime. Ihe walks 
among the vaſt caverns here are very romantic, and 
the views from the. tops of the hills — 
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Here are likewiſe a very large magazine for gun 
powder, belonging to government; and a handſome 
houſe and pleafant garden, for the reception of the 
board of ordnance. 
A little beyond this place lies Grays, a ſmall mar- 
ket-town, fituated on the edge of the river Thames, 
from whence great quantities of corn are exported. 
Great part of the lands in the levels, eſpecially 


| thoſe, on this ſide Eaſt-Tilbury, are held by the 


2 cow-keepers, and graſing butchers, who 
live in and near London, and generally ſtock them 


with Lincolnſhire and Leiceſterſhire wethers (which 
they buy in Smithfield in September and October, 


when the graſiers fell off their ſtocks), and feed 
here till Chriſtmas or Candlemas ; and though they 
are not made much fatter here than when bought in, 
yet very good advantage accrues by the difference 
of the price of mutton between Michaelmas when 
cheapeſt, and Candlemas when deareft ; and this 
is what the butchers call, by way of excellence, 


right marſh-mutton. This mutton is generally taken, 


by perſons who are ignorant in the choice of meat, 
to be turnip-fed, b2caufe the fat generally turns 
yellowiſh ; but this is a great miſtake; for the ſheep, 
which are fatted with turnips, are by far the beſt of 


any killed for the markets. 


At the end of thefe marſhes, cloſe to the edge of 
the river, ſtands Tilbury Fort, which may juſtly be 
looked upon as the key of the city of London: it is 
a regular fortification ; the deſign of it was a penta- 


gon, but the water-baſtion, .as it thould have been 


called, was never built: the plan was laid-out by Sir 
Martin Beckman, chief Engineer to king Charles II. 
who alſo deſigned the works at Sheerneſs. The eſ- 
planade of the fort is very large, and the baſtions the 
largeſt of any in England. The foundation is laid 
upon piles driven down, two-an-end of another, ſo 
far, till they were affured they were below the 
<< channel 
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channel of the river, and that the piles, which 
were ſhod with iron, entered into the ſolid chalk- 
rock, adjoining to the chalk-hills on the other fide. 


The works to the land-fide are complete; the 


baſtions are faced with brick. There is a double 


ditch or moat, the innermoſt of which is 180 feet 


broad; a good counterſcarp, and a covered way | 
marked out, with rayelins and tenailles; but they 


have not been completed. 3 ; 
On the land-ſide there are alſo two ſmall redoubts 


of brick; but the chief ſtrength of this fort on the 


land-fide conſiſts in being able to lay the whole level 


under water, and fo to make it impoſſible for an 


enemy to carry on approaches that way. 


On the fide next the river, is a very ſtrong cur- 
tain, with a noble gate called the Watergate in the 
middle, and the ditch is paliſadoed. At the place 


where the water-baſtion was defigned to be built, 


and which, by the plan, ſhould run wholly out into 


the river, fo as to flank the two curtains on each 


fide, ſtands an high tower, which, they tell us, was 8 
built in — Elizabeth's time, and was called the 
Blockhouſe. 


Before this curtain, is a platform in the place of a 
counterfcarp, on which are planted 106 cannon, ge- 


nerally carrying from 24 to 46 pound ball; a bat- 


rery fo terrible, as to ſhew the conſequence of that 
place : befides which, there are ſmaller pieces plant- 
ed between chem; and the baſtions and curtains 


alſo are planted with guns, fo that they muſt be 


bold fellows who will venture in the biggeſt thips 
to paſs fuch a battery, if the men appoinred to ſerve 
the guns do their duty. 

From hence there is nothing for many miles toge- 
ther remarkable, but a continued level of unhealthy 
marihes, called The 'T hree Hundreds, till we come 
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mer and Blackwater, except that the towns of Horn- 


don, Rayley, and Rochford, lie near the ſea coaſt, 


extending in the order I have named, but are of no 
note. The above rivers, united, make a large firth, 
or inlet of the ſea, which our fiſhermen, and ſea- 
men, who uſe it as a port, call Malden-water. 

In this inlet is Ofey or Oſyth ifland, ſo well known 


by our London men of pleaſure for producing ſuch 


vaſt numbers of wild-ducks, mallards, teals, and wi- 


geons, that the iſland ſeems covered with them at 
certain times of the year; and they go from London 
for the pleaſure of ſhooting, and often come home 
with an Eſſex ague on their backs, which they find 
an heavier load than the fowls they have ſhot. 


On the ſhore, beginning a little below Canvey 
Iſland, or Leigh Road, lies a great ſhoal or ſand, 
called the Black Tail, which runs out near three 


leagues into the ſea, due-eaſt ; at the end of it 


ſtands a pole or maſt, fet up by the Trinity-houſe 
of London, as a ſea-mark: this is called Shoe-bea- 
con, from the point of land where this ſand begins, 
which is called Shoeberry-neſs, from a town of that 
name, which ftands by it. From this ſand, and on 
the edge of Shoeberry before it, or ſouth-weſt of it, 


all along, to the mouth of Colcheſter-water, the 


ſhore is full of thoals and ſands, with ſome deep 


channels between; all which are ſo full of fiſh, that 


the Barking ſmacks are well employed here, and 
the ſhore ſwarms, beſides, with fmall fiſher-boats, 


belonging to the villages and towns. on the coaſt, 


which come-in every tide with what they take, and, 
felling the ſinaller fiſh in the country, ſend the beſt 
and largeſt upon horſes which — night and day, 
to the London markets. _ | 1 
On this ſhore alſo are taken the beſt and moſt re- 
a though not the largeſt, oyſters in England. 
ot from whence they have their appellation is 
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mouth of the river Crouch, called Crookſea-water ; 
but the chief place where theſe oytters are now 


had is from Wivenhoe, and the ſhores adjacent, 


waither they are brought by the fiſhermen, who 
take them at the mouth of Colcheſter-water, and 
about the ſand they call the Spits, and carry them 
up to Wivenhoe, where they are laid in beds or 
1 on the ſhore, to feed, as they call it; and then, 
being barrelled up, and carried to Colcheſter, 


which is but but three miles off, they are ſent to 


London by land, and are from thence called Col- 


cheſter oyſters. A great quantity of theſe oyſters 
are brought from the coaſt of Suſſex, near Bogner- 


rock, where I have ſeen more than a dozen veſſels 


together dredging for oyſters, which were carried 
to Colcheſter and laid in their beds. 


The following ſhort account of the nature of 
theſe green or Colchefter oyſters, and the manner 
of managing them, cannot fail of being acceptable. 
eln the month of May the oyſters caſt their 
ſpawn, which the dredgers call their Spat. It re- 
fembles a drop of candle-greaſe, and is about the 
bigneſs of an halfpenny. The Spit cleaves to ſtones, 


old oyſter-thells, pieces of wood, and fuch-like 
things at the bottom of the ſea, which they call 


cultch. It is probably conjectured, that the Spat, 


in 24 hours, begins to have a jhell. 


In the month of May the dredgers (by the law | 


of the admiralty-court) have liberty to catch all 
manner of oyſters, of what ſize foever. When 
they have taken them, with a knife they raiſe the 


| ſmall breed from the cultch ;- and then they throw 


the cultch in again, to preſerve the ground for the 
future, unleſs they be ſo newly ſpat, that they can- 
not be ſafely ſevered from the cultch. In that caſe 


they are permitted to take the ſtone or ſhell, &c. 


that the ſpat is upon; one ſhell having many times 
20 ſpats. 
After 
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% After the month of May, it is felony to carry 
away the cultch, and puniſhable to take any other 

oyſters, unleſs it be thoſe of fize, that is to fay, 
about the bigneſs of an half-crown piece, or when, 


the ſhells being ſhut, a fair ſhilling will rattle be- 
_ tween them, 2 | | 


„The places where theſe oyſters are chiefly 
caught, are called the Burnham, Malden, and Coln- 


waters: The latter takes its name from the river 
Coln, which paſſes by Colcheſter, gives name to 
that town, and runs into a creek of the fea at a place 
called the Hythe, being the ſuburbs of the town. 


„This brood, and other oyſters, they carry to 
creeks of the ſea, at Brickelſea, Merſea, Langenlio, 
Fihagrihugo, Wyvenhoe, Toleſbury, and Saltcot, 


and there throw them into the channel, which they 
call their beds, or layers, where they grow and 


fatten; and in two or three years the ſmalleſt brood 
will be oyſters of the fize aforeſaid." Thoſe oyſters, 
which they would have green, they put into pits 
about three feet deep in the falt-marthes, which 


are overflowed only at ſpring-tides, to which they 


have ſluices, and let out the ſalt - water till it is about 


a foot and a half deep. | 


The pits in which the oyſters become green, 
are thoſe which are only overflowed by the fea in 
ſpring-tides ; ſo that during the nep-tides a green 
ſcum is formed over the turface of the water, 
which, being taken- in by the fiſh daily, gives them 


their gym colour, for which reaſon the people 
of Co 


cheſter never chuſe to eat the green oyſters, 


but always prefer the white, believing them to be 
more wholelome. . 

The oyſters, when the tide comes in, lie with 
their hollow ſhell downwards; and, when it goes 
out, they turn on the other ſide. They remove not 
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from their place, unleſs in cold weather, to cover 
themſelves in the ooze. | 


There are great penalties by the admiralty- court 


laid upon thoſe that fiſh out ot thoſe grounds which 


the court appoints, or that deſtroy the cultch, or 


that take oyſters that are not of ſize, or that do not 
tread under their feet, or throw upon the ſhore, a 
fiſh which they call a five-finger, reſembling the 
rowel of a ſpur, becauſe that fiſh gets into the 
oyſters when they gape, nd ſucks them out. 
The reaſon why ſuch a penalty is ſet upon any 


that ſhall deſtroy the cultch, is, becauſe they find, 
that, if that be taken away, the ooze will increaſe ;_ 

and then muſſels and cockles will breed there, and 

deſtroy the oyſters, they having not whereon to ſtick 


their ſpar. 


Ihe oyſters are fick after they have ſpat, but in 
June and july they begin to mend, and in Auguſt 
perfectly well. The male oyſter is black- 
ſick, baving a black ſubſtanee in the fin; the fe- 
male white-fick (as they term it). having a milky 


they are 


ſubſtance in the fin. They are ſalt in the pits, ſal- 
der in the layers, but ſalteſt at ſea” 

They take alſo at Colcheſter fine foals, which 
generally yield a | mp price at London market ; 
_ alſo ſometimes mid 


lings, and Iarge flounders. 


In the ſeveral creeks and epenings, on this ſhore, 


are alſo other iſlands, but of no great note, except 


Merſey, which lies between the two openings of 
Malden-water and Colcheſter-water ; and is a place 
of ſuch difficult acc eſs, that it is thought 1000 men 
might keep poſſeſſion of it againit a great force, whe- 
ther by land or fea. On this aecount, and becauſe, 
if poſſeſſed by an enemy, it would ſhut- up all the 
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on the ſouth-eaſt point of it ; and generally, in a 


Dutch war, a ſtrong garriſon is kept there to de- 


fend it. | | 
At this place may be ſaid to end what we call 


The Three Hundreds of Eſſex, which include the 
marſhy country; to wit, Barnſtable hundred, Roch- 


ford hundred, and Dengy hundred. Os 
One thing deſerves mention here ; which 1s, that 
all along this country it is very frequent to meet 


with men that have had from 5 or 6, to 10 or 12 
wives; and I was informed, that in the marſhes, 


over-againſt Canvey Iſland, was a farmer, who 
was then living with the 25th ; and that his ſon, 


who was but 35 years old, had already had about 


14. Indeed this part of the ftory I only report, 
though from good hands ; but the other 1s well 


known, and will be atteſted, about Fobbing, Cu- 


ringham, Thunderfly, Benfleet, Prittlewell, Waker- 
ing, Great Stambridge, Crickſea, Burnham, Dengy, 
and other towns of the like fituation. The reaſon, 


as a merry fellow told me, who ſaid he had about 
2 dozen, was this, that they being bred in the 
marſhes themſelves, and ſeaſoned to the place, did 


pretty well; but that they generally choſe to leave 
their own laſſes to their neighbours out of the 


_ marſhes, and went into the uplands for a wife: that, 


when they took the young women out of the whole- 
ſome freſh air, they were clear and healthy ; but, 
when they came into the marſhes amongſt the fogs 


and damps, they preſently changed complexion, got 


an ague or two, and ſeldom held it above half a 
year, or a year, at moſt : and then, faid he, we go 
to the uplands again, and fetch another. So that 


_ marrying, of wives was reckoned a kind of good 
farm to them. Nor do the men in theſe parts hold 


it out, as in other countries; for we ſeldom meet 
with very ancient people among the poor; inſo- 
much that hardly one half of the inhabitants are 
* natives 


by . 


natives of the place; but ſuch as come from other 


parts, for the advantage of good farms. 


From the marſhes, and low grounds, being not 


able to travel without many windings and inden- 


tures, by reaſon of the creeks and waters, I came 
up to the ancient town of Malden, fituate at the 


conflux of two principal rivers, the Chelmer and the 
Black-water, where they enter the ſea. It is built 
in the form of a croſs, is a liberty in itſelf, and has a 


convenient haven for ſhips. of about 400 tons: it 


conſiſts of one ſtreet near a mile long, beſides lanes, 
&c. It is governed by two bailiffs, ſix aldermen, 
a ſteward, recorder, &c. and ſends two members to 


Parliament. Here is a good public library for the 


uſe -of the miniſter and the clergy of the hundreds 
_ adjoining to the ſea ; and any gentleman may bor- 


row a book, upon depoſiting the value of it. It was 


founded by Dr. Plume, archdeacon of Rocheſter. 
The channel called Malden-water is navigable to 
the town ; where, by that means, 1s a great trade 
for carrying corn by water to London ; the county 
of Eſſex being (eſpecially on that fide) a great corn 

country. 5 . 
Malden was a Roman colony, which Camden dif- 
fidently conjectures to be the ancient Camulodunum. 
But Mr. Salmon will have it to be the Villa Fauſti- 
ni, which has been ſo long attributed to St. Ed- 


mund's-bury: but, however that be, it was here the 


Britons, under the valiant Queen Boadicea, cut in 
pieces the ninth legion. She killed there, and in 
| th march to London, above 80,000 Romans, and 
deſtroyed the colony; but was afterwards over- 
thrown herſelf in a great battle, 80,000 Britons ſlain, 
and herſelf and daughters moſt inhumanly treated 
and diſgraced, by thoſe reformers of the world, 


who, in her caſe, forgot not only the honour due to 
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the ſex, but that which the truly brave ſhew to the 


brave in misfortune. | | 
Being obliged to come thus far into the Uplands, 


I made it my road to paſs through Witham, a plea- 


ſant, well-fituated market-town, in which, and in 
its neighbourhood, are the ſeats of many gentlemen 


of good fortune and families. It has ſeveral fine inns, 


and many people reſort hither in ſummer, to drink a 
chalybeat-water, called the Spa. At this place is the 
ſeat of lord Abercorn, which generally had the ho- 
nour of accommodating the late king, on his pro- 
greſs to and from his German dominions ; and has 
trequently been of the ſame conſequence to other 
royal perfonages, particularly to her preſent majefty, 
who was received and entertained here on her firſt 
arrival in England. | 5 „% lp 
Nearer Chelmsford, hard by Boreham, is the fa- 
mous ſeat of Beaulieu, in which king Henry VIII. 
It is now called Newhall, 
and was the ſeat of John Olmius, Eſq ; now of his 
fon, lord Waltham, of the kingdom of Ireland. It 


is the largeſt edifice in the county next Audley- end. 


The product of all this part of the country is 


corn, as that of the marſhy- feeding grounds is graſs, 
where their chief buſineſs is breeding of calves, 


wuich I need not ſay are the beſt and fatteſt, and the 
largeſt veal in England, if not in the world. 
Colcheſter, the Colonia of the Roman, is pleaſant- 


Iy ſituated upon an eminence above the river Colne. 


It is a large and populous town, adorned with hand- 

ſome ſtreets; and though it cannot be ſaid to be 

finely built, yet there are abundance of good houſes 
in it. In the concluſion of the great civil war it 

ſuffered a ſevere ſiege, which, as it made a reſolute 

defence, was turned into a blockade, wherein the 

garriſon, and inhabitants alſo ſuffered the utmoſt ex- 

tremity of hunger, and were at laſt obliged to ſur- 

render 
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render at diſcretion ;-where their two chief officers, 
Sir Charles Lucas Ar George Liſle, were cruel- 
ly thot to death, under the caftle-wall, for their 
bravery. 1 5 To 
The battered walls, the breaches in the turrets, 
and the ruined churches, ſtill ſhew marks of this 
ſiege, except that the church of St. Mary (where 
was the royal fort) is rebuilt ; but the 8 which 
was two-thirds battered down (the beſieged having 
a large culverin upon it, which did much execu- 

tion), remains ſtill in that condition. | 
The lines of contravallation, which ſurrounded 
the whole town, and the forts of the beſiegers, re- 

main very viſible in many places. FE 
The river Colne, which paſſes through the town, 
encompaſſes it on the north and eaſt ; and ſerved, in 
time of war, for a complete defence on thoſe ſides. 
There are three bridges over it, and it is navigable 
within three miles of the town, for ſhips of = 
burthen ; a little lower it may receive even a royal 
navy ; and up to that part called the Hythe, eloſe to 
the houſes, it is navigable for hoys and fmall barks. 
The Hythe is a long ſtreet, paſſing from welt to 
eaſt, on the ſouth fide of the town, and is ſo popu- 
lous towards the river, that it may be called The 
Wapping of Colcheſter. There is one church in 
that part of the town, a large quay by the river, 

and a good cuſlom-houſe. 9 
The town chiefly ſubſiſts by the trade of making 
bays, though indeed all the towns around carry on 
the ſame trade; as Kelvedon, Witham, Coggeſhall, 
Braintree, Bocking, &c. and the whole country, large 
as it is, may be ſaid to be employed, and in part 
maintained, by the ſpinning of wool for the bays- 
trade of Colcheſter, and its adjacent villages. 

The town of Colcheſter has been ſuppoſed to con- 
tain about 40,009 people, ineluding the out-villages 
within its liberty, of which there are many, * li- 
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berty of the town being of a hey extent. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, high-ſteward, a recorder, or his 
deputy, eleven aldermen, a chamberlain, a town- 
clerk, eighteen aſſiſtants, and eighteen common- 
councilmen ; and fends two members to parliament. 
There are in Colcheſter ten pariſh-churches, and 
five meeting-houſes, whereof two for quakers ; be- 
ſides one Dutch and one French church. Its other 


public edifices are, 


1. Bay hall, where the goodneſs of the manufac- 
ture of bays made in this town is aſcertained by a 


corporation eſtabliſhed for this 4 conſiſting of 
a ſet of men called governors o 


the Dutch Bay-hall. 
2. The Guildhall of the town, called by them the 


Moot-hall ; contiguous to which is the town goal. 


3. The Work-houſe for the poor. 

4. A Grammar Free-ſchool ; which has good al- 
lowance for the maſter, who is choſen by the town. 

5. Dye Caſtle of Colcheſter is a monument of the 


antiquity of the place, being built, as the walls of 


the town alſo are, with Roman bricks ; and the Ro- 
man coins dug up here, and plowed up in the fields 


_ adjoining, confirm it. The inhabitants boaſt that 
Helena, the mother of Conſtantine the Great, firſt 


Chriſtian emperor of the Romans, was born here : 


but it would be hard to make it out. Mr. Camden 


lays that this caſtle was, in his time, ready to fall 
with age; and yet it has ſtood a great number of 
years ſince, and perhaps is not much worſe than it 
was then, although it received ſeveral cannot thot 
in the laſt ſiege of the town, which made no impreſ- 
ſion upon it, as the beſiegers found, and therefore 
left-off firing againſt it; and the rather, as the garri- 
ſon made no great uſe of it againſt them. It has 
been much demoliſhod fince by the hands of a pri- 
vate perſon, and conſiderably repaired by Mr. Gray. 
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There was likewiſe a Roman military way from 
Colcheſter, by Braintree, Dunmow, and farther that 


way... 


6. T wo charity-ſchools, ſupported by ſubſcription. 
From Colcheſter I took a turn down the coaſt. 


The land running out a great way into the fea, 
| ſouth and ſouth-eait, makes that promontory of land, 
called the Naſe, well known to ſeamen who uſe the 

northern trade. Here is ſeen a ſea open as an ocean, 
without any oppoſite ſhore, though it is no more 


than the mouth of the Thames. This point, called 
the Naſe, and the north-eaſt point of Kent near 


Margate, called the North Foreland, make the 
mouth of the river, and the port of London, and is 


above 60 miles over. | | 
The port of London is underſtood to reach no 


farther than Graveſend in Kent, and Tilbury-point 
in Eflex ; and the ports of Rocheſter, Milton, and 


Feveriham, belong to the port of Sandwich 
In like manner the ports of Harwich, Colcheſter, 

Wyvenhoe, Malden, Leigh, &c. are 

members of the port of Iptwich. 


This obſervation may ſuffice for what is needful 
to be ſaid upon the ſame ſubje&, when I come to 


ſpeak of the port of Sandwich, and its members, and 


their privileges with reſpe& to Rocheſter, Milton, 


Feveriham, &c. in my circuit through the county 


of Kent. - 
At Walton, under the Naſe, they find on the 


4 


ſhore copperas-ſtones in great quantities ; and there 


are ſeveral large works called copperas-houſes, 


where it 1s made with great expence. 


From hence we go back into the county about 
f the creeks which lie between; 

and, turning eaſt again, come to Harwich, on the 
utmoſt eaſtern point of this large county. 


four miles, becauſe o 


Harwich is a town ſtrong by ſituation, and may 
be made more fo by art. The harbour or road is 
| one 


ſaid to be 
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, that one is as ſtrong, and the other as clean, as thoſe 
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one of the ſecureſt in England, and covered at the 


entrance by . e and a battery of guns to 
the ſeaward, juſt as at Tilbury, and which ſuffici- 
ently defend the mouth of the river. Though the 
entrance or * of the river into the ſea is very 
ly at high water, at leaſt two miles, 
if not three, over; yet the channel, in which the 
ſhips muſt keep and come to the harbour, is deep, 
narrow, and lies on the ſide of the fort; ſo that all 
ſhips which come in, or go out, muſt come within 
The fort is on the Suffolk ſide of the bay, but 
ſtands ſo far into the ſea, upon the point of a ſand, 
or ſhoal, running out towards the Eſſex fide, that, 
in a manner, it covers the mouth of the haven. The 
making this place, which was formerly no other 
than a ſand in the ſea, ſolid enough for the founda- 


_ tion of ſo good a fortification, colt many years la- 
bour, frequent _ and a ing — expence z 


but it is now ſo firm, that neither 
affect it. | | : 

The harbour is of a vaſt extent ; for the river 
Stour from Maningtree, and the river Orwel from 
Ipſwich, empty themſelves here: the channels of 
both are large and deep, and fafe from all weathers; 


orms nor tides 


and where they join, they make a large bay, or 


road, able to receive the biggeſt ſhips of war, and 
the greateſt number that ever the world ſaw toge- 


ther. In the Dutch war, great uſe was made of 


this harbour; and there have been 100 fail of men 
of war with their attendants, and between 3 and 
2 ſail of colliers, all riding at a time, with great 


ſafety and convenience. 


Harwich is the port where the packet-boats be- 
tween England and Holland go out, and come in. 

The people of Har wich boaſt, that their town is 
walled, and their ſtreets paved, with clay; and yet, 


that 
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chat are built or paved with ſtone. The fa@ is in- 
deed true ; for there is a ſort of clay in the cliff, 
between the town and the Beacon-hill adjoining, 


which, when it falls down into the ſea, where it is 


beaten with the waves and the weather, turns gra- 
dually into ſtone. Bur the chief reaſon aſſigned is 
from the water of a certain ſpring well, which, 
riſing in the cliff, runs down into the ſea among 
thoſe pieces of clay, and petrifies them as it runs ; 
and the force of the fea often ſtirring, and perhaps 
turning the lumps of clay, when ſtorms of wind 
may give force enough to the water, cauſes them to 
| harden every where alike ; otherwiſe thoſe, which 


were not quite ſunk in the water of the ſpring, 
_ would be petrified but in part. Theſe ſtones are 88 5 


thered up to pave the ſtreets, and build the houſes, 
and are indeed very hard. It is alſo remarkable, 
that ſome of them, taken up before they are tho- 
roughly petrified, will, upon breaking them, appear 
to be as hard as a ſtone without, and ſoft as clay in 


the middle; whereas others, that have lain a due 


time, will be thorough ſtone to the centre, and full 
as hard within as without. | 

On the promontory of land, called Beacon-hill, 
which lies beyond, or behind the town, toward the 
ſea, is a light-houſe, to give the ſhips direQion in 


their ſailing by the harbour, as well as their com- 


* it at night. 
his town was formerly fortified; but in the 
reign of king Charles I. the fortifications were de- 


moliſhed. It has ſince been ordered to be fortified 


again, and ground has been bought accordingly, 
to the king's uſe, by act of parliament; but nothing 
more has been done in it yet; and, indeed, it is 
many years ſince the government, having a better 
ſecurity in the Britiſh ſhipping, have had occaſion 
to fortify towns to the landward. 3 
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Harwich may be ſaid to be a neat, clean, well- 
built town; enjoys a good maritime trade; is go- 
verned by a mayor, eight aldermen, twenty-four 
capital burgeſſes, and a recorder; the mayor has a 
power to keep courts of admiralty, which have a 
juriſdiction over all naval affairs ; the town has a 
market every Tueſday and Friday, and two annual 
fairs; one on May-day, the other on October the 
18th ; and returns two members of parliament. 
Languard-fort was built in the reign of _ | 
Hams and was a much more conſiderable forti 
cation then, than at preſent ; having had four baſ- 
tions, named the King's, the Queen's, Holland's, and 
Warwick's, mounted with 60 very large guns, par- 
ticularly thoſe on the royal baſtion, where the king's 
ſtandard was diſplay'd, which would throw a 28 
pound ball over Harwich ; and it had a conſtant 
garriſon, with a chapel, and many houſes, for the 
governor, gunners, and other officers. But it has 
been demoliſhed, and a ſmall platform made inſtead 
of it, by the water- ſide; but yet, as the particular 
cyrrent of the channel, which ſhips muſt keep in, 
Fr cg them to paſs juſt by the fort, the harbour is 
ſufficiently defended on the ſea- ſide from any ſud- 
den invaſion. Th | | 
At Harwich are two hot and two cold falt-water 
baths, of elegant ſtructure and curious contrivance, 


with private drefſing-rooms for gentlemen and la- 


dies, ſeparated from each other. 
The Coildiogs ſtand in a large reſervoir, contain=- 
ing many hundred tuns of pure ſea water, renewed 


F by every tide from the ſea ; from this reſervoir the 


baths are continually ſupplied with pure running 


3 ſeawater, at every hour of the day, by a contri- 


vance that exactly reſembles a natural ſpring. 


For 
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one another, Rumford, Brentwoo 
_ Chelmsford. Rumford is noted for**vwo markets, 
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For the convenience of ſuch as have not ſtrength 


or courage to plunge themſelves, there is a crane- 


chair of particular contrivance. 


There are alfo vapour-baths, either for immerſing 
the whole body, or any particular limb or limbs, in 
the ſteam or vapour of hot ſea-water. Here is alſo 
partial 4 bathing, for which a curious machine 
is provided to throw the ſea-water, either hot or 
cold (in a continual ſtream, and any deſired veloci- 
ty) upon any part of the body. : 

On the road from London to Colchefter lie four 
good market-towns, at nearly i . diſtance from 


one for calves and hogs, the other for corn and 
other proviſions, moſtly brought up for London 
on - int 

_ Rumford is governed by a baliff and wardens, 


who are empowered by patent, though no corpora- 


tion, to hold a court every week, for the trial of 


treaſons, felonies, debts, or other actions. It has a 


charity-ſchool for 50 boys and 20 girls. 


Brentwood and Ingatſtone are large thoroughfare 
towns, full of good inns, chiefly maintained by the 


multitude of carriers and paſſengers conſtantly paſſ- 
ing this way to London, with droves of cattle, pro- 


viſions, and manufactures. | 


Chelmsford is chiefly ſupported by the ſame buſi- 
neſs. It is the county-town, where the aſſizes are 
held; and ſtands on the conflux of two rivers, the 
Chelmer, whence the town derives its name, and 
the Cann ; and has one church, and a good free- 
ſchool belonging to it, founded and endowed libe- 
rally by king Edward VI. Alfo a charity-ſchool 
for 45 boys, and 25 girls, who are taught, clothed, 
and apprenticed, by private donations. | 

Eaſt of Brentwood, lies Billericay, a pretty con- 
ſiderable market town. Here I muſt recolleR, that 
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near Hornden, on the ſummit of a vaſt hill, the moſt 
aſtoniſhing proſpect, that ever was beheld by human 
eyes, breaks almoſt at once upon one of the dark 
lanes. Such a prodigious valley, every where paint- 
ed with the fineſt verdure, and interſected with num- 
berleſs hedges and woods, appears beneath you, that 


it is paſt deſcription, the Thames winding through 
* it, full of ſhips, and bounded by the hills of Kent. 
Nothing can extend this amazing proſpect, unleſs it 


be that whi annibal exhibited to his diſconſolate 

troops, whe bade them behold the glory of the 

Italian plag | e 5 
Near ford ſtands a ſeat of the late right 


| Fitzwalter, which is ſeen on the 
left hand* of the road, juſt before you enter the 
town. The houſe is large, and, having been rebuilt 
by the late earl, makes an handſome appearance. 
Five market-towns fill up the reſt 4 this part of 
the county, Dunmow, Braintree, Thaxted, Halſted, 


and Conn, all noted for the manufacture of 
bays. 


ut Dunmow I muſt particularly mention, 
on account of the famous old ſtory of the flitch of 


| bacon (given at Little-Dunmow in its neighbour- 
hood) which is this : | 


One Robert Fitzwalter, a powerful baron in this 
county, in the time of Henry III. inftituted a euſ- 
tom in the priory here, That whatever married 
man did not repent of his being married, or differ 
and diſpute with his wife, within a year anda 


day after his marriage, and would ſwear to the 


truth of it, kneeling upon two hard-pointed ſtones 
in the Priory Churchyard, ſet up for that purpoſe, 
in preſence of the prior and convent, ſuch perſon 


ſhould have a flitch of bacon.” 


This has been actually claimed and received, at 
different times. The form of the oath taken by the 
new-married couple is as follows : 0 


«© You 


nn 


« You do ſwear, by cuſtom of confeſſion, 
That you never made nuptial tranſgreſſion ; 
Nor, ſince you were married man and wife, 
By houſhold brawls, or contentious ſtrife, 

Or otherwiſe, in bed or board, e 
Offended each other in deed or word; 
Or, in a twelvemonth's time, and a day, 
 Repented not in thought any way; 
Or, fince the church clerk Aid Amen, 
Wiſh'd yourſelves unmarry'd again; 
But continue true, and in deſire 4 
As when you join'd hands in ho 


| The flitch of bacon being thu by the 
married couple, the court then pronounces ſentence 
for the ſame in theſe words : „ 


Since to theſe conditions, without any fear, 


Both, of your own accord, do freely ſwear, 

A whole gamon of bacon you do receive, 

And bear it away with love and good leave: 
For this is the cuſtom of Dunmow well known; 

Tho' the pleaſure be ours, the bacon's your own,” 


This cuſtom, however, is now ſuppreſs d by Mr. 

Crawley, the lord of the manor, who, being per- 
fectly ſatisfied, that it had been wrongfully claimed, 
and was always productive of idleneſs and riotings, 
was warranted to do ſo by the nature of the original 


I ſhall now, in purſvance of my firſt deſign, pro- 
ceed to the county of Suffolk. = . 


From Harwich therefore, having a mind to view | 
the harbour, I ſent my horſes round by Maningtree, 


a good, but dirty market-town, where is a timber- 
bridge over the Stour ; or, as it is more uſually called 
5 Maning- 
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Maningtree-water ; and took a boat for Ipſwich up 
the river Orwell, known by the name of Ipſwich- 
water. The paſſage up this river is exceedingly 
beautiful, each fide being adorned with elegant ſeats; 
lord Shipbrook's (late lord Orwell's), and Mr. Ber- 
ner's new houſe at Woolverſtone, claim our attention. 

In a creek in this river, called Lavington-creek, 
we ſaw at low-water ſuch ſhoals of muſſels, that 
great boats might be loaded with them, and the 
quantity ſcarce diminiſhed to the eye. | 
Not far from Maningtree is Miſtley Hall, the ſeat 
of the right honourable Richard Right, which poſ- 
ſeſſes beauties that will reward the delay and atten- 
tion of the traveller, eſpecially when the river which 


flows by it is at high water. 


Ipſwich is ſeated at the diſtance of 12 miles from 
Harwich, upon the edge of the river, which taking 
a ſhort turn to the weſt, the town forms there a kind 


of ſemi-circle, or half- moon, upon the bank of the 
55 river. 


It is very remarkable, that though ſhips of 
500 tons may, upon a ſpring-tide, come up very 
near this town, and many ſhips of that burden have 


been built there, yet the river is ſcarce navigable 


above the town, not even for the ſmalleſt boats ; nor 
does the tide, which riſes ſometimes 13 or 14 feet, 


p and gives them 24 feet water very near the town, 


flow much farther up the river than the town. 
Few places in Britain are qualified like Ipſwich 
for carrying on the Greenland fiſhery ; whether we 
reſpect the cheapneſs of building, and fitting out their 
thips and ſhallops ; furnithing, victualling, and pro- 
viding them with all kinds of ſtores; convenience 
for laying up the ſhips after the voyage; room for 
ereCting their magazines, warehouſes, ropewalks, 
cooperages, &c. on the eaſieſt terms; and eſpecially 
for the noiſome cookery, which attends the boiling 
their blubber, which may be on this river, remote 
. hs 2 from 
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_ cheeſe, to which 
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from any place of reſort ; then the nearneſs to the 
market for the oil, when it is made; and, which 
above all ought to be regarded, the conveniency 
that ariſes from this conſideration, that the fame 
wind, which carries them from the mouth of the 
haven, is fair to the ſeas of Greenland. | 

Ipſwich was formerly much more conſiderable for 


trade that at preſent ; particularly in the cloathing 
branch; it is now principally employed in the corn 
and malting trades; and may be accounted a neat 
and well-built town, and much larger than many 
cities; carries on ſtil] a conſiderable maritime trade, 
there being three yards conftantly employed in ſhip- 
building, and above 150 fail belonging to the port. 
It has a very ſpacious market-place ; and in the 

midſt of it is a fige croſs, in which is the corn- 


market. Adjoining are the ſhambles or butchery, 


very commodious, and yulgarly, but erroneouſly, 
_ ſuppoſed to have been built by cardinal Wolſey; for 
it owes its original to a much later date, viz. to the 


4oth year of queen Elizabeth. Behind this is the 


herb- market, and in a ſpacious ſtreet a little diſtant 
is a market for butter, poultry, and other country 
proviſions, and another for - fiſh, with which the 


town is ſerved in great plenty. It has five market- 
days weekly; Tueſday and Thurſday for butchers 


meat; Wedneſday and Friday for fiſh ; and Saturday 


for all ſorts of proviſions. It has alſo five annual 


fairs; one on April 23, one on May 7 and 8, one 
on July 25, one on the 11th and 12th of Auguſt for 
_ cattle alſo, and the fifth on September 14 for lambs ; 


and is alſo a very conſiderable one for butter and 
e whole country round reſort, to 
furniſh themſelves with winter ſtores; as do alſo 
many of the London dealers in thoſe commodities, 


who, however, are not ſuffered to buy till after the 
There 
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There are even now in this town 12 pariſſi- 


churches, out of 14, which there once were; and 


two chapels in the ogy axe try.” out of ſeve- 
ral which have been demoliſhed, beſides meeting- 
houſes, &c. | 

Here are alſo a fine town-hall, with a ſpacious 
council-chamber, and other commodious apartments; 


2 ſhire-hall, where the county ſeſſions are held for 


the diviſion of Ipſwich; a large public library, ad- 
joining to a noble hoſpital founded by the town, 
called Chriſt's Hoſpital, for the maintenance of 
poor children, old perſons, and maniacs ; and in it 
rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars, are kept to 


} hard labour. Alfo 1 to this is a good tree- 


ſchool; and there is likewiſe the noble foundation 
of Mr. Henry Tooley, anno 1556, for poor old 
men and women. „ 5 
It is a town corporate, governed by two bailiffs, 
a recorder, 12 portmen, four of which, beſides the 
bailiffs, are juſtices of the peace, two coroners, 24 
common- councilmen, who are alſo high-conſtables, 
and 12 of them head boroughs, and 25 petty-conſta- 


* bles. It ſends two members to parliament. 


Its privileges are extraordinary ; for the bailiffs 
paſs fines and recoveries, hear and determine cauſes, 


zds well criminal as civil, ariſing in the town, and 


even crown cauſes, preferable to any of his majeſty's 


Courts at Weſtminſter. They appoint the aſſize of 
* bread, wine, beer, &c, No freeman can be obliged 
= to ſerve on juries out of the town, or bear any 
offices for the king, without his own conſent, ſheriffs 
for the county — Nor are they obliged to 
? * 


pay any tolls or duties in any other parts of the 
tingdom, having caſt the city of London in a trial 


; at law for duties demanded by the city for freemens 


thips in the river Thames. They are entitled to all 
waits, eſtrays, &c, to all goods caſt on ſhore within 
C2: their 
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their admiralty- juriſdiction, which extends on the 
coaſt of Eſſex beyond Harwich, and on both ſides 
the Suffolk coaſt; and their bailiffs even hold their 
admiralty- eourt beyond Landguard-fort, &c. And by 

a folemn deciſion in their favour by an inquiſition 
taken at Ipſwich in the 14th of Edward III. they 
carried the point, which Harwich conteſted with 
_ them, of taking cuſtom- duties for goods coming into 
Harwich haven , which was determined to belong 
| folely to the bailiffs and burgeſſes of Ipſwich. 

I thall ol mention, in this place, though it be 
generally known, that the famous cardinal Wolſey, 
_ archbiſhop of York, was born in this town, his father 
being a butcher in it; though, according to Dr. 

Fiddes, who publiſhed his life, he ſeems to have 
been a man of ſubſtance for thoſe times. = 
The country round Ipſwich, as are all the coun- 


ties ſo near the coaſt, is chiefly applied to corn, of 


which a ver at quantity is continually ſhipped 
off for r A= 2 they ay he, 
for Holland, eſpecially if the market abroad is en- 
J = 5 

There is a great deal of good company in this 
town; and though here are not ſo many of the gen- 
try as at Bury, yet it has more than any other. town 
in the county. 
Thomas 


onnereau, Eſquire, member of parlia- 


ment forAldborough, has a fine ſeat and park adjoin- 


ing to this town; the houſe indeed is built in the 
ancient taſte, but very commodious ; it is called 
__ Chriſtchurch, and was a priory, or religious houſe, 
in former times. The green and park are a great 
addition to the pleaſantneſs of this town, the inha- 
bitants being allowed to divert themſelves there 
with walking, bowling, ce. Pons 
In this — are ſome of the moſt beautiful deer in 
the kingdom; they are of a ſine white colour * 
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 fides with black, like harlequin dogs, with bald faces : 
their © theſe, intermixed with the fallow deer, make a fine 
nd by variety in a park. 


fition From Ipſwich I went to Hadley, which has been 
they a town corporate, but a quo warranto being brought 
wich againſt their charter, in the * of king James II. 
g into it has not been renewed ſince. Here are two week- 
clong ly markets, and two annual fairs. It deals much in 


corn, and abounds with all manner of proviſions. 
it be 7 The town is large, and tolerably well built; but, 


olſe being in a bottom, is generally dirty. Its church is 
— 4 a handſome building, graced with a ſpire- ſteeple and 
o Dr ſome curious painted windows, the gift of the pre- 


ſent rector Dr. Tanner 3 and, being near the middle 
have 4 . | * £4 | 
| of the town, is an ornament to it. It is of ſome 


ti note ſtill for the manufacture of woolen cloths, but 
n, of. not of fo much as it was formerly. = 
ipped A little to the ſouth-weſt lies Neyland, a large 
\here market-town in the bottom, upon the Stour, over 
is en which is a good bridge. It has a church, a charity- 
= (ſchool, for 40 boys and 20 girls; and here too the 
| this bays trade is carried on 3 55 
gen- Higher up to the north-weſt ſtands Sudbury, ſitu- 
town 3 Ate upon the ſame river, which is now made navi- 


gable for barges from Maningtree hither, and gives 
a great addition to their trade. It is a very ancient 
town, governed by a mayor, a recorder, ſeven alder- 
men, a town-clerk, a bailiff, twenty-four common 
councilmen, and two ſerjeants at mace ; and at pre- 
ſent conſiſts of three diſtinct pariſhes, which have 
each an handſome and large church: though one of 
them is rather a chapel of eaſe. It has an handſome 
bridge over the Stour, leading into Eſſex. This town 
was one of the firſt places at which king Edward III. 
placed the Flemings, whom he allured hitherto teach 
the Engliſh the art of manufacturing their own wool, 
of which before they knew nothing ; and here the 


C 3 woollen 
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I woollen trade hath continued ever ſince in a flouriſh- . 
bk ing way. The inhabitants at preſent employ them- A a ma 
1 ſelves in making ſays, perpetuanas, &c. 5 5 good 
14 Near Sudbury is Long Mel ford, a pleaſant village, 38A 
. and perhaps one of the largeſt in England, being river 
1 about a mile in length. The church is a fine edifice, has b 
ve and ſtands at the north end of it. Melford has an denh 
11 annual fair, ſeveral good inns, many handſome houk regu] 
M1 ſes, and creditable inhabitants; and here is the ſeat 7 anot] 
1 31 of the late Sir Cordell Firebrace, Bart. and that of A and « 
17 Sir Mordaunt Martin, Bart. Here lived the unhap- and 
| i ; py Mr. Drew, who, in the year 1739, was barba- 7 moſt 
n rouſly murdered ; and his ſon, Charles Drew, exe- 1 ſelve 
D | cuted for it, whe effected it either with his own and 
1 1 1 hands, or by thoſe of another perſon whom he pro- 4 art 
160 cured to do it, by ſhooting him, for the ſake of en- Mor 
11 joying his eſtate. This parricide was attended wii! inde 
In circumſtances of great horror. . 
1 In my way from hence to St. Edmund's-bury, I mor 
111 paſſed due north through Lavenham, or Lanham, a A I 
6 | pretty good town, ſtanding upon a branch of the ma 
USE river Breton. It has a ſpacious market-place, which con 
1 was formerly of much better account than at preſent. FF px 
n ". 1 it had many years ago great advantage from ns trade | ] 
148! in blue cloths: but though this is loſt, yet it has a Aa) 
8 good trade for ferges, ſhalloons, ſays, &c. made thr 
11 here; ſpins a great deal of fine yarn for Londog, and St 
1 has of late flouriſhed much, by ſetting up an hall A nig 
(89 for ſelling wool, the town being conveniently fitu- Se 
1 ated for that purpoſe. | | 8 
1 The church and tower here are juſtly accounted _ 
1 the fineſt in the county. The church was rebuilt 1 ch 
_ in the time of Henry VI. and the tower, which is (a 
1 137 teet high, with fix large and excellent bells, b 8 th 
_—_ ends blunt and plain; whence it is probable, that it 42 
Wt was intended to be carried higher. It is ſituate on = * 
= = hi] on the weſt-ſide of the town, | 1 3 
* 1 ; | A 4 
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Eaſt of La venham, and pretty near it, is Bildeſton, 
a market-town, noted for the cloathing trade, its 
ood church, its mean buildings, and dirtineſs. | 

Bury St. Edmunds is fituate on the weſt fide of the 
river Bourn, or Lark, which within theſe few years 
has been made navigable from Worlington, or Mil- 


denhall, where the Lark falls into the Ouſe. It is fo 


regularly built, that almoſt all the ſtreets cut one 
another at right angles. It ſtands: on an eaſy aſcent, 


and overlooks a fruitful incloſed country on the fouth 


and ſouth-weſt ; on the north and north-weſt, the - 
moſt delightful champaign fields, which extend them- 
ſelves to Lynn, and that part of the Norfolk coaſt ; 
and on the eaſt the country is partly incloſed, and 
artly open. No wonder then that it is called the 
7 ier of Suffolk, and even of England: and 
indeed a certain ancient author ſays no more than 
it deſerves; That the ſun ſhines not upon a town 


more agreeable in its ſituation.“ 


It is governed by an alderman, who is their chief 
magiſtrate, a recorder, 12 capital bur geſſes, and 24 
common-councilmen, and ſends two members to 
parhament. BY | | 
It has two plentiful weekly markets on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays; and three annual fairs, one 


three days before and three days after the feaſt of 


St Matthew; and it is generally protracted to a fort- 
night's length, for the diverſion of the nobility and 
gentry that reſort to it in great numbers. . 
The abbey, once ſo famous, was firſt built of 
wood by Sigebert king of the Eaſt-Angles, ſoon after 
chriſtianity. was planted here; and, when finiſhed, 
(about the year 638,) that king retired into it, and 
thut himſelf from the world. 

King Edmund, from whom the town takes its 
na me, began to reign over the Eaſt-Angles anno 855, 
in the 14th year of his age, and reigned 15 years, 
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being killed anno 870, as ſuppoſed, at Hoxne, at 29 
years old; and his corpſe was 33 years after remov- 
ed to Bury. The abbey was much enriched thereby, 
and the monks, who were of the BenediQine order, 


found means, about the year 1020, to get it intirely 
to themſelves, excluding the ſeculars; and king 
Canute, in the 4th year of his reign, founded a 


more magnificent church, in honour of St. Edmud, 
which was finithed in 12 years, and dedicated to- 
Chriſt, St. Mary, and St. Edmund. | 


_ Uvius, prior of Hulm, who was conſecrated the 
firſt abbor, anno 1020, got the abbey exempted from 


epiſcopal juriſdiction, and encompaſſed that and the 


town with a wall and ditch ; the ruins of which, in 
| ſeveral places, are ſtill to be ſeen ; and the abbots 
afterwards were made parliamentary barons. But 

in the reign of king Henry VIII. it ran the common 


fate of all religious houſes. 


When the abbey was in its proſperity, there was 


a chapel at every one of the five gates, and the town 
abounded with chapels and oratories. But at this 
time there are only two churches, which indeed are 


very beautiful and ftately, and ſtands in the fame 
church- yard; the one dedicated to St. Mary, the 


other, built in the _ of Edward VI. to St James. 


the altar (to which we approach by a fine aſcent of 


tix ſteps) the tomb of Mary queen of France, ſiſter 
of Henry VIIL and wite of Charles Brandon duke 
_ ot Suffolk, There are other handſome monuments 


in this church. | 
The other moſt remarkable public buildings are 

the abbey-gate, which is ſtill a fine monument of 

what the abbey once was; the Guild-hall; the Wool- 


hall; the Shire-houſe; the Market-croſs; and the 
Grammar- ſchool, endowed by king Edward VI. 


As 


Mary has on the north-ſide of 
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As I made ſome ftay at Ipſwich and Bury, I made 
ſeveral excurſions more inland than I had at firft in- 
tended, and viſited the following towns : 

As, firſt, Boxford, which is about ſeyen miles 
from Sudbury, and is a neat and well-built village, 


and carries on a confiderable traffick. Queen Eliza- 


and not at Bury. 


beth founded here a grammar free-ſchool. | 
At Bures on the Stour king Edward was crowned, 
It has a good bridge on the river. 
Anno 1733, the ſpire of the ſteeple of the handſome 
church here was burnt by lightning, the bell frames 


deſtroyed, and the bells melted. 


Clare is fituate on the Stour; about 14 miles from 
Bury, and is but a poor town, and dirty, the ſtreets - 
being unpaved. But yet the civil and ſpiritual courts 
are held at it, and it has a good church; it ſhews 
ſtill the ruins of a ſtrong caftle, and an old monaſ- 
tery. It has a manufacture of ſays; and gives title 
of marquis to his grace the duke of Newcaſtle of the 
Pelham family, as it did to that of Holles before. 

Haverhill ſtands partly in Eſſex, and partly in 
Suffolk. By the ruins of a church and caſtle ſtill to 
be ſeen here, it appears to have been of greater 
conſequence formerly than at prefent. There is a 
charity-ſchool here. Now I am at this place, I ſhalt - 
juſt mention Eo | 

Lidgate, on account of its giving birth and name 
to the famous poet, orator, mathematician, and phi- 
loſopher, gs Lidgate, who died in 1440. Here 
are to be ſeen the ruins of a ftrong caſtle. 

Stoke juxta Neyland has a fine church and ſteeple. 
Gifford's-hall, in this pariſh, is a noble ſeat be- 
longing to Sir Francis Mannock, Bart. and Tender- 
ing-hall was the ſeat of the late Sir John Williams, 
alderman of London, and now of lady Rowley, 
relict of Sir William Rowley, knight of the bath, 
and admiral of the fleet. 

| | Stratford 
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Stratford is a thoroughfare village of great traffck, 


and is employed in the woollen manufactures. 
Eaſtbergholt, near four miles from Stratford, and 


halt a mile north of the Stour, is a lar ge and hand- 


ſome village, employed in the woollen way, but not 
to ſo great a degree as formerly. It has a good 
church, but the ſteeple is in ruins, and the bells are 
rung by hand, in a kind of a cage, ſet up in the 
church-yard. A little ſouth of the church is an 
elegant houſe of Joſeph-Chaplin Hankey, eſquire, 
banker in London, | | | 8 
Needham is a thoroughfare town, about nine 
miles north-weſt from Ipſwich. It is tolerably well 
built, has ſeveral conſiderable dealers in it, and 


formerly carried on a large trade in the woollen 
manufactures, which it has loſt for ſome years. 


Stow- market, about three miles from Needham, is 


a tolerable town, with a ſpacious church, and ſpire- 


8 . 

And five miles farther, being eight from Bury, is 
Wulpit, famous for white bricks made there. It 
has an handſome church, with a mean ſpire; but the 


gothic church, with a room over it, is very beautiful. 


Ixworth, about ſeven miles from Bury, is a dirty, 
ill-built town, with a mean market; but it is a 
thoroughfare town, and has two annual fairs. 

Botſdale is a long mean- built thoroughfare town, 
yet it is remarkable for a grammar free-ſchcol, 


_ tounded by Sir Nicholas Bacon, and eſtabliſhed by 
queen Elizabeth. The maſter and uſher are to 


be elected out of Bennet College, Cambridge, where 


Sir Nicholas was educated. The maſter enjoys 


a ſalary of 2o/. per annum, beſides the bene- 
fit of the ſchool-houſe; and the uſher $/. with a 


houſe and yard. The ſchool-houſe was the gift of 
the late Edmund Britiffe, eſquire. Sir Nicholas alſo 


bequeathed 20. a year to the ſaid college for fix 
{cho:ars out of this ſchool, to whom likewiſe arch- 
E 5 biſhop 


pre 
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biſhop Teniſon is ſaid to have given ſix pounds an- 
nually. There is a mean market here every Thurſ- 
day, and an annual fair on Holy Thurſday. _ 

Milden-hall, about 10 miles north-weſt from 
Bury, is fituate on the river Lark; it is a town of ve- 
ry extenſive limits, 1 and well-built, and 
has a fine church, and lofty ſteeple. It has a plen- 
tiful Friday market, and a very conſiderable annu- 
al fair, which laſts four days. A little north of the 
church is the manſion-houſe of Sir Thomas Han- 
mer, Bart. who, in the reign of queen Anne, was 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and now of 
Sir Thomas-Charles Bunbury, Bart. In the year 
1507, a great part of this town was conſumed by 

re. > Ss, 

 Ickworth is the ſeat and noble park belonging to 
the earl of Briſtol: it is upwards of ten miles in 
circumference, and for the beauty and value of its 
woods has ſcarcely its equal in the kingdom. 

In the neighbourhood of Bury St. Edmunds alſo 
is Ruſhbrook, a fine place, formerly the feat of the 
noble family of Jermyns lord Dover, and now be- 
fonging to Sir Charles Davers, Bart. member in the 

ent parliament for the lait mentioned borough. 
Cufford alſo, the ancient feat of lord Cornwallis, 
is not far diſtant, with ſeveral others, very agreea- 
bly ſituated and adorned with the beauties of art 
and nature. 
Debenham, 12 miles north of Ipſwich, is a tole- 
rably clean, though mean-built town, and among 
very dirty and heavy roads, being ſeated on a hill. 
The church is a good building, the market-place 
tolerable, and there is a free-ſchool, founded by 
appointment of Sir Robert Hitchem. 35 

Mendleſham is a dirty and poor town, but has an 
handſome church, and a ſmall Tueſday's market. 

Eye is a town corporate, governed by two bailiffs, 
ten principal burgeſſes, and 24 common-council- 

men ; 
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men; ſends two members to parliament, and gives 
title of baron to earl Cornwallis. It is ſitua te in a 


bottom between two rivers, is meanly built, and the 
ſtreets dirty. Near the weſt- end of the church are 
ſtill to be ſeen ſome of the ruinous walls of the 
caſtle. Dn % 
From Bury I returned, by Stow- market and Need- 


ham, to Ipſwich, that I might keep as near the coaſt 
as was proper to my deſigned circuit; having deter- 


mined to take the opportunity of making two or 


three excurfions to ay Aldborough, and 
© 


Southwold, to make my obſervations on that part 
of Suffolk which I have not yet touched upon. 
From Ipſwich therefore I went to Woodbridge, 
and from thence to Oxford on the ſea-coaft. 
Woodbridge is a market-town, fituated on the 
river Deben, about 11 miles from the ſea. This 


river being navigable to the town for ſhips of conſi- 


derable burden, it drives a pretty good trade with 
Holland, Newcaſtle, and London; and has paſſag 

hoys, that go to and return from London —_ 
It traded formerly in ſack-cloth, and now in refin- 
ing falt. It has a fine church with a ſteeple. The 


| ſhire-hall is an handſome pile of building, where 
the quarter ſeſſions for this part of the county 


are held, and under it is the corn-crofs. One ftreet 


in it, called Stone-ftreet, is well-built and paved; but 


the reſt are dirty The market place is alſo well 


enough built; hut the reſt of the town is mean. 


The quays and warehouſes are very commodious ; 
and here is a grammar ſchool, and an alms-houſe, 
erected in 1587, by Thomas Seckford, maſter of 
the requeſts, for thirteen men and three women, 
which 1s well endowed. It has a pretty good mar- 
ket on Wedneſdays, and two annual fairs. 


Walton has been an ancient market-town ; and, 


though the market is now diſuſed, the croſs is ſtill 
7 I remaining. 
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remaining. In the neighbouring pariſh of Felixſtow, 
on the cliff from the tea, nd about a mile from the 
Coln fide of Woodbridge-haven, are diſcerned the - 
ruins of a quadrangular caſtle advantageouſly ſitua- 
ted ; of which nothing now remains but the founda- 
tion of one fide of the wall. The reſt has been 
deyoured by the fea ; and in all probability theſe re- 
in a few years undergo the ſame fate. 
It was built principally of rock-ſtones; but the 
many Roman bricks ſtill to be ſeen, and Roman 
coins which have been diſcovered among the ruins 
of the ſide walls, as they have been waſhed away by 
the ſea in the preſent age, are an undeniable evi- 


dence, that it was a place of confiderable antiquity, 


probably a Roman colony, which might give name 
to the hundred of Colnies, in which it ftood. 
Now begins that part, which is ordinarily called 
High Suffolk ; which, being a rich ſoil, is for a long 
way wholly employed in N ; and famous for 
the beſt butter, and perhaps the worſt cheeſe, in 
England: the butter is barrelled, and ſometimes 
pickled up in ſmall caſks, in which it keeps fo well, 
that I have known a firkin of Suffolk butter ſent to - 
the Weſt Indies, and brought back to England 
again, perfectly good and ſweet ; but, for freſh-but- 
ter, no place has ſo good as Cambridge. | 
From hence turning down to the ſhore, we ſee 
Orfordneſs, a noted point of land for the guide of 


the colliers and coaſters, and good ſhelter for them 


to ride under, when a ftrong north eaſt wind blows, 
and makes a foul ſhore on the coaſt, Here is a 
light-houſe. « 3 


Orford is fituate on the north-weſt fide of the 


river Ore, whence it had its name. It was formerly 


a town of good account, having a ſtrong caſtle of 
reddiſh ſtone for its defence, of which, and of a 
Benedictine nunnery near the quay, are (till " be 

1 


Wr 
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ſeen conſiderable ruins. The ſea has ſo much with- 
drawn itſelf from this town, that it is robbed of its 
chief advantage, and deſerves not the name of an 
harbour. The town 1s mean, and no one contends 
for an intereſt in it, but ſuch as want to make them- 


ſelves a merit in the choice of the two members it 


returns to parliament. It is a town corporate, and 
is governed by a mayor, 18 portmen, and 12 bur- 
geſſes; it has alſo a mean r market, and an 
annual fair. It had the honour to give title of earl 
to the brave admiral Ruſſel, which, after being many 
your extinct, was revived in the perſon of Six Ro- 
ert Walpole, whoſe grandſon now enjoys it. 
About three miles from Orford is 
town pleaſantly ſituated in a valley. 
ſtreets, each near a mile long; but its breadth, which 
was more conſiderable formerly, is not proportion- 
able, and the ſea has of late years ſwallowed up one 
whole ſtreet. The town, though meanly built, is 
clean, and well inhabited, chiefly by ſeafearing peo- 
ple. The ſea waſhes the eaſt-ſide of it, and the 
river Ald runs not far from the ſouth-end of it, 
affording a good quay. In the adjacent ſeas, ſprats, 
| foals, and lobſters, are caught in abundance. 


corn is exported. The manor of Aldborough, as alſo 
the manors of Scots and Taſkards in the neighbour- 
hood, formerly belonged to the monaſtery — ag 
and were firſt granted, with that monaſtery, to car- 
_ dinal Wolſey, and ſoon after to Thomas duke of 
Norfolk. Aldborough is pretty well fituated for 
ſtrength, and has ſeveral pieces of cannon for its 
defence. 'The church, which is a good edifce, 
ſtands on an hill a little weſt of the town. It is a 
town corporate, rumen by two bailiffs, ten capi- 
tal burgeſſes, an 

members to parliament. 


dborough, a 
It has two 


The 


town trades to Newcaſtle for coals ; and from hence 


24 inferior officers ; and ſends two 


From 
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with- Prom Aldborough, I paſſed through Saxmund- 
of its ham, a little dirty eee to Dunwich, a 
en } ery ancient town, which, by Roman coins dug up 
eee there, is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman ſtation. In 
— reign of William I. it was ſo conſiderable a 
mM place, that it had 130 burgeſſes, and was valued to 
8 ” that king at 50 J. and 60,000 herrings. We read, 
: A > that in thereign of Henry II. it was a very famous 
g an village, well ſtored with riches, and fortified with 
_ * a rampart, ſome remains of which ſtil] appear: it is 
Re governed by two bailiffs, and ſends two members 


to parliament. 
Before theſe times, in the reign of king 12 
anno 630, Dunwich was a biſhop's ſee; and fo con- 
tinued till William I. made his chaplain biſhop of 
it, tranſlated the ſee to Thetford, which was after- 
= wards tranſlated from thence to Norwich. ; 
* . There were ſeveral religious houſes in Dunwich, 
and ſome pretend no leſs than fifty churches ; but 
there is a certain account of fix pariſh churches, and 
three chapels, beſides the ſeveral religious houſes. 
Four of theſe pariſh churches, and the three chapels, 
have been long devoured by the fea ; and one of the 
others met with the ſame fate in this age, fo that 
there is only one now ſtanding ; and what remains 
of this once famous place, is but a pitiful parcel of 
ſorry cottages, yet it ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. | | | | 

From Dunwich we went to Southwould, plea- 
ſantly ſituated on an hill, and almoſt ſurrounded 
with the ſea and the river Blyth, over which it has 
a bridge. It drives a conſiderable trade in ſalt and 
old beer, and in herrings, ſprats, &. The coaſt 
lies due north from Orfordneſs to Southwould ; a 
bold ſhore and ſafe anchoring all the way. A little 
to the ſouth of the place laſt mentioned, the ſea 
breaking in upon the ſhore makes a creek, which, 
when entered, ſpreading out, divides to Dunwich, 

Southwould, 
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Southwould, and Walderſwick. While the town of 
Dunwich retained any trade, ſhe laboured inceffant- 
ly (her very exiſtence depending upon it) to diſtreſs 
Southwould ; till, to end the diſpute, the latter was - 
incorporated by Henry VII. This town of South- 
would, which, like Dunwich, ſtands on a cliff, at 
the coming in of the tide, is almoſt ſurrounded by 
the ocean. | = 

Southwould is a member of the port of Yar- 
mouth ; and Walberſwick, commonly written Wal- 
derſwick, is a creek to Southwould. At preſent 
theſe places are but little regarded, but our poſte- 
rity will, from experience, diſcover, that a naviga- 
ble river and good harbour deſerve to be purchaſed. 
here, though at a conſiderable expence.  _ 

The bay before the town, anciently called from 
thence Soul-bay, now commonly, though corrupt- 
_ ly, Sole-bay, was a frequent ſtation of the royal navy 

during the Dutch wars, and is memorable for two 
famous ſea-fights, the former, June 3, 1665, and 
the latter, May 28, 1672, both to the diſadvantage 
of the Dutch. 5 | : 

This bay was formerly bounded by Eaſton-neſs, 
fo called, becauſe ſuppoſed to be the moſt eaftern 
point of this coaſt, and another cape to the ſouth- 
eaſt of Dunwich ; but the ſea having removed theſe _ 
marks, it may now be ſaid to leave Covehith-neſs, 
with the Burnet, a ſand lying before it, on the 
north, and Thorp-neſs on the ſouth, a very commo- 
dious road for ſhips, and juſtly famous for its fiſhe- 
ry, particularly for ſoals, which, in point of ſize 
and flavour, are not inferior to any caught upon the 
coaſt of this iſland. 

I had now the opportunity I hinted at, of mak- 
ing excurſions into the main inland parts of Suffolk, 
adjacent to thoſe towns, which I ſhall tranſcribe 
from my memorandum-book, in the order I ſet 
them down, 5 8 | NE i 
8 5 | 0 
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In the hundred of Hartſmere ſtands. Brome, a 
noble old manſion, which for many ages has been 
the ſeat of the noble family of Cornwallis, and 


gives the title of viſcount to earl Cornwallis. 
Wickham Market is ſituated about four miles 


Z from Woodbridge. The church is built on an hill, 


and, though the ſteeple be but 23 yards high, af- 
fords the beſt proſpe& of any in Suffolk; for, in a 
clear day, near 50 pariſh-churches may be ſeen 

fr is now only a village, but has ſome trade, 


Snape was once noted for a famous monaſtery, 
few remains of which are now to be ſeen. It has a 
conderable annual fair for horſes, which laſts: four 
days, beginning Auguſt 11, to which the London 
jockies reſort. „ | 

At Eaſton is the ſeat of the earl of Rochford. 

Letheringham was of note for a little priory, 
which was obtained at the diffolutton by Sir Antony 
Wingfield; who died without iſſue male. It was 
converted into a manſion-houſe, and is ncw-the ſeat 
of the ancient family of the Nauntons. Sir Roger 
Naunton was in the reign of king James I. ſecreta- 
ry of ſtate, an maſter of the court of wards and 
He died anno 1630. In the abbey is a 
long gallery, adorned with ſeveral valuable pic- 
tures ; and in Letheringham church are ſome ele- 
gant monuments of the W inghelds and Nauntons. 

Rendelſhaw was anciently famous for being the 
royal reſidence of Redwald Ting of the Eaft Angles. 


Hugh Fitz Otho e a maket and fair for this 
town from king E 


dward I. Digging here about 60 
years ago, an ancient ſilver crown was found, 
weighing about 60 ounces, ſuppoſed to have be- 


_— to Redwald, or ſome other king of the 
Ea 


Angles; which. was fold, and melted down 
for the ſake of the metal. 55 
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At Butley, two miles Weſt of Orford, was a pri- 
dry of canons regular; founded by Ranulph de 
Glanville, chief juſtice of England, to the honour 
of the Bleſſed Virgin. The ruins of the abbey, 
which are ſtill to be ſeen, ſhew it to have been ve- 
ry large, and the gate-houſe is a magnificent build- 
ing, it remains intire, and is embelliſhed in the 
front with many coats of arms, finely cut in ſtone. © 

Framlingham, ſituate north weſt of Aldborough,, 
is a large town, well-built, and pleaſantly ſeated 

near the head of the river Ore; it has a ſpacious 
market-place ; the church is built of black flint, and 
is a very ſtately and noble edifice, wherein ſeveral 
of the Mowbrays, dukes of Norfolk, lie buried. 
The caſtle is a fine piece of antiquity, being a large, 
beautiful, and ſtrong building, and contains within 
the walls now ſtanding an acre, 1 rood, 11 perches, 
and was formerly much larger. Its walls are 44 
feet high, very thick, and pretty intire ; and it has 
13 towers, 14 feet higher than the walls, two of 
which are watch-towers. It was both by art and 
nature formerly very ſtrong. There are two good 
alms-houſes, a free-ſchool, founded by Sir Robert 
_ Hitcham (who is interred in the church), for 40 
poor boys, who are taught to read, write, and caſt 
accounts; and 101. is given to ſettle each of them 
apprentice. This gentleman bought of the duke of 
Norfolk the caſtle, manor, &c. and gave them to 
Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge, which has now a 
L@ok of this noble family's houſekeeping, like that 
of Percy's, publiſhed by. Br. Percy. To this caſtle 
queen Mary I. retired, when the lady Jane was 
proclaimed queen by the Northumberland faction. 
Haleſworth, north-eaſt. of Framlingham, is. a 
large and good market-town, ſituate upon the river 
Blyth, which runs through it. The ftreets-are clean, 
and partly payed. It has a very neat church, beau- 
e __ _tifmlly 
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tifully decorated within; and noted for linen-yarn, 
which is ſpun in the neighbourhood. N 
Blithburg, four miles eaſt of Haleſworth, was for- 
merly a Ges of good note; but now has nothing 
to recommend it but its church, which is a fine old 
building, and kept in good re air. — 
Hoxne is the place where Edmund, king of the 


| Eaſt-Angles, was murdered by the pagan Danes, 


becauſe he would not renounce his faith, in the 


| year 870; and his body was removed to Bury, as 


mentioned before. In this pariſh is a fine ſeat 
belonging to Mr. Maynard, 8 
Bungay is delightfully fituated on the river Wave- 


ney, which, being navigable from Yarmouth, is a 
benefit to its trade. 


It Is well-built, and conſiſts of 
two diſtinct pariſhes, with two parith-churches an- 


ſwering to the largeneſs of the town, one of which 
is a ſumptuous ſtructure (wherein is erected a fine 
3 double organ); and its beautiful fteeple (in which is 


a ring of eight bells) is an ornament to the town. 
Between theſe two churches are to be ſeen the ruins 
of a Benedictine nunnery. Here alſo remain the ruins 
of a very flrong caſtle, ſuppoſed to have been built 
by the Bigods carl of Norfolk. Here is a market 
weekly on Thurſdays, well ſerved with all manner 
of proviſions. There is alſo a large common belong- 
ing to the town, which is of great adyantage to the 
inhabitants. This whole town (except one ſmall. 
ſtreet) . was deſtroyed by the fire March 1, 1689 ; 
the loſs was computed at 29, 896 J. and upwards. 

In this excurſion I ſtretched to Beccles, ſtill farther 


north-eaſt; a large market-town, ſituate on the 


Waveney. It has a fine church and ſteeple, and a 
plentiful market. The ftreets are well paved and 


clean, but the houſes are built ordinary. The ruins 
of another church, called Ingate church, are 2 be 
N N ſeen 
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ſeen here, which was formerly the-pariſh-church to 


the town. RT 
Burg-caſtle, ſituate at the mouth of the Waveney, 


was a place of conſiderable note in the time of the 


Romans. The walls on the eaſt, north, and ſouth 


ſide, are fill ſtanding, pretty intire. The river 


being a defence on the weſt, no wall was wanting 
there. | 
I returned from theſe excurſions to Southwould, 


in order to proceed on my journey, according to 
my firſt plan. | 


This towu in-particular, and fo at all the towns on 
this coaſt, from Orfordneſs to Yarmouth, is the or- 
dinary place where our ſummer: friends the ſwallows 


_ firſt land, when they come to viſtt us; and here they 
may be faid to begin their voyage, when they go 
back into warmer elimates. I was ſome years before 

at this place, about the beginning of October; and, 
lodging in an houſe that looked in the church- 
yard, 5 


obſerved in the evening an unuſual multi- 
tude of ſwallows fitting on the leads of the church, 
and covering the tops of ſeveral houſes round about. 


This led me to enquire what was the meaning of 
ſuch a prodigious multitude of ſwallows fitting. 


there? I was anſwered, that this was the ſeaſon 
when the fwallows, their food failing here, began 


to leave us, and return to the country, wherever it 


be, from whence they came; and that, this being 
the neareſt land to the oppoſite coaft, and the wt 
contrary, they were waiting for a gale, and might 
be ſaid to be wind-bound. : 

This was more evident to me, when in the morn- 
ing I found the wind had come about to the north- 


welt in the night, and there was not a ſwallow to 


be ſeen. 


Ter tain itis, that the ſwallows neither come hither 
merely for warm weather, nor retire merely from 


cold: 


— TT 


* 
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cold: they (like the ſhoals of fiſh in the ſea) purſue | 


their prey; being a voracious creature, and feeding 


as they fly; for their food is the inſects, of which, 


in our ſummer evenings, in damp and moiſt places, 
the air is full; and, when cold weather comes in, 


and kills the inſects, then neceſſity compels the 


ſwallows to quit us, and follow their food to ſome 
other climate. It is a common ſaying, when the 


ſwallows fly low, that we ſhall have rain.” The 


reaſon is, the atmoſphere at that time being heavy, 
as it always muſt be before rain, the inſets cannot 


fly ſo high as in a lighter atmoſphere; and the 
ſwallows naturally follow their prey in whatever 


region they find them. „ 
his paſſing and repaſſing of the ſwallows is ob- 

ſerved no where ſo much as on this eaſtern coaſt ; 

namely, from above Harwich. to the eaſt point of 


Norfolk, called Wintertonneſs, north, which is op- 


poſite to Holland. - 


This part of England is remarkable for being the 
firſt where the feeding and fattening of ſheep and 
other cattle with turnips was practiſed, which is 
made a very great part of the improvement of their 


land to this day; and from whence the practice is 


_ ſpread over moſt of the eaſt and ſouth parts of Eng- 


land, to the great eariching of the farmers, and in- 


_ creaſe of fat cattle. . 
For the ſupplies of the markets of London with 
poultry, in which theſe countries particularly a- 


und, they have within theſe few years found it 


practicable to make the geeſe travel on foot, and 


22 number are brought up to London in 


ike droves from the fartheſt parts of Norfolk, even 
from the fen- country, about Lynn, Downham, 
Wilbich, and the Waſhes; as alſo from all the eaſt- 
ſide of Norfolk and Suffolk; and it is very fre- 
quent now to meet 1000 or 2000 in a drove. Feed 


45 . 


begin to drive them generally in Auguſt, when the 
harveſt is almoſt over, that the geeſe may feed on 
the ſtubbles as they go. Thus they hold on to the 
end of October, A the roads begin to be too ſtiff 


and deep for their broad feet, and ſhort legs, to 


march in. DD 

Beſides fuch methods of driving theſe creatures on 
foot, they have invented a new kind of carriage, 
being carts formed on purpoſe, with four ſtories of 


ſtages, to put the Itry in, one above another, 
- 22 a very great number; 


whereby one cart wi 
and, ſor the ſmoother going, they drive with two 
horſes abreaſt; thus quartering the road for the eaſe 
of the poultry, and changing horſes, they travel 


night and day; ſo that they bring the fowls 70, 80, 
or 100 miles in two days and one night. The 


| horſes are faſtened together by a piece of wood 


2 lying croſs-wiſe upon their backs, by which they are 
kept even and together; and the driver fits on the 
top of the cart, as in the public carriages for the 


_ army, &c. | | 
In this manner vaſt numbers of turkey-poults and 


chickens are carried to London every year, which 


yield a good price at market. 
In this part, which we call High-Suffolk, there 
are not ſo many families of gentry or nobility, as in 
the other fide of the country: but it is obſerved, 
that, though their ſeats are not here, their eſtates 
are; and the pleafure of Weſt-Suffolk is much of it 
ſupported by the wealth of High-Suffolk; for the 
richneſs of the-lands, and application of the people 
to all kinds of improvement, are ſcarce credible. 
The farmers alſo are ſo conſiderable, and their farms 
and dairies fo large, that it is frequent for a farmer 
to have 1000). ſtock upon his farm in cows only. 


From Southwould, coaſt-wiſe, I proceeded to 


Leoſtof, a conſiderable market-town, ſtanding near 
the ſea, It is indifferently well-built. The * 
1 5 which 


S UF F..O 5 4” 
F hich is fituate near a mile on the Weſt-ſide of the 
town, is a good building ; but, for the eaſe of its 
inhabitants, there is a chapel in the town, wherein 


divine ſervice is ſometimes celebrated. The Neſs 
below the north- end of the town is the moſt eaſtern 
point of land in Britain. Its principal trade is fiſſ- 


ing for herrings and mackrel. It has a market 


weekly on Wedneſdays; and two fmall fairs 1 | 
e 


the one on the iſt day of May, and the other on t 


29th of September. Beſides the preſent chapel, 
here was formerly, at the ſouth-end of the rown, a 
chapel called Goodcraſs-Chapel, which hath been 


long fince deſtroyed by the fea. This town, having 
been part of the ancient demeſnes of the crown, hath 


a charter, and a town-ſeal; but the greateſt privi- 
lege it now enjoys from its charter, is, that of its 
inhabitants not ſerving on juries, either at the ſef- 


ſions or aſſizes. 
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LET rin 
Containing a Deſcription of the Counties of Non- 


FOLK and CaMBRIDGE, and that Part of Eg- 
' SEX, not touched on in the former. | 


From High-Suffolk, I paſſed the Waveney, 
near the Schole-1nn ; and ſo came into Norfolk; and 


here we fee a face of diligence ſpread over the 
whole country: the 'vaſt manufactures carried on 


chiefly by the Norwich weavers employ all the 


country round in ſpinning yarn for them; and alſo 
8 packs of yarn, which they re- 


uſe many thouſa 


ceive from Dublin, and the counties of England as 
far as Vorkſhire and Weſtmorland. 


This fide of Norfolk is very populous, and filled 


with a great number of conſiderable market-towns ; 


inſomuch that between the borders of Suffolk and the 
city of Norwich on this fide, which is not above 22 
miles in breadth, are the following market-towns; 


Thetford, Hingham, Harleſton, | 
Dis, | Attleborough, Eaſt-Dereham, 
Earling, Winnham, Watton, &c. 

Buckingham, 


Moſt of theſe towns are very populous and large; 


but that which is moſt remarkable is, that the whole 


country round them is interſperſed with villages ſo 


large and ſo full of people, that they are equal to 
market- towns in other counties. 


An eminent weaver of Norwich gave me a ſeheme 


of their trade on this occaſion, by which, calculating 
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from the number of looms at that time employed 
in the city off Norwich only, he made 1t appear, 


that there, were 120,000 people buſied in the wool- 


len and ſilk manufactures of that city only: not 

that the people all lived in the city, though Nor- 
wich is very large and populous; but they were 
employed in ſpinning the yarn uſed for ſucli goods 


as were all made in that city. 


This ſhews the wonderful extent of the Norwich 
manufacture, or ſtuff-weaving trade, by which ſo | 


many families, are maintained. 


This throng; of villages continues through all the 
- eaſt part of the county, which is of the greateſt ex- 


tent, and where the manufacture is chiefly carried 


on. If any part of it be thin of inhabitants, it is the 
welt part, drawing a line from about Brandon, ſouth, 
to Walſingham, north. This part of the county, in- 
deed, is full of open plains, and ſomewhat ſandy 
and barren, but yet feeds great flocks of ſheep. 
NORW ICH is the capital of the county, and 
the centre of all the trade and manufactures which 
1 have juſt mentioned; an ancient, large, rich, and 
populove city. =, 
here are in this city 32 pariſhes, and 36 church- 
es, beſides two meeting-houſes of quakers, one of 
preſbyterians, two of Roman catholics, one of 
independents, one of anabaptiſts, and two of me- 
thodiſts. The caſtle is ancient and decayed, and 
_ for many years paſt made uſe of as the county 
gaol. "OY ET 
This city, it is faid, was built by the Saxons 
out of the ruins of Venta Icenorum, now called Caſ- 
ter, where ſome years ſince were found ſeveral Ro- 


man urns. In the time of the Saxons it was the 


principal ſeat of the Eaſt-Angles, and was reduced 
to athes by Sueno the Dane. It was re-edified, 
and famine only compelled it to vield to Wil- 
liam the conqueror. 5 | 
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The famous rebellion of Kett, the tanner of 
Windham, in the reign of Edward VI. reduced it 
again to a ruinous ſtate; but it was happily reſtored 


by queen Elizabeth, who ſent hither part of the 


Flemings that came over from the cruel perſecuti- 


on of the duke of Alva; to whoſe induſtry and ex- 


ample is owing the rich manufacture of ſtuffs for 
which this city is fo famous. | | 
This city is ſurrounded by a wall, except on the 
eaſt fide, where the river Wenfum, for upwards of 
half a mile, ſupplies its place. This city within the 
walls, and the boundary of the river, is reckoned 


three miles in circumference, taking in more ground 


than the city of London within the walls; bur much 
of that ground lies open in paſture-fields and gar- 


dens; nor does it ſeem to be, like ſome ancient pla- 
ces, a decayed, declining town, the walls only 
marking out its ancient dimenſions; for we have no 


cauſe to ſuppoſe, that it was ever larger or more 
populous than it is now. But the walls ſeem to be 


placed, as if it were expected that the city would 

in time increaſe ſufhciently to fill them up with 
There are 12 gates, which give en- 

trance to the city. | | 


buildings. 


Norwich is governed by a mayor, recorder, two 


rtheritfs, ſteward, 24 aldermen, 60 common-coun- 


eil, with a town clerk, ſword-bearer, &c. and fends 


wo members to parhament. | 
There are annually choſen eight wardens of the 
worited-weavers, four out of the city, and four out 


of the adjacent country, who are ſworn to take care 


that there be no fraud in the ſpinning, weaving, or 


dying the ſtuffs. | 
The cathedral is a fine fabrick, and the ſpire- 


ſteeple beautiful, and, next to Saliſbury, and the cu- 


iſhop's WE was firſt at Thetford, from whence it 


was 
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was tranſlated hither in the 12th century; yet the 


church has ſo many antiquities in it, that our late 


great ſcholar and phyſician, Sir Thomas Brown, 
thought it worth his while to write a book, called 


Repertorium, &c. to collect the monuments and in- 


ſcriptions in this church. 7 
Here is a very fine market for corn, fleſh, fiſh, 
and poultry ; and what we have faid of this laſt 
article in Suffolk may be truly applied to Norfolk ; 
all which are generally ſold at very reaſonable rates, 


ſo that the woollen manufacturers can live as cheap 


here as in moſt parts of England. There is alſo a 
place called the Madder-market, from whence we 


may conclude, that Madder was formerly cultivated 


in this county, as it certainly was in many other 


E of England. In ſhort, the culture of this va- 


uable dye was diſcontinued on account of the many 
diſputes with the clergy about tithes, ſo that when 


the tithe of madder was determined to be vicarial, 


it was totally neglected, and our neighbours the 


Dutch availed themſelves of this, and have for ma- 
ny years paſt received between one and two bun- 
_ dred thouſand pounds ſterling from England annu- 


ally for this dye; but the tithe is now ſettled by 
act of parliament, ſo that diſputes can no longer re- 


| 1ard 1ts cultivation. | | 


The river Wenſum runs through this city, and is 


navigable for zo miles without the help of locks or 
ſtops ; and being increaſed by other waters, paſies 


afterwards through a long track of the richeſt mea- 


. dows, and the largeft, take them all together, that 
are any where in England, Iving for many miles in 


length, from this city to Yarmouth, includin the 


return of the ſaid meadows on the banks ot the 


Waveney, ſouth, and on the river Thyzn, North. 
There are five large bridges over the river running 


through the city, called Coflany, Blackfriars, Fye- 


bridge, White-friars, and Biſhopſgate bridges. 
| — 92 One 
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One thing 1s proper to be mentioned here, Which 


hiſtory accounts not for. It is this; the river 
Waveney is a conſiderable river, and of a deep and 
ſull channel, navigable for large barges as high as 


Beccles and Bungay; it runs for a courſe of about 50 
miles, between the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, 


as a boundary to both; and puſhing forward, 
though with a gentle ſtream, no one would doubt, 
when they ſee the river growing broader and deeper, 
and going directly towards the ſea, even to the edge 


of the beach, and within a mile of the main ocean, 


but that it would make its entrance into the ſea at 
that place, and afford a noble harbour for ſhips at 


the mouth of it; when, on a ſudden, the land riſing 


nigh by the ſea- ſide, croſſes the head of the river, 
like a dam, cheeks the whole conrſe of it, and it 
returns, bending its courſe weſt, for two miles, or 
thereabouts ; and then turning north, through ano- 


ther long courſe of meadows (joining to thoſe juſt 
now mentioned), ſeeks out the river W enſum, joins 
its water at Burgh caſtle with that, and both find 

their way to the lea together. „ 


In this vaſt track of meadows are fed a prodigious 


number of black cattle, which are ſaid to produce 
the fatteſt beef, though not the largeſt, in England; 


and the quantity is ſo great, that they not only 


ſupply the city of Norwich, the town of Yarmouth, 


and the country adjacent, but fend great quantities 
of them weekly, in all the winter-ſeaton, to London. 
And this in particular is worthy remark, that the 
ofs of all the Scots cattle, which come yearly 
into England, are brought to a ſmall village lying 
north of the city of Norwich, called St. Faith's, 
where the Norfolk graſiers go and buy them. 


'Thefe. Scots runts, as they call them, coming out 


of the cold and barren mountains of the highlands in 

Scotland, feed ſo eagerly on the rich paſture in theſe 

| 5 88 marſhes, 
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marſhes, that they thrive in an unuſual manner, and 15 
grow very fat; and the beef is ſo delicious for taſte, 


that the inhabitants prefer them to the Engliſh cat- 
tle, which are much larger and finer to look at. 
Some have told me, and I believe with truth, that 
there are above 40,000 of theſe Scots cattle fed in 
this county every year, and moſt of them in the 
marſhes between Norwich, Beccles, and Yarmouth, 
in which they are fed till winter, when they are re- 

moved into the drier fandy land, where they con- 
ſtantly have large crops of be pee which they are 
fatted; and their dung is fo good manure to the land, 
that they always have à good crop of corn after- 
wards. Before the grafiers made uſe of this manure, 
there were many eſtates in this county, where the 


land was leit under five ſhillings per acre, which 


have fince been lett for twenty. | 
_ Great-Yarmouth (ſo called to diftinguiſh it from 
a ſmall village in its neighbourhood, denominated 
Little-Varmouth) is an ancient town, much older 

than Norwich. bh 
It is ſituated on a peninſula between the river 
Wenſum and the ſea ; the two laſt lying parallel to 


one another, and the town in the middle. The river. 
lies on the weſt-ſide of the town, and being grown 


very large and deep, by receiving all the rivers on 
this fide the county, forms the haven : and the town 
facing to the weſt alfo, and open to the river, makes 
the fineft quay in England, if not in Europe, at 
leaſt equalling that of Marſeilles itſelf. n 
The greateſt defect of this beautiful town ſeems 
to be, that though it is very rich, and increaſing in 
wealth and trade, and conſequently in people, there 
is not room to enlarge it by new buildings ; being 


precluded on the weſt and ſouth- ſides by the river, 
and on the eaſt fide by the ſea, fo that there is no 


room but on the north-end without the gate; and 
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there the land is not very agreeable ; but had they 


had a larger ſpace within the gates, there would be- 


tore this time have been many ſpacious ſtreets of 


buildings erected, as is done in ſome other thriving 


towns in England. - 

the fiſhery is 150, and between 40 and 50 fail in 
the exportation; which is made to Genoa, Leghorn, 
Naples, leſſina, and Venice, as alſo to Spain and 
Portugal: and with them are likewiſe exported great 
quaninies of worſted ftuffs, and ſtuffs made of ſilk 
and worſted, cawlets, &c. the manufactures of the 


neighbouring city of Norwich, and the places ad- 


jacent. 5 : 

Beſides this, they carry on a very conſiderable 
trade with Holland, exporting a. vaſt quantity of the 
worſted manufactures every year. They have alſo 


a fithing trade to the north ſeas for white-fiſh, which 


from the place are called the north-ſea cod. | 

They have likewiſe a conſiderable trade to Nor- 
way, and to the Baltic, from whence they bring 
back deals, and fir-timber, oaken planks, barlings, 


ipars, oars, pitch, tar, hemp, fax, canvas, and fail- 
cloth, with all manner of nasal ſtores, for which 


they generally have a conſumption in their own port. 
Add to this the coal trade between Newcaſtle and 
the river Thames, in which they are ſo improved of 
late years, that they haye now a greater ſhare of it 
than any other town in England ; and have quite 
wrought the Ipſwich men out of it, who had for- 
merly the chief ſhare of the colliery in their hands. 
The quantity imported, one year with another, is 
about 35,000 chaldrons, . 
For the carrying on of all theſe trades, they have 
a very great number of ſhips, either of their own, 


or employed by them. 
The 


The number of vefſels employed by this town in 


The 
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The quantity of corn and malt exported from this 


town exceeds that of any port in England, London 


not excepted. Of late years, it has amounted to 
upwards of 220,000 quarters per annum. 5 
Beſides fhiſhing-vefſels above mentioned, the inha- 
bitants of this town are owners of about 250 thips. 
The haven was preſerved, and the piers maintain- 
ed, by contribution, till the time of king Charles II. 
And it ought to be mentioned to the honour of the 
public- ſpir itedneſs of their anceſtors, that in queen 
Elizabeth's time the town, out of its corporation- 
eſtate, and public treaſure, expended 31,0c0/. a 
very great ſum in theſe days; but a much greater in 
thoſe. In the reign of Charles IF. an act paſſed, 
giving power to levy certain duties for the ſame 
good purpoſes, and theſe have been continued by 
tubſequent acts. gn 3 


To all this I muſt add, without compliment to the 


town, that the merchants, and even the generality 
of traders of Yarmouth, have a very good reputation 
in trade, as well abroad as at home, for tair and 


honourable dealing; and their feamen, as well 


maſters as mariners, are juſtly efteemed among the 
ableſt and moſt expert navigators in England. 

This town, however populous and large, had till 
lately but one pariſh church, dedicated to St. Nicho- 
las, though it is very large. It has an high ſpire, 
which appears crooked in whatever direction you 


view it, and is an uſeful fea-mark, It was built by 


that famous biſhop of Norwich, Herbert Lozinga, 


Pho flourithed in the reign of William II. and Henry 
I. William of Malmfbury calls him Vir pecunioſus, 
from the works of charity and muniticence which 


he has left as witneſſes of his immenſe riches ; for 
he built the cathedral church, the priory for 60 
monks, the bithop's palace, and the church of St. 


Leonard, all in Norwich ; this great church at Yar- 
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mouth, the church of St. Margaret at Lynn, and 

of St. Mary at Elmham. A new chapel, called St. 

George's, was built here in 1716. 55 
Here is a fine market- place, and the ſtreets are all 


exactly ſtraight from north to ſouth, the lanes or 


aileys, whica they call Rows, croſſing them in 
ftraight lines alſo from eaft ro weſt ; fo that it is the 


mioſt regular-built town in England, and ſeems as if 
it had been erected all at once, upon an uniform 


plan. | 3 
The corporation ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 


chamberlain, 36 common-councilmen, and a town- 
clerk ; and is a court of record, and of admiralty : . 
ia the firſt they try civil cauſes for unlimited ſums; 


and in the other have a power to try, condemn, and 


execute, without waiting for a warrant from above. 


This power they exerted once, in executing a cap- 
tan of one of the king's thips of war in the * 
of king Charles II. for a murder committed in che 
ſtreet; the circumſtance of which did indeed call 
for juſtice; but ſome thought they would not have 


ventured to exert it, as they did. However, I never 
heard, that the government reſented it, or blamed 


them ſor it. 


This town is bound by its charter, granted by 


Henry III. to fend to the ſheriff of Norwich, every 
year, a number of herrings baked in 24 paſties, 
which are to be delivered to the lord of the manor 
of Eaſt Carlton, who is to give a receipt for them, 
and then to carry them to the king. 

It is a well governed town; and I have no where 


in England oblerved the Sabbath-day more ſtrictly 
kept, or the breach of it ſo conſtantly punithed, as 


in this place, which I mention to their honour. 


Clay andBlackney are regarded jointly as a part of 


Yarmouth; Clay is looked upon as the * 
N b ace, 
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place, though Blackney gives name to that creek 


which ſupplies them both with an harbour. They 


have between them 15 fail of ſmall veſfels, and it 
may be 60 fiſhing boats. It it thought they export 
20, ooo quarters of malt and hard corn, and carry at 


leaſt as much coaſt-wiſe ; they bring in about 6000 
chaldrons of coals, and the remainder of their trade 
conſiſts in deals, balks, fir-timber, pantiles, and iron. 

From Yarmouth I reſolved to purſue my firſt de- 


ſign; to wit, to view the ſea- ſide on this coaſt, which 


is particularly noted for being one of the moſt dan- 
gerous and moſt fatal to ſailors in all Britain; and 
the more ſo, becauſe of the great number of ſhips, 


which are continually going and coming this way, 
in their paſſage between London and all the north- 
ern coaſt of Britain. * 


The reaſon of which is, that the ſhore, from the 


mouth of the river Thames to Yarmouth Road, lies 


in a ſtraight line from ſouth ſouth-eaſt tonorth-north- 


weſt, the land being on the weſt or larboard-ſide. 
From Wintertonneſs, which is the utmoſt eaſterly 


point of land in the county of Norfolk, and abour 
four miles beyond Yarmouth, the ſhore falls off for 
near 60 miles to the weſt, as far as Lynn and Boſton, 


till the ſhore of Lincolnſhire tends north again for 
about 60 miles more, as far as the Humber ; whence 
the coaſt of Yorkſhire, or Holderneſs, which is part 
of the eaſt riding, ſhoots out again into the ſea, to 


the Spurn, and to Flamborough- Head, as far eaſt al- 
moſt as the ſhore of Norfolk had given back at Win- 


terton, making a very deep gulf, or bay, between 


thoſe two points of Winterton and the Spurn-Head; 
fo that the ſhips going north are obbges to ſtretch 


away to ſea from Wintertonneſs; an 


| leaving the 
ſight of land in the deep bay that reaches to Lynn, 
and the ſhore of Lincolnſhire, they go north, or ſtill 
north north weſt, to meet the ſhore of Holderneſs, 
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which runs out into the ſea again at the Spurn: 
this they leave alſo, and the firſt land they make is 


called as above, F lamborough-Head ; ſo that Win- 

tertonneſs, and Flamborough-Head, are the two ex- 

tremes of this courſe. There is, indeed, the Spurn- 

Head between ; but as it lies too far in towards the 

| Humber, they keep out to the north, to avoid com- 
bs, near it. | | 55 1 

n like manner the ſhips which come from the 


north, leave the ſhore at Flamborough-Head ; and 
ſtreteh away ſouth-ſouth eaſt for Yarmouth Roads; 


and the firit land they make is Wintertonneſs, as 


above. Now, the danger of the place is this: if 
the ſhips coming from the north are taken with an 


hard gale of wind from the ſouth-eaſt, or from any 
point between north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, ſo that they 
cannot weather W intertonneſs, they are thereby kept 

within that deep bay; and, if the wind blows hard, 
are often in danger of running on ſhore upon the 
rocks about Cromer, on the north-coaſt of Norfolk, 


or ſtanding upon the flat ſhore between Cromer and 
Wells. All the relief they have, is * ground- 
| to do there, 


tackle to ride it out, which is very har 
the ſea coming very high upen them; or if they 
Cannot ride it out, then to run into the bottom of 


the great bay, to Lynn or Boſton, which is a very 


difficult and deſperate puth : ſo that ſometimes, in 
his diftreſs, whole fleets have been loſt here all 
together. | © 

In the ſame danger are ſhips going northward ; 
for if, after paſſing by Winterton, they are taken 
hort with a north-eaſt wind, and cannot put back 


into the roads, which very often happens, they are 


driven upon the coaſt, and embay ed juſt as the lat- 
tec. The danger on the north-part of this bay is 
nat the fame, becauſe if ſhips going or coming 
mould be taken ſhort on this fide F . 

| there 
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there is the river Humber open to them, and ſeveral 
good roads to have recourſe to; as Burlington Bay, 
Grimſby Road, and Spurn Head, and others where 
they ride under ſhelter. 

'The dangers of this place being thus conſidered, 
it is no wonder, that upon the ſhore beyond Yar- 
mouth there are no leſs than four light-houſes kept 
flaming every night, beſides the lights at Caſter, 
north of the town, and at Goulſtone, ſouth ; all 
which are to direct ſailors to keep a good offing, in 
caſe of bad weather, and to prevent their running 
into Cromer Bay, which the ſeamen call the Devil's 
Throat. 5 1 | 
As I went by land from Yarmouth north-weſt, 
along the ſhore towards Cromer, and was not then 
fully maſter of the reaſon of theſe things, I was fur- 
prized to ſee, in all the way from Winterton, that 
the farmers and country-people had ſcarce a barn, 
ſhed, ſtable, or pales to their yards and gardens, or 
an hogſtye, or neceſſary-houſe, but what was built 
of old planks, beams, wales, timber, &c. the deplo- 
rable wrecks of ſhips, and ruins of mariners, and 
merchants fortunes; and in ſome places were whole 
yards filled, and piled up very high, with the fame 

ſtuff, laid up for the like building purpoſes. 
About the year 1692, a melancholy inftance of 
what I have ſaid happened : a fleet of 200 fail of 
light colliers went out of Yarmouth Roads with a 
fair wind, to purſue their voyage, and were taken 
ſhort with a ſtorm of wind at north-eaſt. After they 
were paſſed Wintertonneſs a few leagues, ſome of 
them, whoſe maſters made a better judgment of 
things, or who were not fo far out as the reſt, tack- 
ed and put back in time, and got ſafe into the Roads; 
but the reſt, puſhing on, in hopes to keep out to ſea, 
and weather it, were by the violence of the ſtorm 
driven back, when they were too far embayed to 

. weather 


„ ne 


weather Wintertonneſs, and ſo were forced to run 

-weſt, all ſhifting for themſelves as well as they 
could: ſome ran away for Lynn-Deeps, but few of 

them (the night being fo dark) could find their way 
thither; ſome, but very few, rid it out, at a diſtance; 
the reſt being above 140 fail, were all driven on 
thore, and daſhed to pieces, and very few of the 
people on board were ſaved. At the very fame un- 


happy junRure, a fleet of loaden ſhips was coming where 
ſrom the north, and, being juſt eroſſing the fame bay, . the m 

were forcibly driven into it, not able to weather the John 

Nets, and ſo were involved in the ſame ruin as the = 
light fleet was; alſo ſome coafting-veſſels laden with | roned 
corn from Lynn and Wells, and bound for Holland, is Bl 
were, with the fame unhappy luck, juſt come out, =o ſhire. 

to begin their voyage, and ſome of Nes lay at an- of a 
chor: theſe alſo met with the ſame misfortune ; ſo | king 

that, ia the whole, above 200 fail of ſhips, and : _ two 

above 1000-people, were loſt in the diſaſter of that * Ver) 

one miſerable night, very few eſcaping. . tiful 

Cromer is 2 market-town cloſe to the ſhore of this hill: 

dangerous coaſt, and formerly had two pariſh lad 

4: churches, one of which, with many houſes, was . In 
* ſwallowed up by an inundation of the ſea. I know 7..." 
_— nothing it is famous for (beſides its being thus the EY ' tha 
terror of the ſailors), except good lobſters, which S001 

are taken on the coatt in great numbers, and carried . ven 

to Norwich, and in ſuch quantities ſometimes too, on 

as to be conveyed by fea to London. = in 

Farther within the land, and between this place 1 

and Norwich, are ſeveral good market- towns, and = ec 

a great many villages, all diligently applying to the Ce 

woollen manufacture; and the country is exceeding - Je 

fertile, as well in corn as paſture; particularly the „ a 

pheaſants were in ſuch great plenty, as to be ſeen in * f 

the fiubble like cocks and hens ; a teſtimony (by the . 2 

way) that the county had more tradefinen than gen- | „ 
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tlemen in it. Indeed this part is ſo intirely given up 

to induſtry, that what with the ſeafaring-men on 

the one f 

we fawno idle hands here, but every man buſy. 

Some of the principal of theſe towns are; 
1. Hickling and North-Walſham, noted only for 

a market each. 


2. Aylſham, a populous, and pleaſant town, 


where a court is kept for the duchy of Lancaſter, 
the manor having, by Edward III. been granted to 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter. 


At Wolterton lord Walpole has a ſeat, well envi- 


roned with wood ; and adjoining to Wolterton park 


is Blickling, the ſeat of the earl of Buckingham- 
ſhire. The park is large, and the water, in the form 


of a 2 winding river, is one of the fineſt in the 
kingdom. It is near a mile long, and in general from 


two to four or five hundred yards over: the colour is. 


very bright; but what renders it uncommonly beau- 
tiful, is the noble accompanyment of wood. The 


hills riſe from the edge in a various manner: in ſome 


places they are ſteep and bold, in others they hang 
in waving lawns, and fo crowned and ſpread with 


wood, that the whole ſcene is environed with a dark 
ſhade, finely contraſting the brightneſs of the water. 


Some woods of majeſtic oaks and beech dip in the 

very water, while others gently retire from it, and 
only ſhade the diſtant hills. Sometimes they open 
in large breaks, and let in the view of others darker 
than themſelves, or riſe fo boldly from the water's 


edge, as to exclude every other view. About the 


centre of the water, on the right of it, is a pro- 
jecting hill, thickly covered with beech : their ſtems 


are free from leaves, but their heads unite and form 


fo deep a gloom, that not a ray of the ſun can find 
admittance, while it illumines the water, on which 


you. look both ways. This partial view of the lake 


(for * 


de, and the manufacturers on the other, 


yy 
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(for the branches of the beech hang over the water, 
and form an horizon for the ſcene) is ſtrikingly beau- 


tiful, and you dwell on it with uncommon pleaſure. 


The houſe is unfortunately ſituated cloſe upon one 

end of the water; butit is a large and good one. 
3. Worſted, for the invention and twiſting of yarn, 

ſo called; alfo famed for ſtockings and ftufs. 


4. Catton, a hamlet ta Norwich. | 
5. Reepham, for a good malt-market ; having no 


church at all out of three; for there are only the 
ruins of one of them ſtanding. The chief trade of 


this town is in malt, of which great quantities are 
fold in its' market. 5 
6. Holt, for giving two lord mayors of the name 
of Greſham, (who were brothers) to London, in 
1537, and 1547, 1 2 
7. Fakenham, one of the beſt market- towns in 
the county; and „ 
8. St. F aith's, whither the drovers bring their 


black cattle to ſell to the Norfolk graſiers. 


Not far from Cromer is Greſham, the birth- place 
of the generous founder of the Royal Exchange and 
Greſham College, London. | | 


From Cromer we rode on the ſtrand, or open 


ſhore, to Weyburn Hope, the ſhore ſo flat, that in 


ſome places the tide ebbs out near two miles. From 


Weyburn weſt lies Clye, where are large falt- 


works, and very good falt made, which is fold all 


over the country, and ſometimes ſent to Holland, 
and to the Baltic. | 


Wells, three leagues weft by north of Clay, is a 


member of the port of Lynn, and much more con- 


ſiderable than any of the fore- mentioned places; its. 


inhabitants having at preſent about zo veſſels, three 
of which are upwards of 100 tons; and beſides theſe, 
at leaſt a dozen of fiſhing-boats, employing in the 


whole not leſs than 200 men. 
Hlolkham, 
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_ Holkham, the ſeat or rather palace of Thomas 
Wenman Coke, eſquire, one of the repreſentatives _ 


of the county of Norfolk, cannot be viewed with too 
much attention. The firſt objects, on entering it 


from the ſouth, are a few ſmall clumps of trees, 

which juſt catch your attention, and give you warn- | 
ing of an approach. They ſketch out the way to a 
triumphal arch, under which the road runs. This 


ſtructure is in a beautiful taſte, and furniſhed in an 
elegant manner: it is extremely light, and the white 
flint ruſtics have a fine effect. A narrow plantation 
on each fide of a broad viſta leads from hence to the 
obeliſk, at the diſtance of a mile and a half. This 


plantation, I muſt here obſerve, ought to be much 
broader, for you ſee the light through many parts 
of it; but I apprehend it only a ſketch of what 


was deſigned by the late earl of Leiceſter, who built 
this ſeat, and not meant as complete. At the bot- 
tom of the hill, on which the obeliſk ſtands, are the 
two porters lodges, ſmall, but very neat ſtructures. 
Riſing with the hill, you approach the obeliſk, 
through a very fine plantation, and nothing can be 
attended with a better effect than the viſta's open- 
ing at once. Of theſe are eight: 1. To the ſouth 


front of the houſe. 2. To Holkham church, on the 


top of a ſteep hill, covered with wood: a moſt 


beautiful object. 3. To the town of Wells, a parcel _ 


of ſcattered houſes appearing in the wood. 4. To 
the triumphal arch. The reſt direct the eye to 


diſtant plantations. Viſtas are by no means the 
taſte of the prefent age; but ſuch a genius as the 
late lord Leiceſter might be allowed to deviate from 


taſhion in favour of beauty and propriety. The 


houſe 1s elegant, and, for the moſt part, built of 


curious white brick. | 
Burnham-Overy, two leagues further weſt by ſouth, 
is accounted a creek to Wells, and is a little grow- 


ing 
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1 having fix veſſels belonging to it. But Bran- 
Ca 


er, Which is very near, and is alſo a creek to 
Wells, is now, and was formerly, much ſuperior to 
it. This, as the beſt and moſt accurate critics agree, 


vas a Roman ſtation, called by them Brannodunum, 


and was the head-quarters of the colonel of the Dal- 
matian horſe, poſted here under the command of the 
count of the Saxon ſhore for the protection of the 
country. All circumſtances concur in the ſupport of 


this opinion; the name fignifies a camp or fortreſs, 


ſeated on a hill, overlooking the ſea ; there have 
been coins, urns, and other antiquities, frequently 
found in the neighbourhood ; but what is moſt to be 
relied on, is the admirable ſituation of the place at 
the elbow, where the coaſt runs away ſouth, and 
where the province was expoſed to the depredations 


of pirates, dreaded in thoſe days, though unheard-of 


in ours. 


From the ſea-coaſt we turned to the ſouth weſt, 


through Snettiſham, a ſmall market-town, to Caſtle- 
riſing, which yet ſends two members to parliament; 
but ſhews a great many marks of Roman, Saxon, 


and Danith antiquities in and about it. 


On the left we ſaw Walſingham, an ancient town, 


famous for the old ruins of a monaſtery there, and 


the ſhrine of our lady, as noted as that of St. Tho- 
mas Becket at Canterbury; hence called, Our Lady 
of Walſingham. Two wells here are ſtill called by 


the name of the Bleſſed Virgin. 


Near this place, at Raynham, is the fine ſeat of 


: the lord viſcount Townſhend, where is a moſt ad- 


mirable picture of Belifarius in diſtreſs, by Salvator 


Rofa. 3 Ss - 
Not far diſtant is Houghton, the ſeat of the earl 


of Orford, containing the largeſt and fineſt colleQi- 


on of pictures in England. Many of the trees were 
planted by Sir Robert Walpole himſelf, 


The 
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The extent of the building, including the colon- 


nade and wings, which contain the offices, is 450 
feet; the main body of the houſe extends 166 feet. 


The hall, which is finiſhed in the inſide with ſtone, 


is a cube of 40 feet; the ſalon 40 by 3o feet; and 
the other rooms are 18 feet high. The ruftic and 
attic ſtories are 12 feet high each; under the ruſtic 


ſtory are arched vaults. The whole building is of 


ſtone, and is crowned with an entablature of the 
Tonic order, and a baluſtrade above; and there is a 
cupola at each corner of the houſe with lanterns 
upon them. „ 5 

The houſe, for the compaſs of ground it ſtands 
on, is reckoned as convenient, as finely ornamented, 
and as well furniſhed, as any houſe of its day, in 
the kingdom. | „ a | 

The whole tract of country from Holkham to 
Houghton was a wild ſheep-walk, before the ſpirit 


of improvement animated the inhabitants of this 


county, which is become remarkable for the extent 
of its farins, the plenty of its produce, the know- 
ledge of huſbandry, and the riches of its farmers. 


The uſe of marl and the practice of inclofing has 


given a new appearance to the face and inhabitants 
of this flouriſhing part of the kingdom. 
We proceeded hence to Lynn, another rich and 


populous port-town, well built, and well fituated, 
upon the river Oufe ; which has the greateſt extent 
of inland navigation of any port in England, Lon- 


don excepted. 
It was firſt called Lynn Epiſcopi, as the property 
of the biſhop of Norwich, till the diſſolution of 
monaſteries by king Henry VIII. when that prince 
becoming its poſſeſſor, conferred on it the name of 
Lynn Regis. ES | | 

It is fituated upon the Great Ouſe, about ten 
miles from the ocean, encompaſſed with a deep 


trench, 
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trench, walled almoſt all round, containing about 
2400 houſes, and divided by four rivulets arched 
over with about 15 bridges. It extends along the 


eaſt-ſide of the river; which in high ſpring-tides 


flows above 20 ſeet perpendicular, and is about the 


| breadth of the Thames above bridge for the length 


of a mile, and is divided into nine wards. On the 


_ north-end, towards the fea, ſtands St. Ann's Fort, 


with a platform of 12 large guns, commanding all 
the ſhips which paſs by the harbour ; and towards 
the land, beſides the wall, there are nine regular 


baſtions, and a ditch, nearly in the form of a ſemi- 


circle, which make it above half a mile in breadth. 


The town is fo ancient as to be ſuppoſed the fame 


with Maiden-Bourn, according to ſeveral old hiſ- 
torians. 1 5 „ 
The town-houſe, called Trinity-hall, is an anci- 
ent and noble building, which makes a fine appear- 


ance. 


Adjoining to it is the houſe of correction, called 
Bridewell, with apartments proper for the reception 


of ſuch as are put there, who beat and dreſs hemp 


* 
- 


during their confinement. - | 5 
The Market-croſs is a new edifice of free- ſtone, 


in the modern taſte, 70 feet high, erected on four 


ſteps, neatly adorned with ſtatues, and other orna- 
ments; with an inſcription, giving an account of its 
former condition, and preſent re-building. 

St. Nicholas's chapel is very ancient, and ſtands 


at the north end of the town. It is an appendage to 
St. Margaret's, and is eſteemed one of the fineſt and 
largeſt religious fabrics in England; it has a bell- 


tower of free- ſtone, and a pyramidal octangular 


ſpire over it, both which together are 170 feet from 
the ground. . 


All-Saints church, in South-Lynn, belonging for- 


merly to the Carmelite or White Friers, on the ruins 


ef whoſe monaſtery it is built. Though not large, 
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it is neat, ſolid, and regular, in forin of a croſs, 


within a church-yard well walled in. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the town ftands a rui- 


nous pile, called 'The Lady's Mount, or Red Mount; 
wherein formerly was a chapel Cedicated to the 


bleſſed Virgin, which ſerved as a receptacle for 
pilgrims travelling this way towards the celebrated 


convent of Our Lady at Walſingham. 


The library at St. Nicholas was erected by a 


voluntary ſubſcription of ſeveral hundred pounds ; 
to which the late lord viſcount Townſhend (who took 


bis title of baron from this town) Sir Robert Wal 


pole, Sir Charles Turner, and Robert Britriffe, eſq; 


deceaſed, were conſiderable benefactors. There is 
alſo another library at St. Margaret's, to which the 
late Thomas Thurlin, D. D. preſident of St. John's 


college in Cambridge, bequeathed all his books ; 


and alſo left an exhibition of fix pounds a year to 


a poor ſcholar, who ſhould go from the grammar- 
| ſchool to St. John's college in Cambridge; and for- 
ty ſhillings yearly towards the cloathing three of 
the — inhabitants of Gay wood, &c. 
From Lynn, I bent my courſe ſouthward to Down- 
ham, where is an ugly wooden bridge over the Ouſe; 


at which, as Hollingſhed informs us, in October 


1568, were taken 17 monſtrous fiſhes, from 20 to 
27 feet long. 5 


When we were at Downham, we took a turn to 


the ancient town of Thetford, ſituated partly in Nor- 
folk, and partly in Suffolk. It was raiſed on the 


ruins of the ancient Sitomagus, which was deſtroy- 
ed by the Danes. It is at preſent but meanly built 


but, by the ruins of churches and monaſteries ſti]! 


remaining, appears to have been formerly of great 


account; and even ſo far back as the time of king 
Edward the Confeſſor, it had 947 burgeſſes, and in 
that of William I. 720 manſions. On the Suffolk fide 

| | there 
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there now remain the ruins of fix churches and mo- 
naſteries, and there were ſeveral others in the town; 
but now there are but three pariſh churches ſtand- 

| -— omg one on the Suffolk, and two on the Nor- 
fo 


fide. It is, however, a town corporate, govern- 


ed by a mayor, aldermen, and common-council; has 


three annual fairs, and a plentiful weekly market. 


In the 7th year of king James I. an act paſſed for 
the founding of an hoſpital, a grammar ſchool, and 


maintenance of a preacher in this town for ever, 


according to the laſt will of Sir Richard Fulmerſton. 
Sir Joſeph Williamfon, ſecretary of ſtate to king 
Charles II. built here a new council-houſe, and was 


otherwiſe a good benefactor to the place. There is 
a large mount here, called Caſtle-hill, thrown up to 
a great height, and fortified with a double rampart, 


which Sir Henry Spelman thinks was a Daniſh camp. 


The lent aſſizes are uſually held here; and the 


Town fends two members to parliament. 
From Thetford we croſſed the Oufe to Brandon 


in Suffolk, which gives the title of an Engliſh duke 
to the duke of Hamilton of Scotland. This is no ill- 
built town, and has a 5⁰ 


od church belonging to it. 
It us a lord mayor to London, anno 1445, to wit, 
Str Simon Eyre, draper, who built Leadenhall for the 


uſe of the city, and left 5000 marks, a very great 
ſum in thoſe days, to charitable uſes. Brandon has 
| Joſt its market, but ſtands conveniently upon the Ouſe, 


over which it has a bridge, and a ferry to convey 


goods to and from the ifte of Ely, to which we di- 


rectly bent our courſe, and entered Cambridgeſhire. 


We made an excurſion from Ely northwards up 
to the Fens ; but we ſaw nothing that way worth re- 
marking, only deep roads, vaſl Jenlns, and dykes of 
water, which are all navigable ; though, * 
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this, a very rich ſoil, bearing a great quantity of 
hemp, but a bad unwholeſome air. Sn 

Wiſdich, however, which lies on the northern 
' extremity of the county, has not only been of note 
in the time of William I. who built a caſtle here, 
but is now a well-built market town, has a good. 


town-hall, and is efteemed the beſt trading town in 
the ifle of Ely, as having the convenience of good 


water-carriage to London, whither they ſend great 
quantities of rape or coal-ſeed, oil and butter, and 
bring back all forts of commodities, with which the 


whole ifle is furniſhed ; for it has a plentiful. 


market, 


A good way lower down, to the ſouth-weſt, are f 


the market- towns of Merih and Thorney ; the firſt 
is very inconſiderable, the other is delightfully fitu- 

ated ; and the land about it very fruitful in graſs 
and trees ; and fince the fens have been drained, it 
produces very good crops of corn. His grace the 


duke of Bedford has a good old feat at Thorney, 


which the late duke annually embelliſhed by plan- 


tations of trees, &c. having an extenſive eſtate of 


19, oo acres of land in this level. 5 
The Iſle of Ely is encompaſſed with the Ouſe and 


other waters. The city is fituated on a hill, in the 


middle ofa great plain. The ſoil is exceeding rich, 

and the city is encompaſſed with gardens, the pro- 
duce of which is fo excellent, that it furnithes all 
the country for ſeveral miles round, even as far as 
Cambridge and St. Ives; the former of which has 
almoſt all its garden ſtuff from hence. Great quan- 
tities of ſtrawberries are cultivated here, particularly 
of the white wood fort. | 


Ely is obſerved to be the only city in England 
ſubordinate to the bithop in its civil government, 


and unrepreſented in parliament, Here is a free- 
ſchool and two charity-ſchools. 


The 
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The minſter is a noble Gothic ſtructure, and has 
been, within theſe few years, thoroughly repaired, 


and confiderably beautitied, by the munificence and 


public ſpirit of the dean and chapter, and the late 


_ biſhop, Dr. Matthias Mawſon ; in particular, by 


removing the choir to the eaſt end of the church“. 


On the eaſt fide of the Cam, a little below Ely, 
ſtands Soham, a little market town towards the bor- 
ders of Suffolk, near the marſhes, which were for- 
merly dangerous to pals; but now there is a cauſe- 


way made, which leads very ſecurely over them. 


Here are the remains of an ancient church, which 
was ruined by the Danes, and a charity ſchool for 


near 100 children. 7 I TI 
We proceeded hence to Newmarket. At Chip- 
penham, near Snailwell, we ſaw a noble ſeat of 


admiral Ruſſell, created earl of Orford, for the 
| glorious victory obtained under his command over 


the French fleet, and the burning their ſhips off La 
Hogue, in 1692. 


The ſituation of this houſe is low, and on the 


edge of the fen country; but the building is thewy, 


the apartments noble, and the gardens are large, but 
in the old taſte. On the earl's death it devolved to 


Samuel Sandys, eſquire, father of the preſent lord 


Sandys, in right of his wife, one of the earl's heirs; 


but is now alienated from that family, and belongs 


to Criſpe Molineux, eſquire, in right of his wite, 
daughter of George Montgomery, eſquire. This 
gentleman has planted the verge. of that part of 


his eſtate, which is on Newmarket heath, with 
five or fix rows of trees. 


Arriving at Newmarket in the month of October, 
had the opportunity to ſee the horſe races, and a 
reat concourſe of the nobility and gentry, as well 
England. | 
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Newmarket is a handſome well- built town ; and, 


being a thoroughfare, reaps nv final] advantage by 
that means, as well as from the races. It conſiſts 


_ chiefly of one long ſtreet, the north fide of which is 


in Suffolk, and the ſouth in Cambridgethire. The 

town has two churches belonging to it, and a free- 
ſchool endowed by kind Charles II. . 

Ils went in the intervals of the ſport to ſee the fine 


ſeats of the gentlemen in the neighbouring county; 


for this part of Suffolk, being an open champaign 


country, and in an healthy air, is formed for plea- 


ſure, and all kinds of rural diverſion; and the coun- 
try is accordingly in a manner covered with fine 
_ feats of the nobility and gentry. 


Euſton- hall, the ſeat of the duke of Grafton, lies 
in the open country towards the fide of Norfolk, not 


far from Thetford, a place delightful in nature, and 
greatly improved by art. | 
From thence I went to Ruſhbrook, formerly the 


ſeat of the noble family of Jermyns, lord Dover, 


and now of the houſe of fir Charles Davers baronet. 
Then we ſaw Brently, the ſeat of the earl of Dyſert, 
and Culford, the ancient houſe of Lord Cornwallis. 
John Symonds, eſquire, has built a beautiful houſe 
about a mile and a half from Bury, and fir Charles 
Bunbury has greatly * his ſeat at Barton, by 
the addition of a very large and fine room. 
W e entered Cambridgethire out of Suffolk with all 


the advantage that can be imagined: juſt upon thoſe. 
pleaſant and agreeable plains, called Newmarket- 


heath. Acroſs which extendsa fortification, or ditch, 
with a rampart, commonly called The Devil's Dyke, 


but is beſt known by the name of Rech Dyke, from 


Rech, a ſmall market town lying near the heath. It 
is ſuppoſed to have been the boundary of the 
k ingdom of the Eaſt Angles. 


Paſling 
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Paſſing this ditch, we bes from the hills called 
Gogmagog, or rather Hogn150z. a rich and pleaſant 
vale weſtward, coverc4 with coco-felds, gentlemens 


ſeats, villages ; ani at a difta:ce, to crown all the 
reſt, that ancient and truly noble univerſity and 


town of Cambridge, capital of the county. 


Cambridgeſhire, except the fen part, is 1 


wholly a corn country; and of that corn, five parts 
in ſix of all they ſow is barley, which is generally 


ſold to Ware and Royſton, and other great malting- 
tons in Hertfordſhire, and is the fund from whence 


that vaſt quantity of malt, called Hertfordſhire 


malt, is made, and which is eſteemed the beſt in 


W 3 3 


n the top of Hogmagog-hills appears an ancient 
camp, or fortification, with a rampart and ditch, 


which moſt of our writers ſay was neither Roman 


nor Saxon, but Britiſh. ming James II. cauſed a 
the area of this camp, 


ſpacious ſtable to be built in 
for his running-horſes, and made old Mr. Frampton 


maſter or inſpeCQtor of them. The late earl Godol- 
phin had here a fine houſe on the very ſummit of the 


hill, to which his lordſhip frequently reſorted, 
eſpecially in the racing ſeaſon. 

As we deſcended weſtward, we ſaw the fen-coun- 
try on our right, almoſt all covered with water, like 
a ſea. The Michaelmas rains, having been very 
great that year, ſent down vaſt floods of water from 


the upland counties; and thoſe fens being the fink 


of no leſs than 12 counties, they are oiten thus 


overflowed. The rivers which thus empty themſelves - 


intotheſe fens, and carry off the water, are the Cam 
or Grant, the Great Ouſe and Little Ouſe, the 
Nene, the Welland, and the river which runs from 


Bury to Mildenhall. The counties which theſe rivers 
drain as above, are thoſe of | | 


Lincoln, 
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Lincoln, Warwick, Rutland. 

+ Cambridge, Oxford, Norfolk, 
+ Huntingdon, Leiceſter, Suffolk, and 
+ Bedford, Northampton, Effcx. 


In a word, all the water of the middle part of Eng- 
land, which does not run into the Thames, or the 
Trent, comes down into theſe fens. | 
In theſe fens are abundance of thoſe admirable 
pieces of art called decoys, or rather ducoys ; and it 
is incredible what quantities of wild-fowlof all forts, 
duck, mallard, teal, wigeon, &c. they take in them 
every week during the ſeaſon : it may indeed be 
gueſſed at in ſome meaſure by this, that there is a 
daucoy not far from Ely, which yields the landlord 
Fool. a year clear of the charge of maintaining a 
great number of ſervants for the management; from 
whence alone they aſſured me at St. Ives (a town on 
the Ouſe, whither the fowls are always brought to 
de conveyed to London), that they generally ſent 
up 3000 couples a week. Ea I 
There are more of theſe about Peterborough, from 
whence waggon loads are ſent up twice a week to 
London. I have ſeen theſe waggons, before the act 
of parliament to regulate carriers, drawn by ten or 
twelve horſes each, fo heavy were they loaden. 

As theſe fens appear overwhelmed with water, I 
obſerved, that they generally at the latter part ofthe 
year appear alſo covered with fogs ; ſo that, when 
the downs and higher grounds of the adjacent coun- 
wo — with the beams of the ſun, the iſle of 
Ely ſeemed wrapped up in miſt and darkneſs, and 
nothing could be diſcerned, but now - and then the 
cupola of — minſter. „„ 
One could hardly ſee this from the hills, without 
concern for the many thou ſand families confined to 
A thoſe 
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thoſe fogs, who had no other breath to draw, than 
what muſt be mixed with the choaking vapours, 


which ſpread over all the country; but, notwith- 


ſtanding this the people, eipecially thoſe that are 


uted to it, live as healthy as thoſe in a clearer air, 
except now-and-then an ague, which they make 


light ot; and there are great numbers of very ancient 
peopte among them. An act paſſed a few years ago, 
tor the more effectual draining and preſervation of 

b Ely, which contains 
6500 acres, and which were chiefly overflowed 


through the neglect of preſerving and clearing the 
| out-falls into the fea ; but as theſe grounds are na- 
turally very-rich and fertile, it may be imagined, 


what a benefit muſt accrue to the public by this 


means, when the draining and recovery of them ean 


be completed.—ln the neighbourhood of Cambridge 


is held Stourbridge fair, ſo called from a bridge 


over the brook Stour, which runs by the old Paper 


Mills into the river Grant. This fair was formerly by 


much the moſt conſiderable in England. Its ſtaple 
commodities are wool, hops, leather, cheeſe, and 
iron: woollen-drapers and mercers, and many other 


trades, formerly reſorted here from London, and for- 


med different ſorts of ſhops; but the number of 
theſe is now decreaſed: however, the trade of the 


above ſtaple commodities is ſtill very conſiderable. 


No coaches come from London, as formerly, to ply 
at this fair, the town. furniſhing great numbers 
themſelves, which are perpetually hurrying 
from Cambridge to the fair, and back again, while it 
laſts. I his fair is laid out, ſince the alteration of the 
ſtyle, on the 4th of September by the mayor and 


aldermen of the corporation, when people begin to 


build their booths ; and on the 18th of September, 


annually, it is proclaimed, with great ſolemnity, by 
the viee-chancellor, doctors, and proctors of the 


univerſity, 
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univerſity, and by the mayor and aldermen of the 
town, each body in their ſcarlet robes. Then the 


fair begins, and continues a fortnight; during which 


time it formerly was crouded with people, whocame 
from diſtant as well as the neighbouring counties; 
and the town of Cambridge, and the neighbouring 
_ villages, were ſo full of people, that they could ſcarce 
find room for them or their horſes ; but the numbers 


are now much leſs. The entertainment people meet 
with here, conſiſts chiefly of oyſters, herrings, and 


ſtubble-geeſe. There uſed to be play; acted every 


cvening, and muſic booths during the fair: but the 
univerſity not approving of theſe diverſions, they are 


no diſcontinued. 

The two univerſities of Cambridge and Oxford are 
ſo much the glory of this nation, that it would be 
an almoſt unpardonable defect in ſuch a work as 
this, not to take particular notice of them. Iſhallrefer 
that of Oxford to 1ts proper place ; and here give as 
brief an account as I can of this of Cambridge, and 
of the originals and founders of the ſeveral colleges, 
together with the favours and adyantages that have 
been within theſe few years conferred upon it by his 
late majeſty, and other benefaCtors. 


The town is governed by a mayor, high-ſteward, 


recorder, 13 aldermen, 24 common-councilmen, a 
town-clerk, and other officers ; but with regard to 
the government of the univerſity, that has a chan- 
cellor, eligible every three years, aut manere in 
eodem officio durante tacito conſenſu ſenatus.Cantabr. 
The preſent chancellor is his grace the duke of 
Grafton. He hath under him a Commiſſary, who 


holds a court of record of civil cauſes for all privi- 


| leged perfons and ſcholars, under the degree of 

maſter of arts. 

They have alfo an high ſteward, choſen by the 
ſenate, and holding by patent from the univerſity. 
The preſent high-ſteward is the earl of Hlardwicke. 
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The vice-chancellor is annually choſen on the 4'h 


of Navember, by the body of the univerſity, out 


of two perſons nominated by the heads of the 


colleges. 


The proctors are alſo annually choſen, as at Ox- . 
ford; as alſo are two taxers, who, with the. proctors, 


have cognizance of weights and meaſures, as clerks 
of the market. | _ | 
The univerſity has a Cuſtos Archivorum, or, 


regiſter; three Eſquire. Beadles, one Yeoman beadle, 


and two Library keepers. 
The proctors viſit the taverns, and other public- 


houſes, and have power to puniſh offending ſcholars, 


and to fine the public-houſes who entertain them. 
As to the antiquity of the univerſity of Cambridge, 


the ſtory goes, that Cantaber, a Spauiard, 270 years 


before Chriſt, firſt founded it; and that Sebert, king 
of the Eaſt Angles, reſtored it, Anno Chriſti 630, 
Afterwards, as the learned Camden obſerves, it lay 
a long time neglected, and was overthrown by the 


Dani ſh ſlorms, till all things revived under the 
Norman government. Soon after inns, hotels, and 


halls, were built for ſtudenis, though without en- 


_ dowments. 


I ſhall now give a brief account of the colleges 3 
and begin with, | | 


1. PrrEA-Hous E, 


Which was founded by Hugh Balſham, Biſhop of 


Ely, anno 1257, when only prior of Ely. But at 
firſt the ſcholars had no other conveniences than 
chambers, which exempted them from the high 
rates impoſed on them by the townſmen for lodgings, 
The endowment was ſettled by the ſame Hugh, 
when biſhop, anno 1284, for a maſter, 14 fellows, 
&c. Which number might be increaſed ordiminiſhed 

according 
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according to the improvement or diminution of 


their revenues. 


2. CLARAEK-HA TL 


Was founded in the Vear 1340, by Richard Ba- 


dew, chancellor of the univerſity, and, in the year 
1347, was rebuilt by lady Elizabeth Burgh, third 
ſiſter and coheir of Gilbert, earl of Clare, Wife of 
John de Burgh, lord of Connaught in Ireland. Dr. 
Badew ad before built an houſe called Univerſity 
Hall, wherein the ſcholars lived upon their own ex- 


pence for 16 years, till it was accidentally deftroyed 


| * fire. The founder, finding the charge of rebuilding 


would exceed his abilities, had the kind ailiſtance of 


the ſaid lady, through whoſe liberality it was not 


only rebuilt, but endowed for the maintenance of one 


maſter, ten fellows and ten ſcholars, and ſhe gave 
it the name of Clare Hall. This college conſiſts of 


one grand court, all of free-ſtone, of the Tuſcan 


and Ionic orders, adorned with pilaſters, and two 
noble porticos ; it is one of the neateſt and moſt 


uniform houſes in the univerſity, and is delighttully 


ſituated, the river Cam-ranning by the garden and 
walks. It has lately had a beautiful chapel added 
to it, which coſt 7000 l. 1 


3. PEMIROKE-HALI 


Was four ded in the year 1343, by the lady Mary 
St. Paul, counteſs of Pembroke, third wife to Audo- 
mare de Valentia, earl of Pembroke; who, after his 
death, intirely ſequeſtered herſelf from all worldly 
delights, and, among other pious aQs, built this 
college, which has been ſince much augmented by 
the benefactions of others. The chapel, built by Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, is one of the moſt elegant and beſt 
proportioned chapels in the univerſity. 
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4- ST. BewneT's, or Coxyus-CuxisT1 
| COLLEGE, | 


Was founded by the Society of Friers of Corpus 
Chriſti, in the year 1350. This roſe out of two 
guilds or fraternities, one of Corpus Chrifti, and the 
other of the Bleſſed Virgin, which after a long emu- 
lation, being united into one body, by a joint in- 
tereſt built this college, which took its name from 


the adjoining church of St. Benedict. Their greateſt 


benefactor was Dr. Matthew Parker, once maſter of 
the college, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who, by his prudent management, recovered ſe- 
veral rights of the college; and, beſides two fellow- 
ſhips and 14 ſcholarſhips, and the advowſon of the 
living of St. Mary Abchurch, in London, gave a 
great number of excellent MSS. to their library, 


which were moſtly collected out of the remains of 
the old abbey- libraries, colleges, and cathedrals, and 


chiefly relate to the hiſtory of England. This col- 


lege, being now in a ruinous condition, is intended 


ſoon to be rebuilt, by the benefactions of Dr. Mawſon, 
the late Bithop of Ely, &c. the plan being already 


engraven. 


5. TxinitTyY-HaLL 


Was founded in the year 1351 by William Bate- 


man, biſhop of Norwich. It was built upon a place 
which once belonged to the Monks of Ely, and was 
an houſe for ſtudents before the time of biſhop Bate- 
man, who, by exchange for the adyowſon of cer- 
tain reQories, got it into his own poſſeſſion. He was 


a great maſter of civil and canon law; whereupon 


the maſter, two feliows, and three ſcholars(the num- 
ber appointed by him at the firſt foundation), were 
obliged to follow thoſe two ſtudies. It has been 
ſince much augmented by benefaQors, and has been 
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all new caſed with ſtone; and a large benefaction is 


expected ſoon to fall in, which will enable the ſo- 


ciety to extend t wo wings down two the river. 
6. Gow vI LE and Catus CoLLZSE. 


Anno 1348, Edward Gonvile founded an hall, 
called after his name, upon the place where now are 


the orchard and tennis court of Bene t-Colleze ; but, 
within five years after it was removed into the place 
_ where it now ſtands, by biſhop Bateman, founder of 
Trinity-hall. Anno 1557. John Caius, doctor of 


phyſie, improved this hall into a new college, ſince 
_ chiefly called by his name; and it has of late years 
received confiderable embelliſhments, &c. | 


7, Kinc's CoLLEGE 


Was founded in the year 1441, by king Henry VI... 


It was at firſt but ſmall, being built by that prinee 
for a rector and 12 ſcholars only. Near it was a little 


hotel for grammarians, built by William Bingham, 


which was granted by the founder to king Henry, 
ſor the enlargement of his college. Whereupon he 
wmited theic two, and, having enlarged them, by ad- 


ding the church of St. John Zachary, founded a 


college for a provoſt, 70 fellows and ſcholars, three 
chaplains, &c. The chapel belonging to this college 

is deſervedly reckoned one of the fineſt Gothic buil- 
dings now remaining in Europe. It is 304 feet long; 
its breadth, including the cells or burial places on 
each fide, is 73 feet without, and 40 within; its 
height to the battlements is 91 feet; it has not one 
pillar in it, though it has two roofs, the firſt of ſtone, 


and the other of timber covered with lead. It has 12 


large windows on each ſide, finely painted; and the 
carving, and other workmanſhip, of the ſtalls is tru! 
elegant. It is remarkable, that the walls of the anti- 
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in which he was involved wit 
prevented his accomplithing it; and the proſecution 


chapel are much more ornamented than thoſe of the 
choir or chapel]. The eaſt end, under ihe fine painted 


window, has been lately fitted up with great taſte in 


the Gothic ſtyle, at the expence of i 5000. from deſigns 
of Mr. James Eſſex, architect, of Cambridge. It 
conſtitutes one fide of a large ſquare; for the royal 


founder deſigned, that the college ſhould be a 


quadrangle, all of equal _ but — civil wars, 
the houſe of Vork, 


of his good deſign was reſerved to our own time. 


What has been added within theſe few years paſt is 
not only an ornament to the college, but to the 
whole univerſity, The new building, which is of 
Portland ſtone, runs from the weſt-end of the chapel, 
a little detached from it, to the ſouth ward, makes 
another ſide of the ſquare, and contains ſpacious 
chambers and apartments, being 236 feet in length, 


forty fix in breadth, and near 50 feet high. 
February, 1734, the workmen, Cigging for the 
foundation of the new buildingsof this college, found 


a great number of broad pieces of gd; of the coin 


of king Henry V. exceeding fair. As Iden as it was 


known, the governors of the college get dut of the. 


workmens hands a conſiderable number, whieh 


they made preſents of to their particular benefaQtorsy* | Is 
and divided among themſelves, and the fellows ofthe. © 
— 3 but it is ſuppoſed, that the workmenſe-. 
m 


creted many; for this coin was very ſcarce befgr 


| 1 4 | 5 5 | 
8. Queen's CoLLEeGE 5 . 


Was founded by queen Margaret of Anjou, wiſe 5 
of king Henry VI. in the year 1448, but the trouble- 
ſome times that ſollowed would not give her leave 


to complete the fabric. The firſt maſter ofit, — 
N | | _ © Ducket, 


Ducket 
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Ducket, procured great ſums of money from well- 
diſpoſed perſons, towards finiſhing this work; and 
ſo far prevailed with queen Elizabeth, wife of _ 
Edward IV. that the perfected what her profeſſed 
enemy had begun. The reverend Mr. Ferdinando 
Smythes, ſenior fellow of Queen's College, who died 
in November 1725, gave 15007. to the ſame, to be 
appropriated to the uſe of three bachelors of art, till 
the time of their taking their maſters degree. This 
college is much improved by a large new building, 
according to which the front towards the river is 
intended to be completed. Os 


9. Caruarine-HALL 


Was founded in the year 1459, by Dr. Robert 
Woodlark, third provoſt of King's College ; and the 
hall was built over-againſt the Carmelites houſe, for vs 
one maſter and three fellows. The numbers have 

been ſince greatly increaſed, as well as the revenues, 
by a late confiderable benefaction, and a new build- 
ing is added, at the eaſt-end of the maſter's lodge, 
and the whole is parted from the ſtreet by an hand- 
fome brick-wall, with ſtone columns and iron gates. 
Dr. Thomas Sherlock, late bithop of London, gave, 
in his life-time, 6501. for fitting up an handſome 
room, as well for the reception of the college libra- 
os - ry, as of his own books, which were placed therein 
: after his deceaſe. He likewiſe gave the iron pali- 
ſades, at the back of the college. . 


10. Jesus CoLLEGE 


Was founded anno 1497, by John Alcock, biſhop 
of Ely, - out of an old 2 nunnery dedicated 

to St. Radegund, given him by king Henry VII. and 
pope Julius II. on account of the ſeandalous incon- 

» tinence of the nuns, in wa to be by him converted 
| 5 | 10 
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to this uſe. And this prelate eſtabliſhed in it a 
bers have been much increaſed by aſter- benefactions. 


11. ChrisT's ColLEGE 


Was founded by the lady Margaret, counteſs of 


Richmond and Derby, mother of king Henry VII. 


anno 1506, upon the place where God's Houſe for- 
merly ſtood. She ſettled there a maſter and 1 2 fel- 
lows, & c. which number in king Edward VPs time 
being complained of as ſavouring of ſuperſtition, by 
_ alluding to our Saviour and his 12 Diſciples, that 


prince added a 1 3th fe]lowſhip, with ſome new ſcho- 
larſhips. This college has been, within theſe few 


years paſt, adorned with a very fine new building, 
and the whole court caſed with ſtone, and ſaſhed 


on the inſide. 


12. Sr. Joun's CoLLecGE 


Was founded in the year 1509, by the ſame lady, 
upon the place where, anno 1134, Nigel or Neal, 


ſecond bi ſhop of we founded an hofpital for canons 


regular; which, by Hugh de Balſham, was converted 


into a priory dedicated to St. John, and, by the ex- 


cecutors of the ſaid counteſs of Richmond, into a col- 
lege, under the name of the ſame faint. For ſhe 


died before it was finiſhed, which retarded the work 
for ſome time ; but it was afterwards carried on by 
ker executors ; and in the beginning of the reign of 
king James I. was greatly enlar ged with fine new 


dui dings. This col 2 pleaſantly ſituated by the 
river, is no leſs remarkable for its number of ſtu- 
dents, and 1ts beautiful 2 and gardens, than for 


its ſtrict and regular diſcipline. It has a noble li- 
brary, which has been of late years greatly aug- 
mented by the acceſſion of the library of Dr. 

| | Gunning, 
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Gunning, biſhop of Ely, and of that of Matthew 


Prior, elq. who continued fellow of this ſociety till 


rhe day of his death, or nearly fo. One fide of the 


firſt court, oppoſite to the chapel, has been lately in 


a manner rebuilt, and the rooms all new laid out, 
ſa ſlied, and faced with ftone. | | 


13. MicDalLeEn COLLEGE 


Was founded anno 15432, by Thomas Aulley, 
lord chancellor of England, and was afterwards en- 
larged and endowed by fir Chriſtopher Day, lo:d 
chief juſtice of England. This college ſtands by itſelf 
on tae north-weſt ſide of the river, and hath been of 
late years improved and adorned by an handſome 
proce of building. A fellowſhip of a conſiderable va- 


ue has been lately founded at this college, which is 
appropriated to gentlemen of the county of Norfolk, 


and called The Travelling Norfolk Fellowthip. 


Too the library of this college were lefta colſecti- 


on of books and MSS. by Samuel Pepys, eſq; as 
_ alſo great numbers of papers relating to the navy 
and admirality, The benefactor bequeathe.! the 
preſſes, as well as the books and papers ; and they 
are kept in the manner ke left them. 


14. Tzrnity COLLEGE 
Was founded anno 1 546, by king Henry VIII on: 


of three others, St. Michael's college built by Hervie 
of Stratton in the time of Edward II. King's Hal! 


founded by Edward III and Fenwick's Hotel.. Its 


worthy maſter T. Nevil, dean of Canterbury, repair- 
ed, or rather new- built, this college, with that ſplen- 
dor and magnificence, that, for ſpaciouſneſs and the 
beauty and uniformity of its buildings, it is hardly 
to be outdone. All which have been tince ſtill further 


improved by a molt noble and flately library, pre- 
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ſented by the famous Dr. Iſaac Barrow ; and built 
by Sir Chriſtopher Wren at 20,000/. expence: a 


right reverend prelate) perhaps not to be matched in 
theſe kingdoms. This N is likewiſe rendered 
famous on account of ſeveral great men it has edu- 
. eated, as the lord Bacon, Sir Iſaac Newton, Mr. 

Cowley, Dr. Barrow, Mr. Dryden, Mr. Ray, Dr. 
Bentley, and Dr. Smith, its hs nd maſter. July 
4. 1755, was erected in the anti-chapel, by Dr. 
Smith, that noble marble ſtatue of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
which is allowed, by the beſt judges, to be a com- 
plete maſter- piece of the celebrated Mr. Roubiliac, 
and is thus deſcribed by an ingenious modern poet: 


Hark! where the organ, full and clear, 
With loud hoſannas charms the ear, 
Behold (a priſm within his hands) 
Abiorb'd in thought great Newton ſtands! 
Such was his brow, and look ſerene, 

His ſerious gait, and muſing mein; 
When, taught on eagle wings to fly, 

He trac'd the wonders of the ſky; 

The chambers of the fun explor'd, 
Where tints of thouſand hues were ſtored. 


= - EMANUEL CoLLeGE 
Was founded anno 1584, by Sir William Mildmay, 


place where was formerly a convent of Dominicans, 
founded 1n the year 1280, by the lady Alice, coun- 
teſs of Oxford. After the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries 


Sir Walter ſeems to have bought it. It has a very 
| neat chapel, built by the bounty of Dr. William 
Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others. And 
the library belonging to it received a fine addition 


by 
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by the caleatle collection of books of the ſame arch- 


biſhop, given to it on the deceaſe of that prelate. 


This building has been very much improved by a 


ine and extenſive front to the ſtreet, of regular ar- 


chitecture. 
16. SDR EY-SUSss EJ CoLLEG E 


Was founded in 1598, by virtue of the will of 
the lady Frances Radelitf, counteſs dowager of Suſ- 


ſex, who died anno 1589, and by her will left 5000 JI. 
for the founding of a college, to be called Sidney- 

Suſſe x. It was erected on the place where formerly 
the monaſtery of Grey-Friers, built by king Edward 
I. had flourithed. But though this college owes its 
riſe to the bequeſt of this la 7 and the care of her 
executors, it 1s exceedingly improved by the bene- 


factions of Sir Francis Clerk, who, beſides erecting 


the buildings in the ſecond court, augmented the 
. ſcholarſhips, and founded four fellowthips more; 


and moreover Sir John Brereton left to it above 


2000. It has been greatly improved, partly in its 


hall, in the time of its late maſter, and a hand- 
ſome chapel is now building. 
Theſe are the ſixteen colleges or halls in this 


univerſi 


ty. | 
The Lhools of this univerſity were at firſt in pri- 


vate houſes, hired from ten years to ten years for 
that purpoſe by the univerſity ; in which time they 
might not be put to any other uſe. Afterwards pub- 


lic ſchools were built at the charge of the univerſity, 
in or near the place where they now ſtand: but the 


_ preſent fabric, as it is now built of brick and rough 
| Kone, was erected partly at the expence of the uni- 


verſity, and partly by the contributions of ſeveral 
benefactors. N 
The whole number of fellows in the univerſity is 
406, and of ſcholars 666; beſides which there are 
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236 inferior officers and ſervants of various kinds, 
Who are maintained upon the foundation. Theſe, 
however, are not all the ſtudents of the univerſity ; 
there are two ſorts of ſtudents, called penſioners, the 


greater and the leſs: the greater penſioners are in 
general, the young nobility, and are called fellow- 
commoners, becauſe, though they are ſcholars, they 


dine with the fellows; the leſs are dieted with the 


ſcholars ; but both live at their own expence. The 


nobility, which includes baronets, are called and 


rankas noblemen ; and as fuch are entitled to degrees, 


without waiting the ſtatutable time. There are alſo 


a conſiderable number of poor ſcholars, called fizars : 


| theſe, though not abſolutely of the foundations, are 


capable. of receiving many benefactions, called ex- 


hibitions; which aſſiſt them greatly in paſſing through 


ſuch an expenſive education; but the number of 
thoſe penſions and fizars cannot be aſcertained, as 


it is in a ſtate of perpetual flutuation. 
The univerſity library was firſt built by Rother- 


ham, archbiſhop of York, who, with Tonſtal, biſhop 
of Durbam, furniſhed it with choice books ; few 
whereef are to be found at preſent. But it contained 


nevertheleſs about 14000 books, when his late ma- 


jeſty king George I. was graciouſly pleaſed, in the 
beginning of his reign, to purchaſe the large and cu- 
rious library of Dr. John Moor, biſhop of Ely, who 


died July 30, 1714, and, as a mark of his royal 


favour, to beſtow it upon this univerſity. 
There have been very lately great additions and 


alterations made in the library, for ihe beiter diſpo- 


ſition of this valuable royal preſent, which conſiſted 
of upwards of 30,000 volumes, and coſt the king 
7000 guineas. And Charles, the firſt lord viſcount 


Townſhend, having underſtood that the univerſity, 


to ſhew their gratitude, and do honour to the memo- 


ry of his majeſty king George I. intended to erect a 


ſtatue 
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ſtatue of that monarch, was pleaſed to offer to cauſe 
the ſame to be carved, and 2 up in the faid library 
at his own expence ; which generaus tender was re- 
ceived by the univerſity in the manner it deſeryed, 
and with circumfſlances equally to their own and his 
lord ſhip's honour. And in the month of October 
1739, in purſuance thereof, a fine marble ſtatue of 


this great prince was accordingly erected in the ſe- 


nate-houſe of the univerſity ; on which are the fol- 
loving inſcriptions ; viz. On the front: 


GEORGITO 
Optimo Principi, 
Magnæ Britanniæ Regi, 
Ob inſignia ej us in hanc Academiam 
Merita, | 
Senatus Cantabrigienſis 
In perpetuum | 
Grati Animi Teftimonium 
Statuum 
Mortuo ponendam 
Decrevit. 
That is, By the ſenate of Cambridge it was decreed, 
. _ that a ſtatue ſhould be erected to his late moſt ex- 
cellent majeſty George I. king of Great Britain, 


CAROLUS 
Vicecomes Townſhend, 
Summum tum Academiæ, tum 
Reipublice Decus, 

Fro Eximia, qua Regem coluerat, 
Pietate, proque ſingulari, 
Dua Academiam foverat, 

Caritate, Statuam 


— > —— 
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as a perpetual monument of their gratitude for his 
fignal benefits to this univerſity. On the leſt: 


Senat 
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A Senatu Atademico decretam 
Sumptibus ſuis e Marmore 
Faciendam hbcavit. 


That is, Charles lord viſcount Townſhend, a prin- 
eipal ornament both of the univerſity and the Line, 
agreeably to his ſingular loyalty towards his 

rince, and the particular affeQtion wherewith he 


d favoured the univerſity, engaged to have the 


ſtatue, which was decreed by the ſenate of Cam- 
bridge, made of marble at his own expence. 


 CAROLUS Filius 

Vicecomes Townthend, 
 Virtutum ægue ac Honorum 

Paternorum Heres, 

8 — 
| Quam Pater Morte ſubita abreptus 
Imperfectam reliquerat, 

Perficiendam, 
 Atque in hoc ornatiſſemo 
Academies Loco collocandam 


Curawut. 


That is, Charles the ſon, lord viſcount Townſhend, 


heir alike to the virtues and dignities of his father, 


cauſed this ſtatue, which his father, ſurpriſed by 
fudden death, had left imperfect, to be complet- 


ed, and erected in this moſt honourable place of 


the univerſ:ty. 


The fame beneficent king, not contented with 
having given this noble inſtance of his royal bounty 
to the univerſity of Cambridge, in the year 1724 was 


' graciouſly pleaſed to confer another mark of his fa- 


vour upon them, and which extended to the univer- 


ſity of Oxford, in creating a new eſtabliſhment in 


a moſt uſeful branch of learning, which was much 
wanted, 
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wanted, and for which till that time there had been 


no proviſton: this was, to appoint two 2 not 
under the degree of maſter of arts, or bachelor of 


laws, ſkilled in modern hiſtory, and in the know- © 
ledge of modern languages, to be nominated king's 


profeſſors of modern hiftory, one for the univerſity 
of Cambridge, and the other for that of Oxford; 
who are obliged to read lectures in the public 


ſchools, at particular times z each of which profef- 
ſors to have a ſtipend 4 annum: out of 
iged to 


which each profeſſor is o maintain, with 
ſufficient ſalaries, two perſons at leaſt; well quali- 
fied to teach and inſtruct in writing and ſpeaking the 


faid languages, gratis, twenty ſcholars of each uni- 
_ verſity to be nominated by the king, each of which 
is obliged to learn two, at le 


aſt, of the ſa id languages. 
The fame prince alſo was pleaſed to appoint 
twelve perſons, choſen out of each of the univerſi- 
ties, to be preachers in the royal chapel of White- 
hall, at ſtated times, with a ſalary of thirty pounds 
to each; and declared, that he would cauſe a par- 
ticular regard to be had to the members of the two 
univerſities in the diſpoſitions of thoſe benefices 
which fell into the royal gift. 15 

A very fine marble ſtatue, by Ryfbrack, of Charles 


duke of Somerſet, who was chancellor of this uni- 


verſity for above fixty years, was placed, in July 
1756, in the ſenxte-houſe at Cambridge, on the right 
hand of the door, as you enter. It exhibits a noble 


figure of the duke in the younger part of his life, 


raiſed on a ſquare pedeſtal, and in the V andyke dreſs, 
with the enſigns of the order of the garter, leaning 


in an eaſy poſture on his leſt arm, and holding out 


a roll in his right-hand. The whole piece has a very 
graceful and majeſtic look, is extremely well exe- 
cuted, and does honour to the artiſt. It was a pre- 
ſent made to the univerſity by the duke's illuſtrious 


_ daughters, the marchioneſs of Granby and lady 


Gueinſey. 
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Guernſey. The following inſeription in capitals 
is ſet on the front of the pedeſtal: 1 


Carolo 
Duci Somerſetenſi 5 
Strenuo juris Acagemici Defenſori 
Acerrimo Libertatis Public windici- 
Statuam 
Tectiſſimarum Matronarum Munus 
I. M ponendam decrevit 
Academia Cantabrigienſis 
Duam Prefidio ſus munivit 
Auxit Munificentia + 
Fer annos plus ſexaginta 


4 Cancellarins. 


That is, To Charles duke of Somerſet, a ftrenuous 
defender of the rights of the univerſity, a zealous 
aſſertor of public liberty, this ſtatue, the gift of 
two moſt excellent matrons, was willingly and 


deſervedly placed by the decree of the univerſity, 


which he, chancellor of it above ſixty years, de- 
fended by his patronage, augmented by his mu- 
nificence. W 56t's 


On the reverfe: 1 5 


Han flatuam , 
Sue in parentem pietatis 
In academiam ſtudii 
Monumentum' + 
Ornatiſſimæ Fæ nin 
Franciſca Marchionis de Granbi Cunjuæ 
Charlotta Baronis de Guernſey 
S. P. faciendam curaverunt 
1756. N % 5 
ct N nba: 
| That 
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That is, This ſtatue, a monument of filial duty to 


their parent, of their affection for the univerſity, 


the moſt accomplithed ladies, Frances, wife of the 


marquis of Granby, Charlotte, of lord Guernſey, 


| Cauſed to be erected at their own expence, 1756. 


An Italian ſtatue of Fame, by Borotta, brought 
from Cannons, the ſeat of the late duke of Chan- 
dois, was preſented the univerſity by Peter Bur- 

rel, junior, eſquire. 


In the year 1766, his grace the duke of New- 
caſtle, chancellor of the univerſity, r a ſine 


ſtatue of _ George II. in the ſenate-houſe, oppo- 


lite to that o 


the following inſcription : | 


Georgio Secundo, 
Patrono ſuo, optime merenti, 
Semper Venerands ; 
Quad wolenti Populo, 
Juſtiſime humaniſſime 
In Pace & in Bella © 
Feliciter imperavit ; 
uo. I Academiam Cantabrigienſem 
Fovit, auxit, ornavit; 
| Hanc Statuam, | 
Aternum, faxit Deus, Monumentum 
| Grati animi in Regem, 
 Piectatis in Patriam, 
Amoris in Academiam, 
Suis Sumptibus, poni curavit, 
Thomas Holles 
Dux de Neweaſtle 
Academia Cancellaxius, 
A. D. 1766. | 
That 


his royal father George I. as a monu- 
ment of gratitude to his royal maſter, and of regard 
to the univerſity. On the front of the pedeſtal is | 
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That is, To George II. his ever honoured and truly 
deſerving patron, who happily, moſt juſtly, and 
moſt clemently, governed a willing people, in 
peace and in war; who cherithed, enriched, 
adorned, this univerſity of Cambridge: this ſtatue 
Was erected as a laſting monument of his grati- 
tude to his king, of his piety to his country, and 
love to this univerſity, at his own expenee, by Cir 
Thomas Holles duke of Netcaftle, chancellor of 1 
the univerſity, in the year 1766. BE, 


On the 29th of April, 1755, his grace the duke 1 
of Newcaſtle, chancellor of this univerſity, attended Th 
dy the heads and doQors, and almoſt all the mem: _—. 


bers of the ſenate-houſe, proceeded from Clare-hall = — 
do the place intended for the erection of a new pub- BE Ef & 
lic library; and there his grace, after a ſhort addreſs | by 
in Latin for ſueceſs to the undertaking, laid the firſt 19 Y 
ſtone, in the hollow part of which was placed a le 
great number of gold and ſilver pieces of his late i | > 
majeſty's coin; and, in another part of it, a copper- ; Wh 
plate, with the following inſeription: I; | 5 
Conſt antiæ Mternitatique ſacrum, 2 
Latus Hoc Orientale Bibliathece Publice, | q 

| Egregia Georgii Imi | 


Britanniarum Regis. a 
Liberalitate locupletatæ 5 
Vetuſtate abſaletam inflauravit I 
Georgii Idi Principis optimi 8 
 Munijicentia, | | 

Accedente | 1 
Nodilffimor um virorum, | - 1 ; 
Thomas Holles Ducis de Newcaſtle, | 1 hi 

Academiæ Cancellarii | , 

Philippi Comitis de Hardwicke Angliz Cancellarit 

| Academie ſummi Seneſchalli : 
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Ac plurimorum Fræſulum, Optimatum, _ . 
Aliorumgue Academia fautorum wr 
Propenſa in Rei literuriæ incrementum : 1 14 
Splendaremque, henignitate. king = 
| Lapidem hunc immobilem. 1 
Operis exordium 


Ipfrus auſpiciis ſuſcepti, 
Auctoritate, Patrac inio, Procuratione, 
Fieliciter, Deo propitio, per ficiendi, 
Circumſt ante frequentiſſima Academicorum Corona : 
+... Prid. Kalend. Maii, M,Dcc. Lv. 
Sua manu ſolemniter t oſuit 
Academia Cancellarius. 


That is, Sacred to conſtancy and eternity, this eaſt 
ſide of the public library, enriched by the ſingular 

| liberality of George I. king of Great Britain, 

when decayed with age, was rebuilt by the muni- 

ficence of the beſt of princes George II. with the 
additional bounty of the moſt noble Thomas Hol- 
les, duke of Newcaſtle, chancellor of the univer- 
fity, Philip, earl of Hardwicke, lord high-chan- 
cellor of England, high-ſteward of the fame, of 

| ſeveral prelates, noblemen, and other patrons of 
the univerſity, warmly affected to the increaſe and 
fplendor of learning. 'This immoveable ftone, 
he beginning of the work, under the ſaid auſpices, 


authority, prong and procuration undertaken, 1 

and, by God's help, to be happily perfeQed, in 

preſence of a numerous aſſembly of the gentlemen 83 

- of the univerſity, the chancellor thereof laid fo» | 
lemnly, with his own hand, on the laſt day of 1 


April, 1755. 


Some other benefactions to this univerſity, within 
theſe few years paſt, are as follow: 


On 
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On the death of Mrs. Addenbroke (Mar. 1720) 
widow of an eminent phyſician of that name, the 


ſum of about 4000 J. devolved to this univerſity ;_ 


which, by the doQor's will, was to be applied to the 


building and furniſhing a phyſical hoſpital in Cam- 


bridge, in which poor diſeaſed people were to be ad- 
mitted for cure gratis. The maſter and fellows of 
Catherine-hall were appointed truftees of this cha- 


rity. This hoſpital was erected a few years after; 
but one of the executors of Mrs. Addenbroke, in 


whoſe hands the' money was lodged, failed, which 


put a ſtop to the completing of this building. But 
in the year 1758, the univerſity having obtained a 


_ decree in Chancery for a ſum of _— ariſing from 
the eſtate of the truſtee, in whoſe hands the 


money had been, they finiſhed the building, and 


opened it for a public infirmary, under the ſanction 


of an act of parliament. Dr. Walker, fub-maſter of 
 'Trinity-college, who died December 15, 1764, in 


his life-time purchaſed for 1600 J. near five acres of 

ground for a phyſic-garden, and made a donation of 

it to the univerſity, and by his will left 50 L a year 
for the ſupport of it; but further aſſiſtance is want- 

Ing to bring it to perfection. 

Dr. John Woodward, who died April 25, 1728, 


left to the univerſity of Cambridge a fum of money, 


for erecting a lectureſhip for natural philoſophy, 
with a proviſion of 1507. per annum for the ſupport 


and maintenance of the ſame for ever. He likewiſe 


bequeathed to the faid univerſity his collection of 
foſſils, and other natural curioſities, and ſuch a part 
ot his library moreover, as was neceſſary to illuſ- 
trate his ſaid collection. The Woodwardian lectur- 


ers have been, 1. 1731, Conyers Middleton, D. D. 


2. 1734, Charles Maſon, B. D. afterwards D D. 
3. 1762, John Michell, B. D. 4, 1764, Samuel 
Ogden, D. D. the preſent profeſſor. 
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Thomas Lowndes, eſq; who died in 1748, be- 
queathed his eſtate at Overton and Smallwood, in 
Cheſhire, to found a profeſſorſhip of geometry and 
aſtronomy in this univerſity, to be called by his name. 

His preſent majeſty has beſtowed 1001. per ann. 


on the profeſſor of anatomy, the fame ſum on the 
profeſſor of botany, and the like on the profeſſor of 


_ chemiſtry ; but ſince the death of the laſt profeſſor, 
payment of the ſlipend has ceaſed, though the pre- 
ſent profeſſor is ſaid to be in every reſpect deſerving 

of ſuch or greater favours. 

Cambridge-caſtle was built by William the con- 

| queror, as one of thoſe many which he erected in 
divers parts, to curb his new ſubjects. It was ſtrong 


and ftately, and had in it, among other ſpacious 


apartments, a magnificent hall. This being neg- 
lected, the ſtones and timber of it were afterwards 
begged of Henry IV. by the maſter and fellows of 
King's Hall, towards the building of their chapel. 
Nothing is now ſtanding but the gatehouſe, which is 


the county gaol, and an artificial high hill of a ſteep 


aſcent, and level at top. e 
Adjoining to the town-hal]l of Cambridge, is a new 
ſhire-houſe, built with brick and ſtone, at the ex- 


pence of the county; wherein are two courts; one 


for niſi prius, the other for criminal cauſes; which 
were opened by lord chief juſtice Willes, and Mr. 
Baron Clarke, Auguſt 11, 1747. 

The town of Cambridge is very large; moſt of its 


ſtreets are narrow, the houſes ill-built, and the 


greateſt part of them much out of repair; ſo that, 
were it not for the colleges, and other publiceditices, 
it would make but a mean appearance; yet both uni- 
verſity and town agreed in reject ing the moit-fayour- 
able opportunuy that cauld he hoped for, of paving, 
lighting, &c. under an act of parliament, about 


ſe ven or eight years ago; and yet, it is ſaid, they 
1 value 


re 
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value chemſelves upon being one of the firſt paved 


tons. 


Here is a good market for kh, butter, garden- 


ware, &c. at the upper end of which is a very hand- 


ſome conduit, which ſupplies the inhabitants with 


freſh water: this is brought by a ſmall channel from 


a brook about three miles from Cambridge, and is 
conveyed through the principal ftreet of the different 


parts of the town, at the expence of Hobſon the let- 
ter- carrier, who left an eftate in land o the cor- 
poration, for keeping the channel and conduit in 


conſtant repair for ever. 


From Cambridge the road lies north-weſt on the 
edge of the fens, to 8 On the great poſt- 
road betwixt Royſton and Hu 

. tle market-townof Caxton, remarkable for being the 


ntingdon ſtands the lit- 


birth place of Caxton, the firſt printer in England, 


who died in * N 1486. The Roman way paſſes 


from Arington N. W. through Holm into this town, 
and ſo on to Papworth, higher up on the ſame road; 
which three laſt- mentioned places are villages only. 


On this ſide, it is all an agreeable corn country, 


adorned with ſeveral ſeats of gentlemen; but the 


chief is Wimple-hall, formerly built, at a vaſt ex- 


e, by an earl of Radnor. It was aſterwards 
ght by his grace John Holles Cavendiſh, duke of 
Neweaſtle; in a tion of whoſe eſtate, it fell 


to Edward earl of Oxford and Mortimer, in right of 


his lady, the only daughter of the ſaid duke; who 
brought the earl this eſtate, and many others, ſuffi- 
cient to denominate her one of the richeſt heireſſes 
in Great Britain; but his lordihip 
little before his death, te the right honourable the 
then lord chancellor Hardwicke, whoſe fon, the pre- 


ſent earl of Hardwicke, now poſſeſſes it. It is fitua- 
ted in a dirty country; and, after the coſt beſtowed 


upon it from its firſt owner to this time, the gardens 


and 
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and building are both greatly improved, eſpecially by 
the preſent poſſeſſor. „ | 

In the neighbourhood of Cambridge, towards Gog- 
magog hills, are many ſaffron, grounds, where a much 
greater quantity of ſaffron 1s annually produced 
than at or about Saffron Walden; fo that the market, 
which was formerly kept there for this commodity, 


is now kept at Linton, a ſmall market-town, of no 
note, ſaving that a Roman military way falls into 


the Ikening here. | 

Near this town is a noble ſeat lately belonging to 
the right honourable lord Montfort, called Horſe- 
heath-hall, built by the earl of Arlington, in the 
reign of Charles II. and laſt fold in 1577. The houſe 


| ſtands on an eminence, fo as to command a proſpect 


to the. oppoſite fide of the country, which is upwards 
of twenty miles. The building is lofty, and the apart- 


ments large; the two ſtaircaſes, one on each fide of 


the hall, are much larger and heavier than would be 
built in theſe times; but it is faid, that lord Burling- 


ton was againſt pulling them down. 


The hall is very noble ; it isthirty-five feet ſquare, 


and thirty feet high: the approach to this hall is by 


a noble flight of ſtone ſteps, the floor being ele- 
vated nine feet from the ground; fo that the ſervants 
offices are below, on the level of the ground; but, 
beſides theſe, there are two wings of offices of a 
large extent; ſo that the whole = is near 500 
feet in length : the park was not very large, but the 
late lord Montford added more land to it: the roads 
to this park from Linton, and through the park, are 
made very good, though it 1s in a very dirty country. 
Moſt of the lands in this, and ſome other parts of 
this county, are ſo full of melilot, as to fill the land, 
and become a very bad weed; for the ſeeds mix with 
the corn in ſuch quantities, as to give a nauſeous 
taſte to their bread, whici is very diſagreeable to 
Sak & : F rangers 


n 


ſtrangers, though the inhabitants, who have been 
long accuſtomed to eat it, do not complain of it. 


From Cambridgeſhire, my defign obliging me, 
and the direct road in part concurring, I came back, 
through the weſt-ſide of the county of Eſſex, and 
firſt to Saffron Walden. 


_ . Saffron Walden is a fine town, with a good church, 


where ſtands a monument of the lord Audley, chan- 


cellor to king 2 VIII. who made him a grant 
of certain lands be 


hereabouts, and anſwered exceeding well in the ma- 
nufacturing. How it came into decay, nobody 
could account to me, though there may be ſtill ſeen 


a great many acres of ſaffron ground about this 


town. This commodity was never known to grow 
in England, till the reign of Edward III. This 


town was incorporated by Edward III. with 24 al- 


dermen, out of whom were yearly choſen a treaſurer 


(the head officer for that year), and two chamber- 


lains his-affiftants. But by a charter of king James II. 
it has a mayor, beſides 11 aldermen, a recorder, and 
town-clerk. It has two fairs a year, an alms houſe 
well endowed, and a free-ſchool on a royal founda- 
_—— 8 8 

Near this town, on the ſide of Cambridge road, 


ſtands the noble and ſtately palace of n or 


Audley-End, formerly the largeſt palace in England; 
and though a great part of it has been pulled down, 
is ſtil] one of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in the 
kingdom. It was built out of the ruins of the above 


mentioned monaſtery, by Thomas, ſecond fon of 


Thomas, duke of Norfolk, who married the only 


2 daughter and heireſsof the afore-named lord Audley. 


This Thomas was ſummoned to parliament in queen 
211 Elixa- 


nging to a diſſolved monaſtery 
near this town, which takes its name from the great 
quantities of ſaffron which formerly were cultivated 
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afterwards created earl of Suffolk by king James I. to 
whom he was firſt chamberlain, and afterwards lord 
high treaſurer, ' It was deſigned for a royal palace 
for that king ; and when it was finiſhed with all the 
elegance and lite taſte of the times, the king was 
invited to ſee it ; and, as he paſſed to Newmarket, he 
took up a night's lodging there : when, after having 
viewed it with great ſurprize and aſtoniſhment, the 
earl aſked him, how he approyed ofit ? Who an- 
 _#wered.: Very well. But troth, man, faid he, it is 
too much for a king; but it may do for a lord high- 
treaſurer; and ſo left it upon the earl's hands, who 


is reported to have had then an eſtate of 50,000). a a 


year. King Charles II. purchaſed this houſe, and fo 


it became, what it was originally defigned for, a 
royal palace. The king mortgaged the hearth-tax 


to the earl, to anſwer the purchaſegzoney ; and ap- 
pointed James, then earl of Suffolk, houſekeeper 

thereof, with a falary of 1000. a year: which 
office continued in the family till the Revolution, 
when the hearth-tax was aboliſhed ; and, the exi- 
gence of the ſtate being ſuch, as it could not afford 


do pay the purchaſe money, king William III. re- 


2 the faid houſe to the family ; upon which 
enry earl of Suffolk, (who, in his father's life-time, 


was created earl of Bindon, to qualify him to hold 
the marſhal's ſtaff) pulled down a ue part of this 


noble edifice : and yet it is ſtill, as I have ſaid, very 
large, and makes a grand appearance. The apart- 
ments above and below are very lofty and ſpacious ; 


and there was a gallery, which extended the whole 


length of the back-from of the houſe, and was 


judged to be the largeſt in England; but it has been 


pulled down ſeveral years. Behind the houſe is a 


fine park, extending to Saffron Walden, well ſtored 
with deer; in which there is a ciſing ſpot of ground, 
5 2 | _ whereon 
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whereon if the houſe had been WEWY it weuld 


have had a much better effe& as to proſpect; for its 
preſent ſituation is low. In 1764» the ground, in 


the front of the houſe, was elegantly laid out, and 
a fine ſubſtantial ſtone — 


uilt over the river, 


made out of a ditch, by fir John Griffin Griffin, 


knight of the bath, the preſent owner, who has very 
conſiderably improved both houſe and gardens. 


At a ſmall town called Littlebury, not far from 


Audley-Inn, is an houfe which was erected by the 


famous Mr. Winſtanley, who built Eddyſtone light- 


houſe, and periſhed in it, as I ſhall mention in its 
place. The ſame gentleman was famous alſo for his 


water works, full of whimſical, but ingenious con- 


trivances. 


But I ought not to omit, that near Tcleton and 


Strethal, upon the river Cam, lies Cheſterford ; 


where in the year 1719, were diſcovered the veſtigia 


of a Roman city. The foundationof the walls is very 
apparent.quite round, though level with the ground, 
including about 50 acres. Great part of it ſerves 


fora cauſeway to the public Cambridge road from 


London. The Crown Inn is built upon it. In the 
north-weſt end of the town is the foundation of a 


Roman temple. Many Roman coins have been found 


in the Borough Field, as they term the ancient city, 
whoſe name was Camboritum, according to Dr. 
Stukeley. In this 4 they ſay, has been a royal 
manor. Not far off, by Audley-Inn, is a great Roman 


camp, upon an eminence, where now ftand the 


ruins of an hunting tower of brick. 4 | 

A little-north of this part of the country riſes the 
river Stour, which, for a courſe of fifty miles: or 
more, parts the two countries of Suffolk and Effex ; 
paſſing through or near Haveril, Clare, Cavendiſh, 


Melford, Sudbury, Buers Nayland, Stretford, Ded- 


ham, Maningtree, and into the ſea at Harwich. 
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As we came on this fide, we faw at a diſtance 
Braintree and Bocking, two large and populous 
towns, which join together, being parted by a liitle 

ſtream of water. Theſe were formerly very rich and 
flouriſhing, occaſioned by the great trade for bays, 


which were manufactured in ſuch quantities in theſe | 


two towns, as to ſend weekly to London four five, 


or fix waggons laden with them; but this trade ha- 


ving greatly decreaſed in a few years, the inhabitants 
were in-a very miſerable condition : for, by an in- 
creaſe of their poor, their pariſh-rates were riſen ſo 
high, that, in the year 1738, the poor's rate in Boc- 
king pariſh was nine ſhillings in the pound ; which, 
together with. theirother rates and taxes, rendered it 
very burdenſome to all the inhabitants ; and at the 
ſame time, 'the ſmall-pox having infeſted both the 
towns, their markets were almoſt deſerted by the 
country pecple. The pariſh of Bocking is a rural 
deanry, a peculiar of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


anc obs ＋ is valued at upwards of 500 J. per an- 


num--Near Braintree is the pariſh of Black Notley. 
in which are a few ſcattered houſes, ſcarcely worth 
noticing, except in honour to the memory of the 


late learned Mr. Ray, (author of The Wiſdom of 


God, manifeſted in the Works of the Creation,” 
„The Synopſis Plantarum, and many other valu- 


able books) who was born and reſided here ſome of 
the lauter years of his life. Here he alſo died, and 


was buried in the church-yard, over whoſe grave a 
monument was erected, with an inſcription in Latin. 

The country hereabout is pleaſant, having many 
riſings and falls, with great plenty of water. The 
fields are well cultivated, fo as to render the whole 
face of the country like a garden. 


Near Braintree is Felſted, a ſmall village, noted 


for a flourithing free ſchool, of an ancient founda- 
tion, in the patronage of the earl of Winchelſea. 
3 Ingate- 
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The houſe is _—_ wy low, ſo as not to be 


building, and the 8 | 
; - gardens are old; though there 
were many alterations made in them for the — 


by the late lord before he | 
| came of age; but as thi 
was not the . ſeat where he — 2 dis | 


lordſhip did not employ his fine genius in modelling 


of theſe gardens ; but his whol 
rdens 3 | e thoughts were bent 

2 — liſh his noble ſeat at n : 
uated on a riſing ground, about three miles on the 


2 — of 8 
orndon Place is a new and moſt ſuperb ſtruc- 
ture. The father of the preſent lord — bad 


begun and half completed a very large houſe 


A . * : 
- ou extremity of the park, and the termina- 
2 of an avenue near four miles in length, and had 


provided every material for the completionof it, even 


to the doors, floors, wainſcotting, &c. when he died, 


leaving his ſon, the preſent lord, an infant; who, 


ſoon after he came of age, pulled down the houſe 


his father had begun, and with its materials, and 


thoſe prepared by the late lord, whi 

, Which had been care- 
fully preſerved, has erected in the centre of i he 
avenue, and 1n a very commanding ſituation, one of 


the fineſt houfes in England. The park is very ex- 


tenſive, and finely timbered ; the menagerie is a 


1 
c * ſpot, and the woods can boaſt not only of 


fineſt trees of this country, but alſo th 

variety of exotics, which have attained a — 

never before known in this climate. 
In the pariſh church of Ingateſtone are to be ſeen 


the monuments of this noble family, who by a con- 
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ſtant ſeries of beneficent actions to the poor, and 
bounty upon all charitable occaſions, gained to them- 


ſelves an affectionate eſteem through all that part of 


the country, ſuch as no prejudice ariſing from a dif- 
ference in religion could or ought to impair; for 
great and $0 actions command our reſpect, what- 
ever the religious opinions of the benefactors may be. 
From hence we croffed the country to the great 
foreſt, called Epping Foreſt, reaching almoſt to 
London. The country on that fide of Effex is cal- 
led the Roodings, I ſuppoſe, becauſe there are no 


leſs than ten towns almoſt all together, called by 


the name of Rooding ; and is famous for good land, 
good malt, and dirty roads, the latter being in the 
winter hardly paſſable for horſe or man. In the 


midſt of this we ſee Chipping Onger, Hatfield Broad 
Oak, Epping, and many foreſt towns, famed alſo 


for agriculture and good malt. 6 
On the ſouth-weſt of the county is Waltham Ab- 
bey, which was formerly a monaſtery, built by Ha- 
rold, fon to earl Godwin, in honour of the croſs. 


The town is ſaid to have been built and copled by 


one Tovius, towards the latter end of the Saxon 
reigns. This town 1s ſeated on the river Lee, where 
the ſtreams, being divided, incloſe ſeveral ſmall 


iſlands, which, in times of great floods, are common- 


ly overflowed : but theſe meadows produce great 


plenty of graſs in ſummer, ſo that here are many 


dairy farms, which turn to good account, 

The abbey is turned into a feat. The gardens 
belonging to it were, ſome years fince, in great re- 
pute; but, ſince the taſte for incloſed gardens has 
Tos condemned, they have been little repreſented. 
At this abbey was buried the body of king Harold, 
ſlain in the great battle in Suſſex, againft William 


the conqueror, whoſe uns begged that favour of 
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victor; a monument was built for him, on which 
. was engraven an epitaph“. 
From hence I came again over the lower or weſt- 
ern part of the foreſt, where it is beſpangled with 
villages, filled with fine ſeats, moſt of them built by 
citizens of London; but the luſtre of them ſeems to 
be intirely eclipſed by Wanſted Houſe, the magni fi- 
cent palace ofearl Tilney, which I barely mentioned 
n | OS 
This noble feat, which was built by fir ſoſiah 
Child, the grandfather of the preſent earl of Tilney, 
is eſteemed, and with juſtice, one of the moſt beau- 
tiful and magnificent private houſes in Europe. It 
is of Portland ſtone, and the front towards the foreſt, 
though it has given hints to ſucceeding architeQs, 


has never been rivalled by the many imitations of it:; deus, 
but ftill boaſts the fineſt elevation not only in this, —— 
but perhaps any other kingdom. The interior decora- | F . 
tions — all the elegance and ſplendor of their „ 
days; there are many very grand and compleat apart- ſevera 
ments, and the gallery, or, as it is — called, as Ih 
the Ball Room, is one of the moſt e egant, pleaſing, , ' nalac 
and beſt proportioned rooms I ever faw. To magni» mo 
ficence and elegance may be added, a wonderful de- -_ 
gree of convenience which this houſe poſſeſſes, and | out. 


is, in general, too little conſidered where ſplendor 
and ſhow are ſuch principal objects. The original 
plan of the architect, Mr. Cola Campell, is not, nor, 
I ſuppoſe, ever will be, finiſhed. The preſent lord 
Tilney, who had ſome thoughts of compleating it, 
was advĩſed by the moſt eminent architects in Europe, 
whom he conſulted, to give it no other finiſhing Ge 
that which it at preſent poſſeſſes, conſiſting of the 
grand encloſure and its decorations, which forms the 
| entrance to the principal front. The park, though 
j it is by no means equal to the houſe, is very * 
5 ome 


t See Weever's Funeral Monuments, p.643. 
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ſome, and well planted ; but as the earl of Tilney 
is hereditary ranger of Epping Foreſt, the whole ot 
that — * tract may be conſidered as his park. 
The gardens are very large, adorned with buildings, 
and finely watered. In ſome parts they may, indeed, 
| partake of a greater formality than is conſiſtent with 


the preſent taſte ; nevertheleſs, they are a very pro- 


per appendage to the magnificent edifice which 
crowns them. The preſent lord has formed, by the 
| fide of the river, a very curious grotto, which will 
not fail to attract the attention of the naturaliſt, by 
the variety, rareneſs, and judicious diſpoſition, of 
the ſhells, minerals, foſſils, petrifactions, &. with 


which it is adorned. Upon the whole, and every 
_ circumſtance belonging to this place conſidered, its 
beauty, ſituation, vicinity to the capital, &c. it 


may be eſteemed the nobleſt villa in Europe. 
From earl Tilney's houfe and the reſt of the fine 
dwellings on that fide of the foreſt (for there are 
ſeveral good houſes at Wanſted, only that they ſeem, 


as I have faid, all loſt in the luſtre of his lordſhip's 


palace), I went ſouth, towards the great road over 
that part of the foreſt called the Flats; and by this 
turn came neceſſarily on to Stratford, where | ſet 


out. And here I ſhall conclude my ſecond letter. 
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Kenrt, &c. 


has been built there, dedicated to St. Paul. 


take cognizance of all ſea marks, an 


50 
Containing a DzscxiveT1ion of the County of 


Isna LL begin my account of the famous 
county of Kent at Deptford. It was anciently 
called Welt Greenwich, and is a large town, and 
ſo much improved, that an handſome new church 


At Deptford is a ſociety, founded in the year 1515 
by fir Thomas Spert, knight, and incorporated by 
Henry VIII. by the name of © The Maſter and 
Wardens of the Holy Trinity.” Their buſineſs 
(which 1s a matter of the higheſt . is to 
to erect light- 
houſes, upon the ſeveral coaſts of the kingdom, for 
the ſecurity of navigation; to direct the re- placing 
or repairing of ſuch as max; be removed or decayed, 
and to profecute every perſon who wilfully and mali- 


cioufly deſtroys or injures them. The cleanſing of 
the Thames, and the preventing and removing ob- 
ſtructions upon the river, are within their province. 
They ſupply the ſkips that fail from the river with 
ſuch ballaſt as is taken out of it to increaſe its depth, 
for which the owners of them pay the company one 
| thilling per ton. There are likewiſe ſeveral other 
privileges belonging to this company, which is go- 
verned by a maſter, four wardens, eight afliſtants, 


and eighteen elder brethren. 


Beſides Trinity Houſe, there is alſo in Deptford 
another building, called Trini.y Hoſpital, which has 
thirty-eight houſes fronting the ftreet. This. is a 


more handſome ſtructure than the other, though 


not 
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ſo ancient, and has a large garden belonging to it. 
This, as well as the former, is for decayed pilots, 
maſters of ſhips, or their widows. 5 
But what Deptford is moſt noted ſor, is its noble 
dock, where the royal navy was uſed to be built and 
repaired, till it was found more convenient to build 
the larger ſhips at Woolwich, as I ſhall mention in 
its place; notwithſtanding which, the whole area of 
the yard is now enlarged to more than double what 
it formerly was: it has a wet dock of two acres, for. 
ſhips ; and another of an acre and a half, for maſts; 


\ beſides an enlargement of its ſtorehouſes, dwelling- 


| houſes, launches, &c. ſuitable to it. More than a 
thouſand men are conſtantly employed in the ſeveral 
departments of it. e 
From Deptford ] proceeded to Greenwich, one of 
the moſt delightful ſpots in Britain” 
The park, perhaps, has as much variety, in pro- 
portion to its ſize, as any in the kingdom; but the 
views from the obſervatory (called Flamſtead Houſe), 
and the One Tree Hill, are beautiful beyond imagi- 
nation, particularly the former. The projection of 
theſe bills is ſo bold, that you do not look down upon 
a gradually-falling ſlope or flat incloſures, but at 
once upon the tops of branching trees, which grow 
in knots and clumps, out of deep hollows and ſhady 
dells. The cartle feeding on x lawns, which ap- 
pear in breaks among them, ſeem moving in a region 
of fairy land. A thouſand natural openings among 
the branches of the trees, break upon Fare pic- 
tureſque views of the ſwelling ſurf, which, when 
illumined by the fun, have an effect pleaſing beyond 
the power of fancy to exhibit. This is the fore- 
ound of the landſcape: a little further, the eye 
Ils on that noble ſtructure the hoſpital, in the 
midſt of an amphitheatre of wood. Then the two 
reaches of the river make that beautiful ſerpentine 
iP? = REES ſweep, 
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ſweep which forms the Ille of Dogs, and preſents 


the ping millions of the Thames. To the left 
appears a 


tal, which there finiſhes the proſpect. | 
The ground on which part of the hoſpital now 
| ſtands, is the ſame on which was formerly fituated 
the royal palace of our kings. Here Henry VIII. 
hell his feaſts with jouſts and tournaments . the 
ground which was called the Tilt Yard, is the ſpot 
on which the eaſt wing of the hoſpital is built. 
The park was enlarged, walled — planted, 
by king Charles II. ſoon after the reſtoration; and 
the deſign or plan of a royal palace was then laid 
out, one wing of which was finiſhed in a magnifi- 


cent manner, and makes now the firſt wing of the 
hoſpital towards London. 18 


The royal palace now remaining, was originally 
built by Humphry duke of Gloucetter, furnamed the 


Good, brother of Henry V. and called by the ſaid 


duke Placence. King Henry VII. muchenlarged it, 


added to it a ſmall houſe of Friers Mendicant, and 


finiſhed a tower begun by duke Humphbry on the top 
of the hill, where now ſtands the royal obſervatory; 


the beautiful and extenſive proſpects from which 


we have already mentioned. It was completed 
by king Henry VIII. and afterwards much en- 


| larged and beautified by Henry Howard, earl of | 


Northampton, who dwelt in it. Here queen Mary 
and queen Elizabeth were born ; and here died kin 


Edward VI. Hen on $ 
This ws hoſpital was begun by king Charles IT. 


who finithed one wing at the expence of 36,000 J. 


intending it for a palace; king William III. erected 
_ the other wing, in 1694, and applied it to the relief 
of ſeamen, their widows, and orphans ; 


ueen Anne 
and king George I. continued the work ; bu his late 
majeſty finiſhed this grand deſign. Three tables are 
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hung up at the entrance into the hall, which record 


the names of ſeveral generous benefaQors to this 
noble charity, amounting in the whole to the ſum 
of 58,209/. And in the year 1732, the forfeited 
eſtate of the late earl of Derwentwater (being by 


means of the right honourable the lord viſcount 


Gage, a peer of Ireland, recovered out of the hands 
of certain private perſons who had purchaſed the 


fame, at a rate vaſtly diſproportionate to the value), 


amounting to near 6000 J. per annum, was given by 


parliament to carry on and complete this work; 


which has enabled them to proſecute it with ſuch 


vigour and ſucceſs, that a great progreſs has been 


made ſince that time towards completing this ſump- 
tuous edifice. 8 . | 
The hall is very noble, and finely painted by the 
late fir James Thornhill. At the upper end of it, in 
an alcove, are repreſented the late princeſs Sophia, 
king George I. king George II. queen Caroline, the 
late queen dowager of Fruſſia, daughter of king 


George I. Frederic prince of Wales, the duke of 
Cumberland, and the five princeſſes, daughters of 
king George II. On the cieling over the alcove, _ 


are her late majeſty queen Anne, and ys George 
of Denmark ; and on the ceiling of the hall, are 


king William and queen Mary, with ſeveral fine 


emblematical figures. ; 
On a pedeſtal in the middle of the area of the 
hoſpital, fronting the Thames, is a ftatue of his ma- 
jeſty king George II. | 


Anno 1705, 100 diſabled feamen were the firſt . 


that were received into this hoſpital; but the preſent 
number was made up, in December 1737, a complete 
1000. To each 100 penſioners fix nurſes are allow- 


ed, who are to be ſeamens widows, at 10 l. per an- 


num, and 2 s. per week more to thoſe who attend in 


the 
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with braſs buttons. - | 
The chapel isdecorated with curious carved work, 
and is as gay, with gilding, as if the true proteſtant 
8 were forgotten in its ornaments, &c. 
The church of Greenwich is a handſome new- 


the infirmary. - Their common cloathing is blue, ; 


built edifice,dedicated io St. Alphage, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, who is ſaid to have been killed by the 
Danes on the ſpot where the church ſtands, anno 1012. 
There are two free- ſchools in this pariſh ; one 


founded by ſir William Boreman, knight; the other 


ſet up by Mr. John Roan, who left his eſtate for 
teaching boys in reading, writing, and arithmetic; 


allowing 40s. a year for each boy's cloaths : their 


number is 20. 


I There is alſo an handſome college in this town, 


which fronts the river, for the maintenance of 20 


or men and a maſter, founded and well endowed 


by Henry earl of Northampton, and committed by 


him to the care of the mercers company of London. 
A chapel belongs to this college, where the earl's 


body is laid, which, as well as his monument, was 
removed hither a few year ago, from the chapel of 
Dover caftle, whereof he was conftable. 


This town may be faid to be one of the genteeleſt, 


as well as pleaſanteſt, in England: the inhabitants 
are many of them perſons of note and fathion, who 
have ſerved abroad in the fleets or armies, and here 
paſs the remainder of their days in eaſe and delight; 
having the pleaſure to reffect upon the * 
have gone through, and the faithful an 

able parts they have acted on the public ſtage of 
life in their country's cauſe. 5 


A market was erected in the year 1757 at this 
town, the direction of which is in the governors of 


the hoſpital; and the profits which ſhall ariſe from 
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it are to be carried to the uſe of that fine foundation. 
This market is kept every Wedneſday and Saturday. 
The river Thames is here very broad, and the 
channel deep; and the water, at ſome very high 
ſpring-tides, is ſalt; but, in ordinary tides, ſweet 
and freſh. The king's yatchs generally he here. 
Near the town of Greenwich, ſtood for many years 
a magazine for gunpowder, in which frequently were 
repoſited from 6 to 8000 barrels. The apparent 
danger it was expoſed to, of being —_— by 
treachery, lightning, or other accidents, ariſing from 
its defenceleſs fituation and ruinous condition, and 
the extenſive and ſcarce-reparable damage, which "ii 
the exploſion of ſuch a quantity of gunpowder might | £68; 
have been attended with, not only to that part of the | 
town neareſt io it, but to the royal palace and the 
magnificent hoſpital there, and which might even b 
the ſhock affect the dock-yards and ſtorehouſes bo 
at Deptford and Woolwich, and even the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, as well as the banks of 
the river on both ſhores, and the navigation upon 
it, occaſioned, ſo long ago as in the year 1718, an 
application to parliament for the removal of the ma- 
gazine to ſome ſafer and more convenient place; and 
his majeſty king George I. was pleaſed then to give 
orders to the officers of the ordnance to remove it. 
But no proviſion being made for purchaſing land to 33% 
build another, and to defray neceſſary expences, no- Fi 
thing was done in it ; and the old magazine grew ob 
more and more dangerous, and out of repair. 5 BY: 
In the year 1750, the application to parliament 
was renewed, when his late majefty gave orders for 
an eſtimate of the expence to be laid before the 
houſe ; which was done in 1754, together with a 
ſurvey, recommending a proper place, & 
The good work, in the year 1760, was ſolicited 
with ſuch proper effect, that an act paſſed > the 
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beginning of that year, intituled, * An act for tak- 
ing down and removing the magazine for gunpow- 
der, and all buildings thereunto belonging, ſituate 
near Greenwich in ; they and erecting inſtead there- 
of a new magazine for gunpowder at Purfleet, near 
the river Thames, in the county of Eſſex, and ap- 
lying a ſum of money towards thoſe purpoſes ; and 
or obviating difficulties ariſing upon an act, made in 
the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, for a weekly compoſi- 
tion for lands and hereditaments, purchaſed for his 
majeſty's ſervice at Portſmouth, Chatham, and 
Plymouth. 5 
The country behind Greenwich adds to the plea- 
ſure of the place: Black Heath, both for beauty of 
ſituation, and an excellent air, is not outdone by any 


ſpot of ground in England. Indeed, all around it 


are ſcattered the villas of the nobility, gentry, and 
capital merchants: it may number the duke of 
Montague, the lords Dartmouth, Cheſterfield, Falk- 


land, and many others of rank and fortune, among 


its inhabitants. | | 4 
Near this is a vaſt hill, where the London archers 
performed their exerciſes upon grand occaſions, and 


were ſometimes viſited by the ſovereigns: whence 


it took the name of Shooters Hill. 
On theeaſt-fide of Black Heath ſtands the hoſpital 
built by fir John ITY bart. a Turkey merchant. 


Several years befofe his death, which happened in 


1708, he erected this ſpacious ſtructure, in form of 
a college, ſolely at his own charge, in a field called 
| Great Stone Field, not far from his own habitation, 
for the reception of poor, decayed, honeſt merchants, 


whereof in his life-time he placed 12 there. But, 


by reaſon of great loſſes, they were reduced to four 


in the lady Morden's time, who was forced to re- 


trench the expences of the houſe, becauſe the ſhare 
allotted her by the laſt will of fir John, and ſome 


parts 
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parts of his eſtate, did not anſwer ſo well as was 
expected. f | | 
hen ſhe died, fir John's whole eftate coming to 
the college, the number was again increaſed, and 
there are at this time 35 poor gentlemen in the 
| kouſe; and the number not being limited, they are 
to be increaſed as the eſtate w:ll afford ; for the 
building was deſigned for, and will conveniently 
hold, 40. 1 | | 
Seven Turkey merchants have the direction and 
viſitation of this hoſpital, and the nomination of the 
perſons to be admitted into it ; and as often as any 
of theſe ſeven die, the ſurvivors are to chooſe others 
to fill up that number. 1 8 -2 9 | 
Ihbe treaſurer of this hoſpital has 40. per annum. 
There is zlſo a chaplain, who is to read prayers 
twice a day in the = aca and to preach twice every 
Sunday. His falary at firſt was 30 J. a year; but the 
lady Morden doubled it at her death. She was in 
other reſpects a benefaQreſs to the college; and as 
ſhe put up her huſband's ſtatue in a niche over the 
gate of the college, the truſtees have alſo put up her's 
in another niche adj6ining to that of her huſband. 
The penſion is 204. per annum each. At firſt 
they wore gowns, with the founder's badge, which 
for ſome years paſt has been diſcontinued. 
The chapel within the college is neatly wain- 
ſcoted, and hath a coſtly altar-prece; and it has a 
burying-place adjoining, for the members of the 
college. The founder, according to his own de- 
fire, was buried in a yault under the communion- 
table of this chapel. E* 2 16 
The chaplain, the treaſurer, the merchants, are 
all indiſpenſably obliged to be reſident there; and, 
unleſs in caſe of ſickneſs, no other .perſons are to 
reſide, live, or lodge there; and no one is to be ad- 
8 mitted 
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mitted as a penſioner, who cannot bring a certifi- 


cate to prove himſelf upwards of 60 years of age. 
In a word, as the ſituation of the place 1s pleaſant, 


the air good, and the endowment ſufficient, this 
may be faid to be one of the moſt comfortable and 


elegant pieces of charity in England. 
Near this college, on the ſouth-eaſt extremity of 


Black Heath, is a noble houſe, or rather palace 
built by the late fir Gregory Page, bart. an father 
was a brewer at Greenwich. It is one of the fineſt 

| feats in England belonging to a private gentleman ; 
and the park, gardens, and country without, and 


the maſterly paintings, rich hangings, marbles, baſſo 


relievos, within the houſe, command the attention 
of every perſon of genius and taſte. Sir Gregory 
— his _ 22 this ſeat, with a 
large eſtate, to his nephew fir Gregory Turner, of 
Ambroſeden, in Oxfordſhire, — x * * on | 
the name and arms of Page, in compliance with his 


uncle's requeſt ; but not reſiding here, the houſe 


has been lately let to the earl of Suffolk. 


It was begun, raiſed, and covered, in the ſpace of 


11 months; which ſhews how ſoon a large building 


may be finiſhed, where money, the ſine ws of build- 


ing, &c. is not wanting. | 


On the other fide of the heath, north, is Charlton, 
a well-built 12 village. The church was 


beautified and repaired by order of fir Adam New- 


ton, bart. who was preceptor to king James the firſt's 
ſon, prince Henry. It is one of the neateſt churches 


in this county. 


At the entrance of this village, fronting Black 
Heath, ftands an ancient houſe, pullt by 4 ſame 


ſir Adam Newton, who had this manor granted to 
him by king James I. It is a long pile of building 
in a Gothic taſte, having four turrets on the top: 


the court before the houſe is ſpacious, at the entrance 
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of which are two large Gothie piers to the gates, 
and in a line on the outſide of the wall is a long row 

of eypreſs trees, which are ſome of the oldeſt in 
England. On the back of the houſe are large gar- 
dens, remaining in the ſame taſte in which they were 


formerly laid out; and behind theſe is a ſmall park, 


which joins to Woolwich Common. This bouſe 
is now in the poſſeſſion of the marquis of Lothian. 

Charlton is noted for the fair held in its neighbour- 
hood on St. Luke's day, October 18, called Horn 


Fair; the rudeneſs practiſed in which, in a civilized, 
well-governed nation, may well be faid to be unſuffe- 
rable. The mobatthattime take all kinds of liberties, 


and the women are eminently impudent that day. 


A vulgar tradition gives the following origin to 
this diſorderly fair; namely, that one of the 


kings of England, ſome ſay king John, for he had a 
palace at Eltham in this neighbourhood, being hunt- 


ing near Charlton, and ſeparated from his attendants, 
entered into a cottage, and found the miſtreſs of it 


alone; and ſhe being handſome, the king took a 
| liking to her; and, having prevailed over her mo- 


defty, juſt in the critical moment her huſband came 


in; and, threatening to kill them both, the king was 


torced to diſcover himſelf, and to compound with 


: wv for his ſafety, giving the man moreover all the 

and from thence as far as the place now called 
Cuckold's Point; and, making him maſter of the 
whole hamlet, eſtabliſhed a fair in favour of his 
new demeſne ; and in memory thereof, horns, and 


wares and toys of all forts made of horn, are fold 


at this fair.” Et Hh 
Through this town lies the road to Woolwich, a 
town ſituated on the bank of the river, and wholly 
taken up by, and in a manner raiſed from, the yards 
and works erected there for the nayal ſervice. For 
here, when the buſineſs of the royal navy Is: 
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and queen Elizabeth built larger and greater ſhips of 


war than were uſually ON before, new docks 
and launches were erected, and places y for 


argeſt ſize ; 


freer channel, than at Deptfor 
The docks, yards, and all the buildings beJong- 


ing to it, are encompaſſed with an high wall, and | 


are ſpacious and convenient; and fo prodigiouſly full 
of all ſorts of ſtores of timber, plank, maſts, pitch, 
tar, and other nayal provifions, as can hardly be 
calculate. 


Befide, the building-yards, here is a large rope- 
walk, where the biggeſt cables are made for the men 


of war; and, on the eaſt or lower part of the town, 


is the gun-yard, commonly called the Park, or the 
 Cun-park, where is a prodigious quantity of cannon 


of all forts for the ſhips of war, every ſhip's guns 


apart; heavy cannon for batteries, and mortars of 
all ſorts and ſizes; inſomuch that, as I was informed, 
here have been ſometimes laid up at once between 7 


and 8000 pieces of ordnance, beſides mortars, and 
ſhells almoſt beyond number. Ep 
Here alſo is the houſe where the firemen and en- 


gineers prepare their fire-works, charge bombs, car- 


caſſes, and grenadoes, for the public ſervice. The 


royal regiment of artillery does duty at Woolwich. 


Here 1s uſually a guard ſhip riding, eſpecially in 


time of war. The town of late 2 is much en- 


larged and beautified ; ſeveral fine docks, rope-yards, 
and capacious magazines, added; and the royal 
foundery for cannon repaired and improved. The 


Thames is here at high water near a mile over, and 


the water ſalt upon the flood ; and as the channel lies 


ſtraight eaſt and weſt for about three miles, the tide 


runs very ſtrong, and the river is entirely free from 
ſhoals and ſands, and has ſeven or eight fathom 
| 8 185 Water; 
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water; ſo that the largeſt ſhips may ride here with 


ſafety, even at low water 1. 

The pariſh-church of Woolwich was lately re- 
built as one of the 50 new churches. | 

From this town, till, we come to Graveſend, the 
whole ſhore is low, and ſpread with marſhes and un- 
healthy grounds, except ſome ſew intervals, where 
the land bends inward, as at Erith, Green-hithe, 
North-fleet, &c. in which places the chalk hills 
almoſt join the river; and from thence the city of 
London, the adjacent counties, and even Holland and 
Flanders, are ſupplied with lime, or with chalk to 


make it. Juſt above Erith, ſtands Belvidere, once 


the ſeat of lord Baltimore, afterward of the late 
Sampſon Gideon, ſtock-broker, in London, and is 


no the property of his ſon fir dampſon Gideon, bart. 


who is now erecting a very large houſe, which will in- 
clude one drawing room only of the former manſion. 
From theſe cliffs, on the river-ſide, the rubbiſh 


of the chalk, which they muſt be otherwiſe at the 


charge of removing, is bought and fetched away by 
lighters and hoys, and carried to all the ports and 
creeks in the oppoſite county of Eſſex, and even to 
Suffolk and Norfolk, and fold there to the farmers to 
lay upon their land, which they do in prodigious 
quantities. 3 EE mw 
This is the practice in all the creeks and rivers in 
Eſſex, even to Malden, Colcheſter, the Naſe, and 
into Harwich harbour up to A and Ipſ- 


, Orford, Dun- 
folk. 


Thus the barren ſoil of Kent (for ſuch the ch alky 
grounds are eſteemed) makes the ſtrong clay lands 


of Effex rich and fruitful ; and the mixture of earth 


forms 


t According to Camden, the ſhip Harry Grace de Dieu was 
built here as early as the third of Henry VIII. | 
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forms a compoſition, which, out of two barren ex- 
tremes, makes one prolific medium. 24g 
Behind theſe marſhy grounds in Kent, at a ſmall 


diſtance, lies the road trom London to Dover, on 


which, or near it, are ſeveral good towns. 
Eltham was formerly a — 
court was kept at Greenwich; and queen Elizabeth, 
who (as before ſaid) was born at Greenwich, was 
| often carried to Eltham by her nurſes, to draw-in 
the wholeſome air of that agreeable place; but at 
preſent there are few or no ſigns of the old palace 
to be ſeen. | TT TH | 
It is now, however, a pleaſant town, very hand- 
ſomely built, full of good houſes ; and many families 
of rich citizens inhabit there, who bring a great deal 
of good company with them. The manor is held un- 
der leaſe from the crown by fir John Shaw, whoſe 
ſeat and plantations here do hondur to his taſte. 
Near Eltham lies Cheſilhurſt, where is the bury- 


ing: place of the family of the Walſinghams, who | 
reſided in this pariſh for ſeveral generations. N 
This village is noted for the retirement of the 


famous Camden, who reſided here for ſeveral years, 
and here compoſed the greateſt part of his Annals of 
queen Elizabeth. Here the preſent lord Camden 
has a very handſome and pleaſant ſeat, in whoſe 
park may be ſeen that celebrated piece of ancient 
architecture, called the Lantern of Demoſthenes, exe- 


_ cuted in all its proportions, which ſerves as the co- 


vering of a ſpring. 

Near this are ſeveral other towns and villages, 
as Bexley, Crayford, Foot's Cray, North-Cray, 
&c. At Foot's Cray, is a handſome feat, inha- 
bited by Thomas Townſhend, efq ; brother of the 
late lord viſcount Townſhend. - 5 


From this ſide of the country, all pleaſant and 


gay, we go over Shooter's Hill, where the face of 
| | | | things 
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K E N T. 
things ſeems quite altered ; for here we have but 2 
chalky ſoil, and far from rich; much overgrown with 
coppice-wood, which is cut for faggots and bavins, 


and ſent up by water to London. Upon the top of 
this hill, is a ſpring which conſtantly overflows the 
well, and in the ſevereſt winters is not frozen. From 
hence there is a proſpe& which muſt convey a very 
grand idea of the riches and commerce of our me- 


tropolis to foreigners who paſs over it in their 


way from Dover to London ; as the view of the. 
Thames covered with ſhipping from thence to the 
capital, whoſe ſteeples and towers ſeem as it were 
_ mingled with the maſts, is the moſt magnificent 
commercial proſpect the world can afford. 


Between Shootegs Hill and Dartford, at no great 


diſtance from the road, is Danſon-Hill, the new- 
built ſeatof fir John Boyd, baronet, which contains 
ſome elegant apartments, and is ſurrounded with 


lawns, woods, and fine water. | 
Dartford is an handſome large town, having 

ſome good houſes in it, and is finely watered by 

two or three good ſprings ; the river goes through 


the town, and diſcharges itſelf into the Thames. 
The firſt mill alſo, for ſlitting of bars of iron for 


making of wire, was on this river. 


There are two church-yards here, one contiguous 


to the church, and the other on the top of the hill 
towards 'North-fleet; in the latter of 

may look oyer the tower of the church, the ground 
_ riſing ſuddenly fo very high. | 


which you 


* Here is a very good market for corn on Satur- 


days, and an annual fair on the 22d of July. 
Graveſend lies on the north-ſide of Kent, on the 


river Thames, about ſeven miles eaſt from Dartford, 
and about the ſame diſtance from Rocheſter. The 
towns of Graveſend and Milton were incorporated in 
the 10th year of queen Elizabeth, by the name F-4 
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33 of the city of London, to receive all eminent 


tze river. But, fince the erection of Tilbury- 


freſh for this purpoſe,” as al 


the portreve, jurats, and inhabitants, of the tow 
of Graveſend and Milton. At this place is the — 


5 *. paſſage of taking boat for London, by 


perions who come from Dover, Rocheſter, &c. or 
throu | 


th ordered the mayor, aldermen, and com- 


and embaſſadors here in their formalities, 


and ſo to attend them to London in their barges, if 
they came by water; and if they came by land, 
they were ordered to meet them on Black heath, 
| 3 in their growns, * 

_ King Henry VII. raiſed here a platform of guns, 
and another at Milton, as well 86 — others over- 


againſt them on the Eſſex fide, for the — of 
o 


rt, 


theſe have been demoliſhed. * bp 


Here is a very handſome charity given b one Mr. 
Henry Pinnock, in the year 1624, of 21 dwellin 8, 
and an houſe for a maſter-weaver to employ 2 


poor; and a good eſtate is alſo ſettled for the repairs. 
In this town, on the eaſt fide, is ſtill ſtanding the 


body of an ancient chapel, which ſeems to have be- 
longed to ſome religious houſe. A market is kept 
here on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and an annual 


fair on the' 13th of October, which laſts a week. 


There have very great improvements made of 


the lands near this town within a few years paſt, . 


by turning them into er en, the land bein 
0 


a allo pretty moiſt, and the 
town having a good quantity of dung made in it, with 


which they manure the land: it produces good gar- 


den- ſtuff in great plenty, wherewith they not on] 


2 ſupply the towns for ſeveral miles round, but alſo 
, n | & 


great quantities to the London markets; parti- 
cularly aſparagus, which is ſo much eſteemed, that 


the name of Graveſend will bring a better price, than 


- | what 
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what is brought from any other place, this having 
obtained a greater reputation than Batterſea, which 
was ſome years fince famous for it. 


As Graveſend is the great ferry (as they call it) 


between London and Eaſt-Kent: it is hardly credi- 
ble what numbers of people paſs here every tide, as 
well by night as by day, between this town and 


London. Moſt of the lower people of Eaſt-Kent, 
when 'they go for London, go no farther by land 


than this town: then for 94. in the tilt-boat, or 1s 


in a ſmall boat or wherry, are carried to London by 


Water. Tide-coaches convey them to and from 
Rocheſter, Chatham, &c. at 1s. 64. each. 


The only place remarkable hereabouts is Gad's 


Hill, immortaliſed by Shakeſpeare and Falſtaff, as 
this is ſuppoſed to have been the ſpot, on which 


prince Henry and his diſſolute companions robbed 
the Sandwich carriers, and the auditors, who were 


carrying money to his father's exchequer. 
From Gad's Hill we cans to Rocheſter bridge, the 
ligheft, and the ſtrongeſt built, of all the bridges in 
England, except thoſe of London and Weſtminſter. 
Some indeed fay, the bridge of Newcaſtle upon Tyne 
exceeds all the 4 = in England for ftrength ; but 
then it is neither fo high, nor ſo long, as this at 
Rocheſter. It is ſupported by 11 arches, and was 
built in 1392 by that famous captain in the wars of 
France, fir Robert Knowles, in the reign of Henry 
FV. (an account of which may be ſeen in Lam- 
bard's Perambulation of Kent, Edit. 1576) and 
railed in with iron at the charge of archbiſhop 
Warham. It is 560 feet long, and 14 broad. 
The river Medway, at this place, is very broad 


and rapid, capable of receiving ſhips of the greateſt 


burthen, and 1s above ſix hundred feet, wide. Ro- 
cheſter was the Roman city Durobrivz, and was very 
ſtrong, being walled about and ditched. Many an- 
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tiquities have been found hereabouts. This eity 
ſtands in an angle of the river, and ſeems to have 
been of a ſquare form, the ancient Watling-ſtreet 


running 2 through it. Moſt of the walls till 
arge piece of the Roman wall, made 
of rubble-ſtone laid ſloping ſide- ways, is to be ſeen 
near that angle below the bridge, encompaſſed by 
the river, with Roman bricks in ſeveral 


| Rocheſter, Strood, and Chatham, are three di- 
ſtinct towns, but in a manner contiguous. | 


Rocheſter has ſuffered very much by fire and war. 
It conſiſts chiefly of an ill- built long ftreet. Strood 
is ſeparated from it only by an handſome ſtone 


bridge, and may alone paſs for a ſmall city, being 
well-built, but has nothing very remarkable in it. 
The caſtle of Rocheſter was erected, as Lambard 


thinks, by king William I. upon one angle of the 


river. The walls of the great tower now left are 
ſeven feet thick. The body of the cathedral wass 


built before the conqueſt, and repaired by biſhop 
Gundulph, who likewiſe built the caſtle. The great 


tower is called Gundulph's Tower. The chalky cliff 


under the caſtle-wall, next the river, is a romantic 
ſight. The rapidity of the ſtream waſtes it away, 


and then huge tracts of the wall fall down. On the 


north- ſide of the north-weſt tower of the church, 
lately rebuilt, is Gundulph's effigies. The front of 
the church is of the old work, but a new window 
is put in the middle. The eaftern gate of the city is 
now pulled down; the ſtones were of a Roman cut. 


The town-hall and charity-ſchool are two of the 
beft public — in Rocheſter and Strood, ex- 


cept the churches. Rocheſter returns two members to 


parliament, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
and 12 aldermen, of whom the mayor is one, 12 
common- councihmen, a town-clerck, three ſerjeants 
at mace, and a water-bailiff, 
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But Chatham, being the chief arſenal of the royal 
na vy of great Britain, is the moſt conſiderable of the 
kind in the world. It was made a royal yard by 
queen Elizabeth, and owed its firſt eſtabliſhment to 
that great ſeaman, fir John Hawkins, who deſerves to 

be ſtiled the father of our mariners, for ſettling that 
ineſtimable fund of charity there, denominated from 
thence the Cheſt of Chatham. The private buildings, 
as the houſes of the ſea-officers, direQors, inſpeQors, 
and workmen belonging to the royal navy, are 
well-built, and many of them ſtately. But the pub- _ 
lic edifices there are indeed, like the ſhips them- 
ſelves, ſurpriſingly large, and in their ſeveral kinds 
beautiful. The warehouſes, or rather ſtreets of 
warehouſes, and ſtorehouſes for laying up thenaval 
treaſure, are the largeſt in dimenſion, and the moſt 
in number, that are any-where ta be ſeen in the 
world. The rope-walks for making cables, and the 
-N forges for anchors and other iron work, bear a pro- 
Portion to the reſt ; as alſo the wet-dock, canals, and 
ditches, for keeping maſts and yards of the greateſt 
ſize, where they lie funk in the water to preſerve 
them: the boat-yard, rope-yards, the anchor-yard, 
forges, founderies, all not eaſy to be deſcribed. 

Rocheſter has a market every Friday, and, by 
gone from king Henry I. two annual fairs; viz. 

ay the zoth, and December the 12th. The ground 
on that fide of the town next the river is very low . 
and marſhy, being overflowed by every high tide, 

which renders the fituation unpleaſant, and the air 


unwholeſome, from the vapours which ariſe from 


"theſe ſalt marſhes. 
It is about 16 or 18 miles from Rocheſter bridge to 
Sheernefs fort by water, on the river Medway ; of 

this it is about 14 miles to Black-ſtakes. The chan- 
nel is ſo deep all the way, the banks ſo ſoft, and the 
reaches of the river ſo * that, in a word, od is 
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the ſafeſt and beſt baden in the world; and we ſaw 


two ſhips, of 80 guns each, riding afloat at low- 
water, within muſquet-ſhot of Rocheſter bridge. The 
ſhips ride as in a mill-pond, or a wet-dock, except 
that being moored at the chains, they ſwing up and 
don with the tide; but as there is-room enough, 
they are moored in ſuch a manner, that they cannot 
| ſwing foul of one another, nor did I ever hear of any 
- accident that befel any of the king's ſhips here by 
- ſtorms and weather, except in that dreadful tempeſt 
in 1703, when the Royal Catharine: was driven on 
"ſhore, and, receiving damage, ſunk ; and the ſhip, 
being old, could not be weighed up again. >» 
There are two. caftles on the 7 tho. of this river, 
"og to each other, the one at Upnor, the other 
e 


led Gillingham caſtle, both deſigned to guard two 


reaches of the river ; beſides, at a place called The 
Swamp, a fort now known by the name of. Bird's 


Neſt Fort, and another at Cockham Wood; all which 
(though they might be made of great ſervice in time 


of war, in caſe of ſuch another daring attempt as the 
Dutch made upon the royal navy in this river, on 
the 22d of June, 1667 ) 1 found negleQed when I 


laſt viſited them. 


Sheerneſs, which guards the entrance into the ri- 
ver at the point of the iſle of Shepey, is a regular 
fortification, and has ſuch a line of heavy cannon 
- commanding the mouth of the river, that no fleet 

of men of war could attempt to paſs by, without 
hazarding being torn to pieces. 55 


It is not only a fortreſs, but a good town with ſe- 
veral ſtreets in it, and inhabitants of ſeveral ſorts, 


but chiefly ſuch whoſe bufineſs obliges them to re- 
fide here. The officers of the ordnance have here 
an office; they being of 
place many days together, eſpecially in time of war, 
-when the rendezvous of the fleet is at the Nore, to 
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1 R 
fee to the furniſhing every ſhip with military ſtores, 


as need requires, and to cheque the officers of the 


ſhips in their demands of thoſe ftores, &c. 


| Here is alſo a yard for building ſhips, with a dock 
intended chiefly for repaxring Nuge that may meet 
But then it is to be ob- 


with any ſudden accident. 
ſerved, that thoſe are generally but for fifth and 
ſixth-rate ſhips, ſmall frigates, yatchs, and ſueh 
veſſels ; though once, when I was there, I ſaw one 
upon the ſtocks of 64 
thing alſo, and built many years ſince that fort. 


In making ſome alterations at Sheerneſs, anno 1760, 
a ball was found that weighed 64 pounds, ſuppoſed 
to have been fired by the Dutch in their attempt 


above mentioned. : 
Shepey Ifle is ſuppoſed to be ſo called, from its 


being one of the firſt places in England where op . 
e 


were kept, or from its affording great plenty of tho 
uſeful animals. This iſland is encompaſſed with the 


mixed waters of the Thames and the Medway on 


the weſt, with the Swale on the ſouth, and with the 
main ocean on the north and eaft. It hath 
plenty of. good corn, but wants wood. It is about 
21 miles in compaſs. Copperas and brimſtone were 
formerly made in the iſle of Shepey. 5 


Here are ſeveral Tumuli, in the marſhy parts all. 


over the iſland, ſome of which the inhabitants call 


Coterels : theſe are ſuppoſed to have been caſt up in 
memory of ſome of the Daniſh leaders, who were 


buried here; for the Danes have often made this 
iſland the-ſcene of their-ravages and plunder. 
There was anciently > hed 
tween this iſle and Harty: this was called Threm- 
| bethebridge, as afterwards the ferry was called 
; G 3 Tremod- Ferry. 


* It is now very much augmented, and rendered in all re- 


ſpects ſo commodious, that ſhips of great force are built there. 


ns*. This yard is a late 


eat 


ge and cauſeway be- 
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Tremod-Ferry. The common way into this iſland, 
from the main land of Kent, is by King's Ferry, 


where a long cable of about 140 fathom, being 
water, ſerves to get 


faſtened at each end acroſs the 
over the boat by hand. 


On the main fide of the Ms 2 


building, which will hold nine or ten perſons : this 
is faid to have been erected by one George Fox, who 
ſtaying once there a long while in the cold, waitin 


for the ferry-boat, and being much affeQed with It, 
built this place, to ſhelter others from the like in- 


convenience. ; 
In the upper grounds of this iſland is preat plenty 
of good corn ; but .equal ſcarcity of 5. — 
moſt of their ſprings being brackiſh. 
A great number of marine plants grow in the ſalt 
marſhes, which induce the curious in botany to viſit 


_ this iſland frequently in the midſt of ſummer, when 
This place is alſo re- 


the plants are in perfection. 
markable for the moſt curious petrefaCtions, 


At the ſouth-welt point of the iſle of Shepey, where 
the eaſt Swale parts from the weſt, and paſſes on as 
above, ftands Ou 


1 ueenborough ; ſo called by king Ed- 
ward III. in honour of his queen Philippa, daughter 
to William earl of Hainault and Holland. Here was 
| a Caſtle erected by kind Edward III. as a defence of 

the nrouth of the river Medway. This caſtle was 
repaired in the year 1 f 36, by king Heury VIII. 
who at the ſame time built others at Deal, almer, 
Kc. for the defence of the ſea-coaſts. The gover- 


nors of Queenborough caſtle were formerly ho- - 


noured with the title of conſtable ; and dy the lift of 
them it appears, that many of them were men of 
great confideration. _ a, 

At preſent there are not any remains of this caſtle 
to be ſeen; the ground where it ſtood is moated 
round; and there is a well, about 40 fathom deep, 
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ſſtill remaining. By the ſeveral ordinances which 
were made by king. Edward III. relating to naval 
affairs, it appears this place was then very famous; 
but at preſent it is a miſerable dirty fiſhing town ; 
yet has a mayor, aldermen, &c. and ſends two 


burgeſſes to parliament ; although the chief traders of 


this town ſeem to be alehouſe-keepers and oyſter- 


catches, and their votes at an election for parlia- 
ment men are the principal branch of their ſcandalous 


 traffick. A pernicious practice! too much followed 
in better towns, and which may one day be of fatal 
conſequence to the liberties of Britain. 


Here we took boat, and went up the Eaſt Swale to 


Milton, or Middleton, as formerly called, which lies, 
as it were, hid among the creeks ; for it is almoſt out 


of ſight as well by water as by land; and yet it is a 


large town, has a conſiderable Saturday market, for 


corn, fruit, and other proviſion ; and the oyſters 
taken in the grounds about this town are the moſt 
famous of any in Kent. This town. is governed by 


an officer, who is called by the old Saxon name Port- 


reve; he is choſen annually on us day, and 
ures all over the 


ſuperviſes the weights and mea 
hundred of Milton. It had anciently a royal palace 


for the Kentiſh kings, and was ſtiled the royal town 


of Middleton. . 5 8 
I took a view, while I was in theſe parts, of Cob- 


ham-hall; fix miles from Chatham, the ſeat of the 


earl of Darnley, an handſome brick houſe, built by 
Inigo Jones, and remarkable for the excellent mar- 
ble chimney- pieces in moſt of the rooms. 

At Raynham church, near Rocheſter, we ſaw ſe- 
veral monuments of the family of the earl of Tha- 
net; and the ſteeple is reckoned a ſea-mark. 


From hence, keeping the coaſt and the == road - 


together (for they are ſtill within view of one anc- 


ther), we come to Sittingbourn, formerly a market- 
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town, but till a conſiderable thoroughfare, and full 


of ry inns. 


uſt b TO WOW Wy COR 
y the town are the ruins of a fortification 


raiſed by king Alfred, when i 7 
5 n 
called Bayford-caſtle. Here 36 


John Norwood, eſq; having entertained king Henry 


| CW N 


and though the entertai 
5 terta inment was 5 

tim „according to * 
8 es, very elegant, yet the whole r — 


amounted to no | dei 
per pint. . 


In January 1738, were found in a ſhaw belonging | 


to the eſtate of fir John Hales, i 
> the s, in the nei 
of Tunſtall, ſeveral hundred dee 3 


which were thought to h - 
civil wars by an anceſtor of * > mg, | 


found by a poor boy, who was rambling in the cop- 


4H pice, and, not knowing their value, was playing with 


ſome of them at a farmer 
ech a 2 Tarmer's, who got poſſeſſion of 
R = not being able to keep the — do = 
24 of the broad-pieces for the uſe of the 
2 though fir John laid claim to the who] g 
id the lord of the manor of Milton, which i e 
mount to that of Tunſtall. e 
From Sĩttingbourn we came to Fever ſham, a large 


fine town, having one long and broad ſtreet; it has 


a good market-houſe, where the market i | 

Meh nay ge = — z and — — — cc 
1 2 this town, of 10 days each; viz. « a 

| bruary the 25th, and on po oſt the — 


| town is well peopled, and in a ourithing ſtate, be- 


ing in the neighbourhood of one of the beſt parts of 


Kent, and havin 
I g a commodious creek to bring in, 
or carry out, their goods; but many of . par Fry 5. 


tants have carried on the ſmuggling | 
. . . ng tr | b 
for which this creek lies 9 2 NAP 
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The fiſhermen here have = good cuſtom : they 
will admit no one to take out his freedom, unleſs he 


be a married man. | 1 
They have alſo a law among themſelves, by which 
they are reſtrained from bringing oyſters into the 


town but at certain times, and in limited quantities; 


ſo that it is impoſſible to get any oyſters there, but 


at particular t imes. EE : 
At Feverſham was a monaſtery, founded by king 


Stephen in 1147, where he was buried with his fa- | 
mily. At preſent none of its extenſive buildings re- 
main entire, its two gates being lately taken down, 


after attempts to preſerve them had proved fruitleſs. 
At the diſſolution, they ſay, the coffin of lead, 
which held the royal body, was taken up and fold; 


but the corpſe was thrown into the Thames, and taken 
up by ſome fiſhermen. Here, in the year 903, king 


Ethelſtan enacted las. = 
In the year 1754, the nave or body of the old 
church, being found to be in a very hazardous ſtate, 


a new and handſome one has been built under the 
direction of Mr. Dance, which, with its fine organ, 


&c. coſt upward of 3000 l. 


ID Ts. 
It was at the mouth of this Swale, namely, at 


Shellneſs, ſo called from the abundance of oyſter- 


ſhells always lying there; that the ſmack in which 


the late king James II. embarked for his eſcape into 
France, ran on ſhore, and being boarded by ch 

ermen, the king was taken priſoner; the fiſnermen 
and rabble treated him, even aſter they were told 


who he was, with the utmoſt indecency, uſing his 


majeſty with ſuch perſonal indignity, and ſearching 
him in ſo rude a manner, that the king ſaid, he 
was never more apprehenſive of loſing his life than 
at that time.” He was afterwards carried by them up 
to the town, where he was not more nobly treated 
for ſome time, till — neighbouring re" 
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 Trom Rocheſter, to the ſouth-eaſt. 5 1 
Maĩdſtone is a very ancient town : the river Med- 
way, over which it has a bridge, is navigable up to 


ſingle market-town in England. 


> KH. 


of the county came in, who underflood their duty 


better, by whom he was preſerved from farther 
violence, till coaches and a guard came from London, 


by the prince of Orange's order, to conduct him with | 


ſafety and freedom to London. 


From this Eaſt Swale, and particularly from theſe 


three towns, Queenborough, Milton, and Feverſham, 


the fiſh- market at Billingſgate is ſupplied with ſeveral 


ſorts of fiſh ; but particularly with the beſt and 


largeſt oyſters, ſuch as ſome call ftewing, others 
Milton oyſters ; as they are from the Efſex-f 
a ſmaller as well as with a greater ſort, called Wal- 


ide with 


fleet. 


I fall now cet the hill from Mlion to Mid- 


ſtone, on the river Medway, near ten miles diſtant 


it by large hoys, of 50 or Eo tons burden, the tide 
flowing quite up to the town. 8 


ere is carried on a manufacture of linen- thread, 


and likewiſe in the neighbourhood are great planta- 


tions of hops, which were ſuppoſed to be firſt planted 
here at the beginning of the Reformation ; which 


| gave occaſion to the following diſtich: 


Bays, reformation, ho s, and beer, 
Came into England all in a year. 


Maidſtone is eminent for plenty of proviſions, for 


richneſs of lands, and for the beſt market in the 


county, not excepting either Rocheſter or Canterbu- 
ry. It has alſo an handſome bridge, which, in the 


opinion of ſome, is inferior only in length to that 


of Rocheſter. „„ 
From this town, and the neighbouring parts, Lon- 
don is ſupplied with more particulars than from any 
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1. From the Weald of Kent, which begins but 
about ſix miles off, and particularly from that 


E which lies this way, they bring the large 


entiſh bullocks. 
2. From hence are brought great quantities of the 
_ largeſt timber for ſupply. of the king's yards at 
Chatham, and often to London; moſt of which 
. at preſent brought by land-carriage to Maid- 
one. | 


3. From the country adjoining, great quantities 
of corn are brought up to London; alſo hops, 


apples, and cherries. 


4. A kind of paving-ſtone, called Kentiſh rags, 


about eight or ten inches ſquare, exceeding du- 


rable, uſed to pave court- yards, c. 
5. Fine white ſand for the glaſs-houſes, uſed for 
melting into flint glaſs, and looking-glaſs plates; 


and for the ſtationers uſe alſo, vulgarly called 


writing-ſand. Eh 


All that fide of the county which I have mention- 
ed, as it is marſhy and unhealthy, by its ſituation 
among the waters, is chiefly inhabited by ſhip-build- 


ers, fiſhermen, ſeafaring-men, and huſbandmen, and 


ſuch as depend * them; and very few families 


of note are found among them. But as ſoon as we 
come down Boxley Hill from Rochefter, or Holling- 


bourn Hill from Milton, to the well-watered plain 
on the banks of the Medway, we find the country 


every where beſpangled with populous villages, and 
delicious ſeats of the nobility and — and eſpe- 
cially on the north-ſide of the river, beginning at 
Aylesford on the Medway, the feat of the earl of that 


name, and looking eaſt towards the fea, to Eaſtwell 


near Aſhford, lately the ſeat of the earl of Winchelſea. 
There is not much manufacturing in this county; 
what is left is chiefly at Canterbury, and in this 
town of Maidſtone, and its neighbourhood. The 


manu- 
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Utford, and fin 
or hoſpital was ereCted by archbiſhop Boniface, and 


About the year 1720, ſeveral canoes 


Britith horſe, rude enough. 


e county elections. It is governed by a 
12 jurats, and returns two members 
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manufacture of this town is principally linen- 


thread, which they make to pretty good perfection, 


though not extraordinary fine. At Cranbrook, Ten- 
terden, Goudhurſt, and other villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, was once a conſiderable 


cloathing trade carried on; and the Yeomen of 


Kent, of whom ſo much has been ſaid by Fame, and 
who inhabited theſe parts, were generally much en- 
_ by it ; but that trade is now almoſt entirely de- 
"This town of Maidſtone is a peculiar of the 
arch-biſhop of Canterbury, who is th roper incum- 
bent, and puts in a curate to . 

archbiſhop had a palace here, 


now belonging to lord 
Romney, which is eſteemed 


very ancient, to which 


there is a chapel 44 The architecture is 


Gothic, but good of the kind; and ſome parts of it 


have been repaired after the modern manner. Maid- 
ftone was a Roman ſtation, 


 Madviacz, from the Briti th 
meadows on the river Vaga, 


named Vagniacz, or 


ri which are here beau- 
-piicopal palace was founded by John 
ithed by Simon Iſſip. The college 


tiful. The archie 


a charity by Thomas Arundel, now the free-ſchool. 

were dug up, 
made of hollowed trees, in the marſhes of the river 
Medway above Maidſtone. In the lands of Dr. Dodd 
at Addington, near Malling, in the year 1720, a 
Britiſh coin of electrum, 


the convex ſide was plain 


The aſſizes are generally held here, and always 


y 2 mayor and 
to parliament. 


Charing, not far off, was the ancient Durolenum, 
ſituated upon a ſpring of the river Len. Here the 


1 arch- 


or him. The 


word Mzdwzg, the 


a mixed metal of gold and 
filver, was found in the foundation of a ſtone wall: 
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archbiſhops of Canterbury had a caſtellated palace 
given them by one of the firſt Saxon kings, of which 
there are large ruins. 8 
In my way to Maidſtone, on a former journey, I 
ſaw Mere worth Caſtle, two miles 8. E. of Malling, 


the ſeat of Lord Le Deſpencer, but now let to James 


Butler, Eſq; a fine piece of architecture, deſigned by 


Colin Campbell, in imitation of an houſe in Italy 


built by the famous Palladio. Itis a ſquare, extending 
88 feet, and has. four porticoes of the Ionic order. 
In the middle there rifes above the roof a ſemicircu- 


lar dome, which has two ſhells ; the one forms the 


| ſtucco cieling of the ſalon, being 36 feet diameter; 
the outward ſhell is carpentry, covered with lead. 


Between theſe two ſhells is a ſtrong brick arch, that 

brings 24 funnels to the lantern ; which is finiſhed 
with copper: but by this contrivance the misfortune 
On a * 


is, that the chimnies often ſmoke. 
ground, within a mile and a half of Ay lesford, 

viewed an antiquity, vulgarly called Ketſcotty- 
houſe, conſiſting of four great ſtones, of that kind 


called Kentiſh rag, and then deemed the tomb of 


Catigarn, brother of Vortigern, king of the Britons, 


lain in battle, and there buried. This ancient remain 


is fituated about a quarter of a mile to the right 


of the great road leading from Rocheſter to Maid- 


ſtone ; two of theſe ſtones are ſet parallel ; a third 
at the weſt-end, perpendicular to theſe two, and 
_ cloſing the end; the fourth, which is the largeſt, is 
laid tranſverſely over, but neither mortiſed, nor 
parallel to the horizon, but reclines towards the weſt, 
in an angle of nine degrees. Perhaps the eaſt-end, 


now open, was formerly cloſed, as at about 70 yards 
to the N. W. lies another large ſtone, of the ſame 


ſort and form. | e 
In proſecuting my journey from Maid-ftone to 
Canterbury, I cannot help mentioning Lenham, 
a town about 17.miles diſtant from that city; in 
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relation to which the right reverend continuator 


of Camden records the following extraordinary cir- 
cumſtance: 2 


At Lenham, fays he, is a thing exceeding re- 
markable, mentioned onthe tomb of Robert Thomp- 


ſon, Eſq; in the church there, who was grandchild 
to that truly religious matron, Mary ——— 
wife of Robert Hony wood of Charing, eſq. She had 
at her deceaſe, lawfully deſcended from her, 367 


children; 16 of her own body; 114 grand- children; 


228 in the third generation; and nine in the fourth. 


| Her renown liveth with her poſterity ; her body 
lieth in the church, and her monument may be ſeen 


in Mark's Hall, in Eſſex, where ſhe died.” 


From hence I purſued my journey to Canterbury 
+, which all writers agree was called, by the Britons, 
Caer-Kent, and is the Durqvernum of the Romans; 
of which city, and its antiquities, ſo much has been 
ſaid, and fo accurately, that I need no more than 
mention it briefly. However, I obſerye here, : 
1. That Auguſtine, the monk, the firſt chriſtian 
preacher that came from Rome into this iſland, ſet- 
tled in this place: but that he was the firſt that 
preached chriſtianity in this iſland (as ſome have ſug- 


geſted) is a miſtake; as the famous conference be- 

tween him and the monks of Banchor in Wales ſuffi- 

c_ teſtifies. * 
2. 


| hat ſeven archbiſhops of Canterbury, includ- 
ing that Auguſtine, lie buried here in one vault. 

3 5 3. That 
anterbury is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, about a mile 


wide, between hills of a moderate height, and eaſy aſcent, 
with fine ſprings riſing from them; beſides which the river 
Stour runs through it, whoſe ſtreams, by often dividing and 


meeting again, water it the more plentifully, and forming 

iſlands of various fizes, in one of which, formerly called Bin- 
newith, the weſtern part of the city ſtands, makes the air good, 

and the ſoil rich. Such a fituation could hardly want inhabi- 


tants, while theſe parts had any inhabitants at all; nor was 


any ſpot more likely to unite numbers in forming a neigh- 


bourhood or a city, than one ſo well prepared by nature for 
defence and cultivation,---Goftling's Walk in and about the 


City of Canterbury, 
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3. That Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of this ſee, 
inſulted the king his ſovereign in an unſufferable 
manner; inſomuch that in the reign of Henry II. 
1170, he was here murdered in the cathedral, by the 
connivance, as ſome ſay, of the king ; and they 
| thew what they call his blood upon the pavement 
at this day. 5 3 
4. That they ſhew the ſtones round his ſhrine (by 
being afterwards canonized) worn away to a ſlope 
by the knees of the pilgrims, who viſited it. 
5. That the bodies of king Henry IV. and of Ed- lll 
ward the Black Prince, are buried here; and the 
magnificent effigies of the latter, very curiouſly car- „ 
ved, lies on his tomb or monument. Here is a pretty 
chapel, originally deſigned for the celebration of 
maſſes, for the ſoul of king Henry IV. N 
6. That the immenſe wealth offered by votaris 
and pilgrims, for ſeveral ages, to the ſhrine of Beckett, 
was ſuch, that the famous Eraſmus, who ſaw it, ſays 5 
of it thus: All ſhone, ſparkled, glittered, with 
rare and very large jewels; and even in the whole 
church appeared a profuſeneſs above that of kings.” 
In ſhort, gold was one of the meaneſt treaſures of 
his ſhrine ; and at the diſſolution, as Dugdale ob- 
ſerves, the plate and jewels filled two great cheſtss 
each whereof required eight men to carry it out of {1 
the church. And Camden ſays, the name of Chrift, 
to whom it was dedicated, was almoft laid aſide for 
that of St. Thomas.” 
7. That all this immenſe treaſure, with the lands 
and revenues of the whole monaſtery, were ſeized 


of religious houſes, except ſuch as are annexed to 
the deanry and chapter, and to the revenue of the 
archbiſhoprick, which are not very conſiderable. 

8. Here are alſo to be ſeen the monuments of car- 
dinal Chatillon, cardinal Pole, archbiſhop mc 
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archbiſhop Peckham, carved in wood upwards of 


8 years ago; archbiſhop Warham, t | 
3 p Warham, the duke of 
PE 4 8, ſir George Rooke's, with many others of 


The cathedral is a large and noble pile of build- 


to be ſeen in the windows 
| It is ent 
with ſtone, and of a very pretty N 23 


ing; very curious remnants of ns laſs are ſtill 
c 


too high for its breadth, as all Gothic buildi ere, 

| , thic b * 
| 2 Vork. The middle tower is — 27 
but the towers, called Bell Harry en from 4 


bell ſo denominated, at the weſt en 

ominated, ; end a | | 

2 much inferior, and very little of — — 

obſerved by the firſt builder, if we ſuppoſe the whole 
he chair, ſup- 


zel, called the Sermon-houſe, roofed wi 

Se e, with Iriſh o 
Under the choir is a large proteſtant — 
of curious Saxon architecture, given firſt by queen 


Elizabeth to the Walloons, who fled hi 
28282 of the duke d' Alva. T — 
theſe refugees has been ſince very muchincreaſed by 


French proteſtants, obliged to leave their native 


country, though the cruelty of Louis XIV. 


The cloſe, where the houſes of the prebendaries 


ſtand, is very ſpacious and fair, and a great many 


good houſes are built in it, and ſome with pretty 


gardens. This city ſends two members to parli 

—— and has a free ſchool, — bs _ 

| enry VIII. It is 2 by a mayor, a . ; 
eriff, 24 common councilmen, | 


* &e. | 

Here are many remains of Roman and Sax ild- 
— This city is ſtrongly walled about, with _ 
towers atdue intervals, a deep ditch cloſe underneath, 
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and a great rampart of earth within. The materi- 
als of the walls are chiefly flint. | | 
The caſtle was built by the Saxons, long before 
the conqueſt, of the ſame form, and the walls of 
the ſame thickneſs, with that of Rochefter. Dun- 
geon-hill, a very high mount, ſeems to have been 
an outwork of the old caſtle. The top of it is equal 


to the top of the caſtle, and exhibits a fine proſpe&t 


over the city and country. Oppoſite to it, without 
the walls, is an hill, ſeeming to have been raiſed 
by the Danes when they beſieged the city. 
Of St. Auguſtine's monaſtery, two gates remain 
next the city, and both very ſtately. One led to 
the monaſtery, the other to the cemetery, and a 
great compaſs of ground is incloſed within the wall. 
| There were continual quarrels between the monks 

of St. Auguſtine and thoſe of Chriſt Church, both 
very rich, and very contentious. | 
Near this monaſtery is a vaſt angular piece of a 
tower (beſides half of another) about 30 feet high, 
which has been undermined by digging away a 
courſe at bottom, in order to be thrown down; but 
happened only to disjoint itſelf from the foundation, 
and lodged itſelf in the ground in the preſent inclin- 
ing ſtate. Thus, being equally poiſed, it preſents 

a view of terror, and forbids a too near acceſs. 
. The adjacent cloſe is full of religious ruins, and 
in a corner of it are the walls of a chapel, faid to 
have been a chriſtian temple before Auguſtine's 
time, and re-conſecrated by him to St. Pancras. 
Near it is a little room, faid to have been king 

Ethelbert's pagan chapel. | © 
Eaſt ward of this, and farther out of the city, is 
St. Martin's church, faid to be Auguſtine's firſt ſee, 
and the place whither king Ethelbert's queen uſed to 
repair to divine ſervice. f is built moſtly of Roman 
brick, In the middle is a very large old-faſh 2 
i | | ont, 
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font, ſuppoſed to be that where the king was bap- 


tized. 


North of the city is a very ſmall remainder of the 
chapel belonging to the priors of St. Gre 
founded by archbiſhop Lanfranc about 1180 
Ihe city has been much advantaged by the ſettle- 


gory's, 


ment in it of 2 or 300 French proteſtants, men, 


women, and children, owing to the abovementioned 
expulſion of the French proteſtants under Lewis XIV. 


he employment of thoſe refugees was chiefly 


ges and alterations; but is ſtill carried on here to 


10me Account. 


But what have added moſt to the — e of 


Canterbury, are the hop-grounds all round the place, 
to the amount of ſeveral thouſand acres, inſoinuch, 

that Canterbury was, for ſome time, the greateſt 
plantation of hops in the whole iſland. 


Whitftable, a place of little conſequence in for- 


mer times, is now, from its being a kind of port to 
Canterbury, become a town of briſk trade, and a 


great deal of bufineſs. Feverſham was indeed of 


note in early times, but would probably have ſhared 


the fate of other towns, and ſunk in conſequence of 
the loſs of its famous abbey, but for its commodi- 
ous creek, by which it is not barely ſuſtained, but 
is in a very thriving condition, exporting (when they 


are plenty) large quantities of oyſters to Holland. 
e affirmed of Milton and Queenbo- 

rough in the ifle of Shepey, and if we take in 

Rocheſter, and its dependencies on the Medway, 


we may, without injury to truth, aſſert, that there 


come annually from theſe places to London, from 
7 to 900 veſſels of all ſizes 


The thore from W hitſtable, and the Eaſt Swale, 
affords nothing remarkable but ſea- marks, in particu- 
lar the two ſpires of Reculder, the Roman Regul- 
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brum, and other ſmall towns on the coaſt, till we 
come to Margate, noted formerly for king William's 
frequently landing there in his returns from Holland, 
and for ſhipping a vaſt quantity of corn for the Lon- 
don market, moſt, if not all of it, the product of the 
iſle of Thanet, in which it ſtands. A tract of coun- 
try about nine miles from eaſt to weſt and eight from 
north to ſouth, and boaſts a ſtate of arable cul- 
tivation, not to be exceeded if equalled in any 
part of this kingdom. pw 
| Margate is now become. a place of great reſort for 
ſea-dachin , where every accommodation is prepared 
that the — will admit of to render immerſion in 
the ſalt water pleaſant and eſſicacious. Hence, from 
a ſmall town, inhabited only by fiſhermen and 
ſmugglers, it is now encreaſed to a place of very 
confiderable magnitude, and adorned with houſes 
fit for the reception-of people of the firſt 8 and 
vith places of amuſement and recreation which will 
ſatisfy thoſe who are the moſt addicted to them, 
People alſo of the middle and inferior clafſes may 
have recourſe to the benefits of this place by the 
cheapneſs of the ſea voyage; as Nee and yachts 
are continually paſſing between this place and Lon- 
don for the conveyance of goods and paſfengers at 
a very cheap rate. Ps | 
To the left of Margate, between North Down 
and King's Gate, are Hackendown banks, two tu- 
muli or barrows of earth, which mark the ſpot 
whereon a bloody battle was fought between the 
Danes and Saxons in the year 85 3, and where, on 
digging, regular graves with ſkeletons, urns, &c. 
Kc. have been found. To perpetuate the memory 
of this action, the late lord Holland ere cted a mo- 
nument with proper inſeriptions. | 
At a ſmall diſtance from hence is an indenture in 
the cliff called King's Gate, which name it received 


by 


few tides, and ſometimes in a few hours. 


Ss 
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by order of king Charles the ſecond, who landed 
here with the duke of York in his paſſage from Do- 
ver to London on the thirtieth of June 1683. At this 
place, ſituate on a ſmall but pleaſant bay, is the 
delightful and elegant ſeat of the honourable Mr. 
Charles Fox, and built by his father lord Holland. 
It is intended to reſemble an Italian villa; but more 
particularly that of Tully's Formian Villa, on the 
coaſt of the bay of Baiz, near the city of Puzzolo. 
It is a large and elegant ſtructure, contains ſome very 
noble apartments, is adorned with a great number 
of fine antique ſtatues, buſtos, baſſo relievos, &c. and 
at the ſame time, from itſelf as well as the ſurroun- 


ding buildings, poſſeſſes a ſingularity which baffles 


all deſcription. | * 
At about the diſtance of half a mile from King's 

Gate, is the extreme point of the North Foreland 

which is the extremity of Eaſt England. This ca . . 

* a great way into the ſea in the form of a 


aſtion; and a line drawn from hence due north to 
the Naſe in Eſſex may be ſaid to form the mouth of 
the river Thames and the port of London. On the 
point, in the year 1683 was erected a ſtrong octagon 
flint building, on whoſe top a large fire of coals is 


kept blazingall night as a guide for ſhips ſailing near 


the coaſt. 


_ From hence you deſcend to Broad Stairs, or 
Bradſtow, 
year 1759, it ſent thirteen floops to Ireland for the 


part of the pariſh of St Peter. In the 


cod fiſhery, but the trade has, of late, much de- 


clined. Oppoſite to this place are the Goodwin Sands, 


which extend in length, from north to ſouth, about 
ten miles, and in breadth about two, and are viſible 
at low water. Scarce a winter paſſes but they prove 


the grave of many veſſels ; as the ſhips that ſtrike 


ſeldom eſcape being generally ſwallowed up in a 
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From this point weſtward, we proceeded to Ramſ- 
gate, ſituate in the cove of a chalky cliff. It as for- 
merly but an obſcure fiſhing village, but ſince the 
year 1688 has been im proved and enlarged by a ſue- 
— ceſsful trade to Ruſſia and the eaſt country. But 
what renders it moſt worthy of notice, and attracts 
multitudes of ſtrangers, is the new harbour, which 
is one of the moſt capacious in England, if not in 
Europe. It was begun in the year 1750, and, though 
delayed by various interruptions, is almoſt entirely 
compleated. It conſiſts of two piers, that to the eaſt 
is built wholly of Purbeck ſtone, and extends itſelf 
into the ocean near 800 feet before it forms an angle; 
its breadth on the top is 26 feet, including a ſtrong 
rapet wall, which runs along the outſide of it. 
The other to the weſt is conſtructed of wood as far 
as the low water mark, but the reſt is of ſtone, 
The angles, of which there are five in each pier, 
nſiſt of 160 feet each, with oQagons at the end 
60 feet diameter, leaving an entrance of 200 feet 
into the harbour, the depth of which admits of a 
gradual encreaſe of 18 to 36 feet. 
This harbour is intended as a place of refuge for 
hips in the frequent hard gales of wind from ſouth- 
eaſt to eaft-north-eaſt, when they are expoſed to the 
greateſt danger in the Downs. But after all the im- 
menſe coſt attending this ſtupendous work, not leſs 
than 300,000 J. after all the time, trouble, and 
contrivance, which have been employed and exerted 
in compleating this enormous undertaking, itcollects 
ſo much fand, mud, &c. that it, by no means, an- 
ſwers the great end deſigned by its conſtruction. 
A gentleman, well known for his mechanical ſkill, 
is faid to have actually invented a machine by which 
the harbour may be effectually cleared of its incum- 
branees, and prevented from re- eollecting them; and 
the inhabitants of the place expreſs themſelves in 
| 5 NM a 
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the moſt ſanguine tone of expectation with regard ta 


the ſucceſs of it. 


Proceeding to the ſouthward in our way to Sand- 
wich, we paſſed two or three houſes which are the 
only remains of the antient town of Stonar, well 


known to the Antiquaries of this country, to many 
of whom it has furniſhed a very curious ſubje& of 
reſearch and examination. | 


About a mile to the right of this place is Richbo- 


rough, the Rutupium of the Romans, and their firſt 


and moſt conſiderable ſtation in this kingdom, 


being the chief port from whence they carried on 
their trade and connections with the continent. The 
remains of the caſtle are ſtill viſible, and appear ot 


_ conſiderable extent. The walls, whoſe original height 


cannot be aſcertained, becauſe they are no where 


perfect, are, in ſome parts, near twelve feet in thick- 


neſs, compoſed chiefly of flints and Roman bricks, 


the latter are ſixteen inches in length, eleven broad, 
and the intervening ſpaces filled up with round beach 


ſtones. The whole eaſtern fide of the caſtle is ſunk 


down and deſtroyed by the fall of the cliff, the 
_ remainder is ruinous and overgrown with ivy, 
and ſtands a melancholy monument of its priſtine 


greatneſs. 


Upon an eminence near the caſtle are the remains 


of an amphitheatre made of turf, where the garriſon 


: gps ed to haveexerciſed themſelves inthe ly 


diverſions of thoſe days. The ſoil is gravel and ſand, 
and has long been ploughed over. To thoſe who 


may with for a particular account of, and examina- 


tion into, theſe venerable remains, I would recom- 
mend a very ingenious little diſcourſe by Dr. Battely, 


entitled Antiquitates Rutupinæ, a tranſlation of which 


with explanatory, notes, has lately-been publiſhed b 
the reverend Mr. — of rs — ng 
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One mile from Stonar, after croſſing the Stour by 
the new bridge we entered Sandwich. This town is 
ſituated near a mile and a balf from the ſea, is one 
of the cinque ports, and, of courſe, ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It lies · in the bottom of a bay, 
at the mouth of the river Stour, and was formerly a 
town of great repute and trade; but the harbour 
being, in a great meaſure, choaked up, it is now 
fallen into decay. It contains three pariſh churches. 
There was formerly a fourth, but there are now no 
remains of it; the church- yard is ſtill encloſed, and 
uſed for the interment of ſtrangers. It has alfo 
three hoſpitals, a cuſtom-houſe, a quay, and a free- 
ſchool. It is governed by a mayor, jurats, and com- 
monalty ; and when any buſineſs is to be tranfaQted 
at the town-ha}, the freemen are ſummoned to ap- 
pear by the ſound of a brazen horn of great anti- 
quity, blown by the cryer in tated parts of the 
-town. ; 
The river is now about ninety feet wide at high 
water, over which horſes, carriages, &c. were uſed 
to be conveyed in flat-bottom boats; but, in the 
year 1756, the preſent bridge was begun, large con- 
tributions being given by the repreſentatives of the 
town, the neighbouring gentry, and inhabitants, for 
that purpoſe. The ſtreets of Sandwich are narrow 
and irregular, and its trade conſiſts chiefly in coals, 
fir, timber, deals, &c. with which the country is 
ſupplied. There is ſhipped alſo at this port, for the 
London markets, corn, malt, fruit, and garden ſeeds, 
for the latter of which the ſoil of this place is in 
reat repute. | 
Six miles from hence is Wingham, which gives title 
of baron to earl _— From Sandwich I went to 
Deal, called by Cæſar, Dola, he having landed not 
far from that place. Near it is the famous road for 
ſhipping, ſo well known all over the trading world 
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paſs through at once, without coming to an anchor ; 
=P 


for they are not obliged to ſtop, but for their own 


convenience. | 


Notwithſtanding the decayed condition of this 


place, it might be made one of the beſt harbours on 


the coaſt, by cutting a | g 
abou 3 5 new channel for the river 
the ſouth-eaſt, as the water of theri 4 
ſufficiently ſcour it, did it run in 8 * 


The Downs would be a very wild and dangerous 


road for ſhips, were it not for the South Foreland, an 


head of land forming the eaſt poin I 
' t of th 
ſhore; and 1s called the South, 59 — — 


the North Foreland ; and which breaks the ſea off 


which would otherwiſe come rolli | | 
| as s the Goodwin 8 — "* — 
And yet on ſome particular winds, and eſpecially | 
if they over-blow, the Downs — . wild : 


road, that ſhips are driven from their anchors, and 


often run on ſhore, or are forced on the G 1 
Sands, or into Sandwich-bay, or Rot thr 12 


great diſtreſs: this is particularly when the wind 


blows hard at ſouth-eaſt, or at eaſt by-north, or 
1 ints ; 4 25 3 
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terrible tempeſt, which we call, by way of diſtincti- 
on, The Great Storm November 27, 1703. Unhappy 
in particular, for that there chanced at that time to 
be a great part of the royal navy come into the 
Downs, in their way to Chatham, to be laid up. 

Five of the biggeſt thips had the good fortune to 
puſh through the Downs the day betore, finding the 
wind blew then very hard, and were come to an 
anchor at the Gunfleet ; and had they had but one 
fair day more, they had been all fafe at the Nore, 
or in the river Medway, at Black-ſtakes. 


There remained in the Downs about 12 ſail, when 


this terrible tempeſt began, at which time England 


may be faid to have received the greateſt loſs that 


ever happened to the royal navy at one time, ei- 
ther by weather, by enemies, or by any accident 
_ whatſoever. The 

The Northumberland, a third-rate, carrying 79 
_ guns, and 353 men; the Reſtoration, a ſecond rate, 


carrying 76 guns, 386 men; the Stirling-Caſtle, 4 


rate, carrying 80 guns, and 4oo men, but 
had only 349 men on board; and the Mary, a third- 
rate, of 64 guns, having 273 men on board; theſe 
were all leſt, with all their men, except one man out 


of the Mary, and 70 men out of the Stirling-Caſtle, 


who were taken up by boats from Deal. 


Beſides theſe, the loſs of merchants ſhips was 
exceeding great, not here only, but in almoſt all 


che ports in the ſouth and weſt of England, and alſo 
in Ireland. 


The town of Deal is very much iniproved of late 
years ; to which the great reſort of ſeamen from the 


| => in the Downs has not a little contributed. 

The great conveniency of landing here has alſo 
deen of infinite benefit totheplace, fo that it is large 
and populous, containing upwards of 4000 inhabi- 


rants, is divided into the upper and lower towns, and 


adorned 


Vor. J. 


ort account of it is as follows: 
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tower, with a ciſtern at top; and un 
arched cavern, bomb- proof. A ſoſſe encompaſſes the 
whole, to which is a paſſage over a draw- ridge. 


way higher up, and made a large 
have been found above the town. , 
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adorned wich many good buildings, being, in effect, 
the Downs; and, on that 


people. Henry VIII. for its protection, not 


only built a caſtle here, but alſo two others, one an 
the north called Sandown caſtle, and another on the 
ſouth, ſtiled Walmer caſtle; ſo that, in all reſpeQs, 


Deal is the moſt flouriſhing place upon this coaft, 
enjoys a very conſiderable portion of trade, and has, 


for the preſent, eclipſed Sandwich, the port to which 
it is a member. Several 
ſummer-time for fea-bathing ; but the ſhore being 


perſons alſo refort here in 


very bold and ſteep, the machines cannot be drawn 

by horſes as at Margate, but are let down by a 
I took a view of Sandown caſtle, Deal and Wal- 
mer caſtles. 


 Sandowneaſtle is compoſed of four lunettes of very 
| thick arched work of ſtone, with many port-holes 


for great guns. In the middle is a gri 


round 
eath, an 
pa 


Between Walmer caftle and Deal was probably the 


ſpot where Cæſar landed in his firſt _— be- 


cauſe it is the — — where the ſhore can be 
aſcended north of Dover; and exactly anſwers his 
aſſigned diftance of eight miles. In his ſecond expe- 


dition, with many more ſhips, and upon a more 
—4 knowledge of the country, he might land at 


Dover ftands in a moſt romantic fituation : it is a 
great valley, and the only one about this coaſt 


where water is admitted inwards. of the cliff, which 


is here very high. The ſea formerly came a good 
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Dubris was to the ſouth of the river. The Roman 
Watling-ftreet enters it at Bigin-gate, coming very 
ſtraight from Canterbury over Barham-down, where 
it is very perfect. Some of the walls are left. The 
churches are of a very antique make; that of St. 
Martin was collegiate, founded 1 king of 
Kent, and is a venerable ruin. It was built in form 
of a croſs. Of the priory (now a farm houſe) are 
large remains. The hoſpital, or Marfon Dieu, over- 
againſt it, is made a ffore-honſe. Here the knights 
hoſpitallers, or templers, lodged, as they came mto 
or went owt of the kingdom. The piers which form 
_ the haven, or large baſon, are coſtly and great 
works. Above is a fort with four baſtions of mo- 
dern date. The broad beach, which lies at the 
mouth of this great valley, and was the harbour 
in Caſar's time, is very delightfal. One lon 
ſtreet here is named Snaregate, from the moſt 
tremendous rocks of chalk which project di- 


rectly over the houſes. . 
I Vbe eaſtle is the ſtrongeſt fortifieation, perhaps, in 
the world, for an old one. It takes up thirty acres 
in its ſcite; and forms an amazing collection of ſhells, 
_ ditches, arches, embattlements, &c. to render it im- 
 pregmable according to the ancient mode of ffrength 
and defence. Bat this grand and memorable fortreſs, 
once the key of Britain, and which has fo often 
protected her from flavery and foreign dominion, is 
now negiwected and in decay, and its materials at 
the mercy of thoſe whoſe appointments give them 
x power over it. os 
The braſs gun, called Queen -Elizabeth's Pocket 
Piſtol, is a great cuffofity, 22 feet long, and is excel- 
lently well wrought, requires 15 pounds of powder, 
and carries a ball ſeven miles. Here are two very old 
keys, and a braſs horn, which ſeem to be the enſigns 
of authority belonging to _ conſtable of the caſtle, 
hes 2 or 
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or lord warden of the cinque ports. One part of the 


fortification conſiſts of a circular work, in which 


ſtands an old church, ſaid to have been built by Lu- 


cius the firft chriſtian king of Britain, out of ſome of 


the Roman ruins ; for there are huge antiquities of 


Roman brick laid into the work ; and the remainder 
s of ſtone, originally cut by the Romans. It is in 

form of a croſs, and has a ſquare tower in the middle. 
The ſtone windows are of much later date than the 


building: but the greateſt curioſity is the pharos, 


or Roman watch-tower, ſtanding at the weſt-end of 
the church. This building was made uſe of as a 


ſteeple, and had a pleaſing ring of bells, which fir 
to be carried away to Portſ— 
mouth. Since which time, the lead which covered 


George Rooke 


it has been taken away by order of the officers of 


ordnance ; ſo that this rare piece of architecture is 


left expoſed to the ſea and weather. Here was found 
a coin of Diocleſian. The Erpinghams arms, vert, 
an eſcutcheon, between eight martlets, argent, are 


2 up againſt one ſide of the pharos; fo that it 


eems to have been repaired in the days of king 


Henry V. when the lord Erpingham was warden 


of Dover caſtle. 


Upon another rock, over-againſt that on which 


the caſtle is ſituated, and almoſt as high, are the 
remains of an old watch-tower, now vulgarly called 


Bredenſtone, otherwiſe Devil's Drop, fromthe ſtrength 


of the mortar. Here the new conſtable of the caſtle 


is ſworn. Under this place king Henry VIII. built 
the mole or pile called the Pier, that ſhips may ride 


therein with great ſafety. But though it was done 
with vaſt labour and expence, by large beams faſten- 
ed in the ſea, bound together with iron, and great 
Piles of wood and ſtone — upon all; yet the fu- 
ry of the ſea was ſoon too hard for the work, and the 


timbers beginning to disjoint, queen Elizabeth ex- 


pended 
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pended great ſums upon it. And ſeveral acts have 
paſſed to repair and reſtore the ſame; ſome of which 
alſo include the reſtoration and preſervation of the 
harbour of Rye. | 
Dover, the Portus Dubris of the Romans, is one 
of the cinque-ports, and was formerly bound to fend 
21 ſhips for the wars. Here moſt of the buſineſs of 
| theſe ports in general is done, and the courts are 
kept. The other cinque portsare Haſtings, Hythe, 
Romney, and Sandwich. - Haſtings has two appen- 
dages, namely, Winchelſea and Rye, which, as well 
as Haſtings, are in Suſſex, and the others in Kent; 
they have all great privileges; their burgeſſes, on 
the coronation of our ſoyerergns, ſupport the cano- 
of over their heads, have a table at the king's right 
hand, the canopy for their fee, and enjoy other 


8 privileges. The lord warden of theſe ſive ports is 


generally one of the firſt noblemen in the kingdom. 
Dover is incorporated by the na me of the mayor, 
jurats, and commonalty, and as a einque- port ſends 
two members to parliament. It ſtill continues to be 
the ſtation for mails and pacquet-boats to Calais, 
Oſtend, &c. &c. and derives no ſmall benefit from 
that circumſtance, fince the viſiting the neighbourmg 
continent 1s much the faſhion with us, and that the 
higher clafſesof France have given the Ton to excur- 
ſions to this kingdom. 0 
There are no leſs than fix regular packet- boats, 
and the common fare of a paſſenger is 10s. 6d. 
Theſe fail regularly; unleſs the — is unfa vourable, 
on Saturdays and Tueſdays. There are alſo ſeveral 
bye- boats, with elegant accommodations, in conſtant 
employ. From hence, alſo, are exported the chief 
part of the Engliſh horſes intended for foreign 
markets. | ; 
Dover has a market on Wedneſday and Saturday, 
and a fair on the 22d of November. It is ſituated 
| ; OW 
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72 miles from London, 16 from Canterbury, and 13 


from Sandwich, and machines ſet out and return 


from the capital every day. 


Beyond this place, to the ſ EO 
pax ace, to the ſouth, in th le 
Folkftone, is a cliff of a very great beigbe. — 


though it may not entirely anſwer to the following 


deſeription of the 3 
1 the poet Shakeſpeare, in hi 5 
of King Lear, is ſufficient to 1 any —— who wel 


tures to its brink with terror and aſtoniſhment 


| There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Lo fearfully on the — . 42 
— dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes fo ow 12 
e crows and choughs, that way the midway air | 


Methinks he ſeems no bigger t [ 
The fiſhermen, that ade, aches ob 
Appear like mice, and yon tall anchorin bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a . | 


Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring furge 5 
2 


That o'er the unnumber'd id! | 

nnu le 
Cannot be heard fo high. I'll — — 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient fight ; 


Topple down headlong. 


From Dover to Folkſtone are fix or ſeven 1 

om L | tone are ſi | | 
mantic miles : the road runs ley dee ; 27 aft 
precipices, the ſhore very high and bold, go — 


varied. From the hill, going down to the lower 


town, the view is glorious: you look down on the 


fine ſweep of ineloſures, man 
| , NAY of th | 9. | 
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niſhed filver. The hills of France fave the eye the 
fatigue of an unbounded range of ſky and water. As 
you deſcend the hill, the proſpect extends to the 
right; the vale opens, and ſpreads to the view a fine 
range of incloſures, bounded to the land by many 
hills, riſing in a great variety of forms; the whole 
ſeenery magnificent. 5 55 
Folxkſtone is a little village now, which the ſea has 
made great inroads upon; but which formerly made 
a greater figure. A copious ſpring went through the 
town. Two pieces of old wall, ſeemingly Roman, 
hang frightfully over the cliff. Here are ſome old 
guns, one of iron of a very odd caſt, doubtleſs as old 
as the time of king Henry VIII. Many Roman coins 
have alſo been found. And here a nunnery was built 
by Eanfwide, daughter of Eadbald, king of Kent. 
Ibis place is now principally of note for a multitude. 
of fiſhing-boats belonging to it, which are one part 
of the year employed in catching mackarel for the 
city of London. The Folkſtone men catch them, and 
the London and Barking mackarel- ſmaeks, of whiek! 
have ſpoken at large in Eſſex, come down and buy 
them, and whiſk away to market under ſuch a croud 
of fails, that one would wonder they could bear 
them. About Michaelmas, thefe Folkſtone barks, 
among others from Shoreham, Brighthelmſtone, and 
Rye, go away to Yarmouth and Leoftoff, on the coaſt 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and catch herrings ſor the 
merchants there. . e 
Sandgate caſtle, fituated in the bottom of two 
hills, on the ſea-ſhore, hath about 16 guns to de- 
fend the fiſhing-craft from the infults of privateers,. 
in time of war: it was built by king Henry VIII. 
After we have paſſed this caſtle, we enter upon the 
beach. Here are many ſprings, which, defcendin 
from the higher ground, fink immediately into this 
beach, rendering it a little boggy. ens 1 
N H 4 Hythe, 
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- Hythe, one of the cinque-ports, and which, as 
fuch, returns two members to parliament, ſtands on 
the edge of the leſs ridge ; but the marſh has inter- 
— it from the ſea. 5 


ythe in Saxon ſignifies a port of ſtation; but at 


preſent it hardly anſwers the name; for the ſands 


ba ve ſo choaked it up, that the ſea is ſhut out from 
it to a greatdiſtance. This town, asalſo WeſtHythe, 


from which the ſea retired above 200 years ago, owe 
their original to Lemanis, or Limne, a Roman port, 
now a little village adjoining, which was formerly a 


very famons port, before it was ſhut up with ſands 


thrown in by the ſea; which gave rife to the two 


_ Hythes before mentioned, which, in their turns, have 
-met with the fame fate. A particular providence 


happened at Hythe, April 24, 1739. About eleven 


_ o'clock the ſteeple of their church; in which were ſix 


bells, fell down. About 10 perſons were preſent 
when it fell, waiting in the chureh-porch for the 


kes to go up into the ſteeple for a view; but ſome 
deiay being made in bringing them, they happily 
received no other damage than being greatly fright- 
ened. In a vault under the church we ſaw a vaſt heap 


of human bones, ſome of an extraordinary ſize, ſaid 
to be gathered up after a bloody. battle fought be- 
tween the Britons and Danes; of which, however, 
there is no memorial. 5 


Hythe had anciently four pariſhes, though nor 
there is only a chapel dependent upon the pariſh 
church of Saltwood. Hence it appears, that the 


welfare of all theſe places, ſpringing from their 
ports, ſhifted as thoſe did; this of Hythe is now in a 


manner utterly loſt, notwithſtanding ſome chargeable 
attempts to reſtore it. Hythe is governed by a may- 


or, jurats, &c. "IN | 
About a mile diſtant from itis Saltwood-caſtle, an- 
ciently a ſtrong ſeat of the archbiſhop of * ; 
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but alienated from the ſee by archbiſhop Cranmer, 
and now the property of fir Brook Bridges, bart. 
The outer wall has towers and battlements, and a 
deep ditch. Within, and on one fide, ſtands the 
main; body of the palace: There are two great and 
high towers at the gate of this, over which are the 
arms of archbiſhop Courtney, the founder. This 
inner work has a ſtronger and higher wall, with a 
broad embattled parapet at top. ithin is a court, 
but the lodgings are all demoliſhed. The floor of 
the ruĩnous chapel is ſtrongly vaulted. In the mid- 
dle of the court is z large ſquare well, ſeemingly 
Romam They ſay that anchors have been dug up- 
hereabouts, which makes it likely that the Romans 
had here an iron forge; and ſome will have it, that 
the ſea came up formerly to it, and ground this 
opinion on theſe anchors: found here. 785 
A little way farther (at the end of the Stone: ſtreet, 
the Roman road from Canterbury) is the port of 
Lemanis or Limne; mentioned above. At. Limne 
church, from the brow of the hill, may be diſcerned , 
the ruinous Roman walls, ſituate almoſt at the bot- 
tom of the marihes. A pleaſant brook, which riſes. 
from the rock, weſt of the church, runs for ſome 
-_ on the eaſt fide of the wall; then paſſes 
rough it, and ſa along its lowermoſt edge, by the 
farm-houſe at bottom; here coins have been found. 
Once the ſea-bank. broke, and admitted the ocean into 
all the adjacent marſhes. The port is now called 
Shipway, where the lord. warden of the cinque ports 
was formerly ſworn, the courts kept, and all the 
_ pleas relating thereto, till Dover ſuperſeded it. 

- Romney is a handſeme town, and likewiſe acinque- 
port, and corporation, governed by a mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty, and, as ſuch, returns two members 
to parſrament : it is ine chief town of the marſh- 
gounds, which were anciently gart, of the ſea, called 
een Non REY Romney- 
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Romney-marſh; and has Old Romney and Lech for 
its members. It is ſeated on an high hill of gravel 


; 


and fand, and on the weſt fide of it had a pretty large 


harbour, guarded againft moſt winds, before the fea 
retired from: it. In the year 1287, when the town 
was at its height, it was divided into 12 wards, had 
five pariſh churches, a priory, and an hoſpital for 
the fick. But it has been dwindling till it came to 


its preſent low condition, ever ſince the reign of 
Edward I. when an inundation of the fea deftroyed 


men, cattle, and houſes, threw down a whole popu- 


Tous village called Prom-hill, and removed the Ro- 


ther, which uſed to empty itſelf into the ſea at Rom- 


ney, out of its channel, opping up its mouth, and o- 
: ry it a nearer _-mw into the fea by Rye, leaving 
y for fiſhing-boats. The town 


ere only a little 
chiefly ſubſiſts by grazing cattle in the marſh, which 


contains between forty and fifty thouſand acres of 


firm, fruitful land, the richeft paſture in England *. 


From Romney-märſh the hore extends nfelf a 


great way into the ſea, and makes that point of land 
ealled Dengyneſs. Juſt by the S—_ 


bas loſt its market, and is of no note now. The 
_ fea formerly came up to it. 8 
Tenterden, a corporate town, hes a little to the 
N. W. of Appledore, near the Weald: Here is a 
grammar free-fchool, founded by Mr. Hayman, the 
anceſtor of ſir Peter. It has a very good and high 
ſteeple, which, they fay, was the cauſe of the 
WE 0, Fe FT 14 Goodwin 
* This is probably the fpot, which ebe elegant and able 


_ writer of the Jewiſh Letters againſt Voltaire had in view, 


when he mentionò the prodigious number of ſheep fed in a 


certain quantity of marſhy. ground. To whom. the. wag of 


Ferney replies, that ſheep are apt to rot in marſhy grounds; 
that he has loſt his ſo; and adviſes the owner to convert them 
into fiſh ponds, as carp wilt thrive in ſuch places. The anſwen 
is, that the owners of eſtates in Romney marſh will never 
take his advice, but feed ſheep there, to their great profit, 
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Goodwin Sands, an eftate that belonged to earl 
Goodwin, and was guarded from the ſea by a wall; 
but they were ſo intent on r the ſteeple, that 
the wall was neglected, and the land overflowed, 
which they could never afterwards recover. 
Aſhford, alſo a corporate town, ſtands on the 
t road, upon the river Stour. It is a pretty. 
well built market-town, with ſeveral genteel fami- 
lies in it. The church is large, and was formerly 
collegiate : they hold pleas for any thing not ex- 
ceeding twenty marks. 1 
Neat this town is an ancient feat of the Tuſton 
family, called Hothfield, which is large, but ſitu- | 
ated in a low marſhy ſoil, which renders it unheal- . 
thy; and not far from hence is Eaſtwell, the houſe —- 7 
and very extenſive park of the earl of Winchelfea. BY || 
Newendon deferyes to be mentioned for what it 
once was, having formerly been a fine city, which 
Camden calls Anderida. It was deftroyed by the 
Saxons, but rebuilt in the reign of Edward I. and 
called Newendon, as much as to fay, according to 
Camden's etymology, a new city in a little valley. 
It had then an harbour much frequented ; but it is 
now a moſt miſerable village, with a few poor hou- 
ſes in it, the beſt an alehouſe; and the church is ill- 
built, and out of repair. It has a very indifferent 
bridge over the Rother, a 1 which divides 
at this ow Kent from Suſſex, and about nine 
miles off empties itfelf into the harbour of Rye. 
Roman coins have been dug up here. 
North-weſt of Newendon is Cranbrook, a mar- 
ket-town, noted for having been one of the firſt 
ar a wks" = n 2 in 
England; and adjeining to it & a ſeat park ot 
* duke of St. Albaps, * Wh 
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Containing a D SCRIPTION of the County of” 
SUSSEX, other Parts of KenT, and Part of 


Hants, Surxy, &c. 


NOW enter into the county .of Suſſex, and. 
 thall begin with an account of Rye. | 


It is fituated in the moſt eaſtern part of Suſſex up- 


on an hill, which is encompaſſed with rocks, that 
are inacceſſible on the ſea-fide. There is nothing now, 
but ſome remains of its old walls, to be ſeen, and 
de ditches are almoſt filled up. Its trade is in hops, 
| wool, timber, kettles, .eannon, ehimney-backs, &c, 
which are caſt at the iron-works at Bakely, about 
four miles from Rye, on the north-weſt, and Breed, 
about five miles diſtant, ſouth-weſt. It is a very great 
misfortune, that its. harbour has been fo much da- 
maged by the ſea, and negleQed; for it is almoſt fil- 
led up in ſeveral places, where it was formerly the 
_ deepeſt and moſt convenient. Some conſiderable fa- 


milies, who have lands near, have taken advantage 


of this, to- extend: them farther upon thoſe ſands, 
which the ſea in ſtorms has thrown up againſt them; 
and by digging ditches, and making drains, there- 
are now: fields and meadows, where anciently was 


nothing but water. By this means, ſhips only of a. 


middle fize can come within any convenient diſtance 


of the town ; whereas formerly the largeſt veſſels, 


and even whole fleets together, could anchor juſt by 
the rocks, on which the town ſtands :- and as this 


port lies over againſt _—__ in France, and there is. 
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of the ſea, but, in time of war, of the enemy, were 
eſcaped by the conveniency of this harbour. But it 
being by the means I have mentioned, and by the 
inning of the channel and waſte lands (which pre- 
' vented the flux and reflux of the tide) in danger 
of being utterly loſt, ſeveral acts of parliament have 
paſſed, in order, as much as poſſible, to remove 
 ] theſe impediments. 80 
The houſes of Rye are well-enough built, and of 
brick, though generally old-faſhioned ; but there 
are ſome very neat ones of a modern taſte. There 
is a ſmall ſettlement of French refugees in this town, 
moſtly fiſhermen, who have a miniſter of their own. 
Archbiſhop Wake was intruſted by the king with 
money for the relief of refugees, and it is probable 
that the miniſter here might be paid out of this fund. 
The church is handſome and large ; but there are ſo 
many diſſenters in the town, and fo few of the eſtab- 
| hed church, that they have walled off, and con- 
verted the weſtern part of it into a magazine for 
— But there are two well-built meeting 
houſes, one for the preſbyterians, the other for the 
quakers. Another church, which belonged to a 
monaſtery now demoliſhed, is alſo turned into a kind 
of ſtorehouſe for planks, hops, and other merchan- 
dize. At the north eaſt of Rye are the remains of 
an old fort, which commands the town and harbour, 
and ſerves for the town gaol. 
- The corporation, which is ls by preſeription, 
_ conſiſts of a mayor, 12 jurats, and freemen. 
Here is a free mar-ſchool, which was ereted, 
in 1644, by Mr. Peacock, one of the jurats, who. 
alſo endowed i with 3al. a year, for teaching all the 
children of the town. roy dv dane 1 oco 320 
Old Winchelfea ſtood upon the ſea-ſhore, about 
two or three miles from the place where the New 
ſtands, It had formerly a large and ſpacious harbour, 
was a place of great trade, and had no leſs than 18 
: _ churches. 
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churches in it. Bus it was entirely deſtroyed by the 
ſea, and that ſmall part which is not buried in the 
ſands, is no marſh and meadow land. To the S. W. 


of Rye, and the N. E. of New Wincheltea, is ſtill 


to be ſeen, in the midſt of a large plain, an old tow- 
er, which probably ſtood by the ſea. 


New Winchelſea is faid to have been built by king 


Edward I. partly on an hill about two miles from 
the Old, and the like diſtance from Rye, and partly 


in a little valley, where it had an harbour; but, 
anno 1250, the part of this met with the ſame 


fate as the former. It never was comparable to the 
old town, having but three pariſh churches when ir 
moſt flouriſhed ; and now there only remains the 
chaneel of one, which is more than large enough for 
the inhabitants. But yet the town was every where 
zecommodated with fine ſtone arched vaults, which 
werecommodious for the cambrick manuſactory, and 
indeed fome gentlemen in London (who had formed 
a deſign to introduce that branch of trade into Eng- 


land) to eftabliſh it here, which was begun, but ſoon 


5 deelined. Some of the ſtone work of the three ga tes 


is fill to be ſeen. The fea is now above a mile 


diſtant from it, the harbour being choaked up with 
ſands ; and graſs grows, not only where the harbour 
was, but even in the ſtreets; and indeed there are 
only a few houſes remaining in the upper part of the 
town. Among the ruins of the walls to the S. E. 
are the remains of a caſtle, as ſome ſay; or of a 
monaſtery, as others will have it. 5 


_ Winchelfea furn ĩſſed che fleet of Edward HI. with 


21 ſhips, and 596 feamen. Henry VIII. for the 
protection of it, built Camber Caſtle, at the expence 
of 23,000 l. which, even in the purſe of the crown, 
was no inconſiderable ſum in days. 
Haſtings is the chief ofthe five einque · ports, and, 


with its two members aboye, was obliged to _— 5 
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the king with 20 ſhips for any naval expedition, in 
recompence for the ample: immunities it enjoyed, as 


one of the five ports. It is but eight miles from 
Winchelſea. It conſiſts of two great ftreets, with a 


pariſh-church in each, and ſeveral good houſes; but 
its harbour, formerly ſo famous, is now a poor road 
for fmall veſſels, having been rumed by the ſtorms, 
which from time to time have been ſo fatal to ts 
neighbouring ports of Rye and Winchelſea. We ſa 
here the ruins of an ancient caſtle ; and, about three 
miles off, Bull-bide Haven, where William the Nor- 
man is ſaid to have landed upon his invaſion of Eng- 
land ; though ſome fay it was at Haſtinga, and others 


at Pevenſey, an harbour more weſtward, which bas 
likewiſe been deſtroyed by the ſea. But, be that as 
it will, it was at Haſtings that he muſtered his army, 
after he had burnt his thips, being determined to 


conquer or perith in the attempt; or rather, as an- 
__ ahh has e 

obliged to divide his army, which muſt have been 
the caſe, if he had preſerved his ſhips ; and proba- 
| bly, while he made an advance into the country, at 


the head of part of his army, Harold might bave 
ſtepped in between, and cut off thoſe who were left 


to guard the ſhips, and then with more eaſe have at- 


_ tacked, and perhaps beat, that part commanded by 


the Norman himſelf. 


The deciſive battle Which he fought, anno 1066, 


with king Harold, was upom a plam called Heath- 
feld, about ſeven miles from Haſtings“. In the 
place where Harold's bady was found, the Norman 
inſtituted an abbey of BenediQioe monks, dedicating 
it to St. Martin; and from the fight aforeſaid, it is 
called Battle- abbey ; and ſoon drew toit, by a are 
eee od 30t ft. Enna ace as 253ld 2+ eee 
* King Harold had hurried from Stamford Bridge in York- 


ſhire,where he had defeated the king of Norway; but was here 


forced to yield victory, crown, and life, to a more fortunate 


he might not be 
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held every Sunday and holiday, ſuch a reſort, that it 


became an handſome town. Ir ſtill retains the name 
of Battle, and ſome remains of the abbey are yet to 


be ſeen, and make part of the houſe of the lord viſ- 


count Montacute. 


A liitle beyond Haſtings to Bourn, we rode upon 


the ſands in a 3 line for 18 miles, all upon the 


coaſt of Suſſex, paſſing by Pemſeyor Pevenſye Haven 
afore mentioned, and the mouth of the river, which 


comes from Battle, without ſo much as knowing that 


there was a river, the tide being out, and all the 


water ſinking away in the ſands.” This town of 

Battle is remarkable for little now; but making gun- 
powder, and the beſt perhaps in Europe. Near Battle 
they ſhew us an hill with a beacon upon it, now 


called Beacon-hill, but was formerly called Stan- 


dard hill; where the Norman ſet up his great ſtan- 
dard of defiance, the 2 before the deciſive battle 


with Harold and the Eng wh. 


From the beginning 


feeding grounds; and an incredible number of large 


meep are fed every year upon them, and ſent 


to London market. 3 
Beſides the vaſt flocks of ſheep, as above, abun- 
dance of large bullocks are fed in this part of the 


country; and efpecially thoſe they call. ſtalled or 
houſe- fed — — — kept within the 
farmers ſheds or yards all the latter ſeaſon, where 
they are fed for the winter- market, and generally 
deemed the largeſt beef in is Ap 1 
1 | other parts of England, 

are found great timber trees, lying at length under 
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ack as ebony, and fit for uſe, when: 
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From hence it was that, turning north, and tra- 


verſing the deep, dirty, but rich part of theſe two 
counties, my curioſity led me to ſee the great foun- 


deries, or iron-works, which are in this county, and 


where they are carried on'at ſuch a 3 ex- 
pence of wood, that, even in a country almoſt all 


over- run with timber, they begin to complain of the 


great conſumption of it by thoſe furnaces, and the 


apprehenſion of leaving the next age to want timber 
for building their navies. | 8 | 


| After I had been fatigued in paſſing this deep and 


heavy part of the country, I thought it would not 


de foreign to my deſign, if I refreſhed myſelf with a 


view of Tunbridge-wells, which were not then above 
12 miles out of my way. Fs 


Tunbridge-wells, remarkable for their chalybeate 
ſprings, and the reſort of company during the fum- 
mer months, is above five miles from the town of 


the ſame name. They are ſituate in a ſmall valley, 
through which runs a ſmall ftream which divides 
Kent from Suſſex. They might, with more pro- 
priety, be called Spelburſt 
pariſh of that name. To this place great numbers 


reſort for health, and perhaps, more for pleaſure, 
as it is well calculated for both. Accommodations 


of every kind are prepared for the reception of com- 
pany. Immediately adjoining to the wells are many 
good houſes, the aſſembly rooms, coffee-houſe, cir- 
_ eulating library, and taverns, and ſhops of all deno- 
minations, the latter of which are ranged on one 


ſide of a walk called the pantiles, from us pavement, 


and whoſe oppoſite fide is ſhaded with lime trees : 
and before the — along the whole of the build 
ing, is a projecting . which ſerves as a pro- 
tection againſt unfavourable weather. Here the 


company reſort during the time of water - drinking, 


_ whic 


-wells, as they riſe in the 
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which is before breakfaſt, and at noon, and alſo in 
the evening previous to the balls, concerts, or card- 


aſſemblies. Among the many ſhops whoſe commo- 
dities are exhibited to allure, are thoſe which ſel! 
the ware peculiar to this place, called the Tunbridge 
Ware. It is chiefly of maple, holly, and ſuch 


woods, that the turners of this place make their dif- 
ferent toys. I have ſeen tea-cheſts, dreſſing boxes, 
&c. of this manufacture, which would have been 
conſidered as extremely beautiful, and purchaſed at 
no little coſt, if they had been the produce of Ben- 
gal or China. | 


The two hills which riſe immediately from the 


wells are called Mount Sion and Mount Ephraim, 
There a great many convenient and very pleafant 


houſes have been built, for the accommodation of 


families reſorting hither. The air is excellent, and 
there is plenty of proviſions. Here the ſmall bird 
called the Wheat-ear, and by ſome the Engliſh Or- 
_ tolan, brought from the ſouth downs near Lewes in 
Suffex, is to be had in great perfection. There is a 
commodtous chapel, whoſe miniſter is ſupported by 


the voluntary contributions of the company ; and a 
diffenting meeting houſe, whoſe paſtor receives his 
principal ſupport from the ſame ſource. Lady Hunt- 
ingdon, whoſe zeal is well known, has alſo built a 
very elegant chapel at this * to check, by the 
e reigning influence of 
diffipation, which public places are, I muſt own, 
very much calculated to encreaſe. | 
This little place poſſeſſes a ſingular and romantic 
appearance. the fide of the road, deſcending 
from Mount Ephraim, are ſome projecting rocks 
of a very conſiderable fize ; but about two miles from 


| the wells, in a very retired and tranquil ſpot, there 


is a very conſiderable cluftre of them, that form a 
grand and affecting object. Beneath the ſhade "__ 
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this rocky pile caſts over the adjacent meadows, or in 
the interſtices of them, companies from the wells 
frequently enjoy their breakfaſting and tea-drinking 
parties in great luxury. = 
It may not be improper to remark, that cheapneſs 
is by no means a eharacteriſtic of this place; which, 
howeyer, may in ſome degree be excuſed, by the 
conſideration that the ſeaſon does not laſt more than 
three months; and that during the reſt of the year 
the place is entirely deſerted ; though it may poſſi- 
bly receive ſome ſmall advantage from a turnpike; 
road which is now made to paſs through it to Lewes 
and Brighthelmſtone, in Suffex. ' 


Between this place and the town of Tunbridge, 
about one mile to the left, is Penſhurft, the ſeat of 
Mrs. Perry, which was the manſion of the Sidney 
family. It was the ſcene of fir Philip Sidney's poetic 
dreams; and has ſince heard the warblings of the 
poet Waller in praiſe of his Sachariſſa, who was an 
| Inhabitant of it, and whoſe picture is ſtill preſerved. = | 
It is a noble old ſtructure, and, though its park is % 
greatly diminiſhed by encloſures, ſtill retains much IRE 
of its aueĩent beauty and magnificence. _ 11 
Tunbridge is a market - town, ſituate upon the river 1 
Tunn, which runs almoſt immediately into the Med- 17 
way. On the ſouthern bank of the river are to be 1 
ſeen the ruins of an old caftle, built by a natural | 
ſon of Richard I. duke of Normandy, who accord- Rf 
ing to Camden, exchanged his lordſhip of Bryany 
in that dutchy, for Tunbridge. The church is a mo- 
dern building, but the houſes are il-built. There is 
a conſiderable free-ſchool, founded by fir Andrew 
Judd, lord mayor of London, and left by him to the 
direction of the Skinner's company. | 5 
From hence, I made an excurſion to Sevenoaks, a 
ſmall market-town about ſeven miles diſtance, ſo 
called from ſeven large oaks which grew — the 
| place. 
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place. It has an hoſpital for maintaining and teach- 
ing poor children, erected by fir William Sevenoak, 
lord mayor of London, who was a found ling, and 


took his name from this town. Almoſt adjoining, I 
ſaw Knowle, the antient and magnificent ſeat of the 


duke of Dorſet. It is ſituate in the middle of a very 


large park, remarkable for its fine woods and ſpread- 


8 nor is it deficient in beautiful varieties 
o 


of hill and dale, and extenſive proſpects. Indeed 
this place is almoſt encircled with ſeats of the nobi- 
lity and gentry. The duke of Argyle, the lords 


Stanhope and Amherſt, fir Charles F arnaby, Mr, 


Evelyn, and many others, have added greatly to the 
| beauty of its environs by their buildings and 


plantations. 


-- Returning by Tunbridge, I re-entered Suſſex at 


'Lewes, through the deepeſt, dirtieſt, but in man 


reſpeQs the richeſt and moſt profitable country in all 


that part of England 


Tue timber I faw here was prodigious, as well for 
O 


ſize as plenty; and ſeemed in ſome places ſuffered to 


grow, only becauſe it was ſo far off any navigation 


that it was not worth carrying away. In dry ſum- 


mers, indeed, a great deal is carried to Maidſtone, 
and other places in the Medway ; and ſometimes I 


have ſeen one tree on a carriage, which they call 


a tug, drawn by 22 oxen ; and even then it is car- 


ried ſo little a way (being thrown down, and left 
for other tugsto take up, and carry on), that ſome- 
times it is two or three years before it gets to Chat- 


ham; for if once the rains begin, it ſtirs no more 


that year; and ſometimes a whole ſummer is not dry 


enough to make the roads paſſable. _ 


Lewes is a pleaſant town, (50 meaſured miles from 


London) large, well built, agreeably ſituated in the 


middle of an open champaign country, and on the 
edge of the ſouth-dowas, the moſt delightful of _ 
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kind in the nation; it lies on the bank of a little 
wholeſome freſh river, within eight miles of the ſea, 


and was formerly encompaſſed with a wall; but 
there are few remains of it now to be ſeen. But 


What contributes to the advantage of this town is, 
that both it, and the country adjacent, are full of 


dhe ſeats of gentlemen of good families and fortune; 
of which the Pelhams muſt be named with the firſt, 


whoſe chief, at preſent, is Thomas lord Pelham. 


Here are alſo the ancient families of Gage, Shelly, 
&c. formerly Roman catholics, but now proteſtants, 
with many others. Lewes returns two members to 
parliament. It has fix churches in it, four in the 


8 town, and two in the ſuburbs; there is alſo a very 
pretty town houſe neu- built of brick. It has no ma- 


nufactory, though it ſtands very convenient for trade, 
and has a river navigable for flat-bottomed boats 
from Newhaven. The river is called the Ouze, and 
is navigable five miles higher than this town. Near 
it is an old demoliſhed caſtle, in the neighbourhood 
of which was fought that bloody battle between king 
Henry III. and his barons; the event of which con- 


ſtrained the king to accept of hard conditions of 
peace, and to give his ſon as an hoſtage for perform- 
ance. The caſtle is lately repaired, and there are 
now ſeveral handſome rooms in it. Here are like- 


wiſe ſeveral — 7 — inns. The church in that 
St. 


part which is 


Thomas, at Cliff, is reckon- 


ed one of the neateſt pariſh-churches in the whole 


pillars in the middle, between which are the ten 
commandments, and two pilaſters on the outſide, all 
in the Doric order, with architrave, corniſh, and 
frize, neatly carved and gilt, and between the pillar 


and pilaſter on the north ſide, the Lord's prayer, and 


on the ſouth fide, between the other pillar and 
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pilaſter, the creed. It is exceedingly well pewed, 
and has a ſmall gilt organ. * pe\ 


Seaford, in the neighbourhood of Lewes, enjoys = 


the privilege of ſending two repreſentatives to par- 
liament, as one of the members of the cin ports. 

I ought not to forget, that Newhaven, alto in this 
neighbourhood, was formerly noted for its ſafe and 
| Dp harbour for ſhips of conſiderable burden; but, 
or want of a proviſion for maintaining the timber 
pliers, which it had for time immemorial, it was 


r negleQed, the harbour ehoaked up with 


ſand and beach, and the piers were rotten and decay- 
ed. To remedy theſe evils, an act paſſed, anno 1731, 
for repairing, and keeping in repair, the faid piers 
and harbour; and this is ſo far brought to effect, 


that it became very thriving both in commerce and 
ſhipbuilding. Small veſſels of different ſines are 
built here, and in proportion as the port improves, 


its trade will increaſe. 444 <1 
Prom Lewes, following ſtill the range of the South- 
2 weſt, we ride _ NE of the ſea, and on 2 
carpet ground, 12 miles, to Brigh 

For Yer <a a fea port, ſituated at the bottom E- 
bay, formed by Beachey-Head to the eaft, and to the 
_ weſt by Worthing-Point. The town ftands upon a 

riling ground, open ta the S8. E. and theltered to the 
nort 

4 


„by hills that are eaſy of aſcent, and command 


prof} To the weſt it is bounded by 
à large corarheld, which: forms a 13 deſcent 
from the beach to the banks of the ſea, and on the 
eaſt by a fine lawn, called the Steine, which is the 
reſort of the company for walking in an evening, and 
which runs — up into the country, among hills, 
to the diſtance of ſame miles. The town is built in 
a quadrangular form, and the ſtreets are at right 


les with each other 8 they Are ſix in number, | 


an 
beſides many lanes and ſquares ; many of the houſes 


| 7 are 
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are of flint, and the windows and doors frequently 
of brick-work. Brighthelmſtone is now become a 
polite place, by the annual reſort of the gentry in 


the ſummer ſeaſon, as being the neareſt ſea-port to 


London, and very convenient for ſea-bathing; for the 

accommodation of whom there have been two hand- 
ſome ball rooms built, and ſeveral machines for 
bathing. The gentry may alſo have the uſe of 
two cuculating libraries, by which means ſome of 
the inhabitants have of late years been greatly bene- 
fited, and the proviſions in that neighbourhood 
greatly advanced in their price; while other families 
who received no advantages from the reſort of com- 


pany, have, from the encreaſed price of proviſions, 


been materially injured. The men of this town are 


wholly employed in fiſhing, and the women in mak- 
ing their nets ; ſo that it is an excellent nurſery for 


ſeamen. It is 57 miles diſtant from London. 

again (as I mentioned at Folkſtone and Dover) the 

fithermen, havi dec barks, go away to Yarmouth, 
on the coaſt of Norfolk, to the ſiſning- fair there, and 
hire themſelves out for the ſeamen to catch herri 


for the merchants; and they tell us, that theſe make 


a very good buſineſs of it. For ſome years paſt, no 


inconſiderable advantage has ariſen to this town from 
the pacquets, which fail from hence every week to 


Die in Normandy ; and to thoſe who ave not 


afraid of the ſea, for the paſſage is upwards of 


twenty leagues, it is a nearer and much cheaper 
route to Paris than by the way of Calais“. 


»The road from Brighthelmſtone to Steyning commands 


to the right, at one ſpot, a moſt amazing view of the lower 


country: you look down the ſteep of a hill into the wild, quite 


in another region beneath you: a vaſt range of many miles 
of incloſures are ſeen on the flat, quite rich in verdure and 

wood, It is walled-in by the ſweeps of bare hills, projecting 
in the boldeſt manner: a view uncommonly ſtriking, ; 
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From hence, till keeping the coaſt on the left, we 
come to Shoreham, a town chiefly inhabited by 
ters, ſhip-chandlers, and all the ſeveral 
pending upon the buildin 
of ſhips, which 1s their chief buſineſs 
the mouth of the Alder. Veſſels of a large fize, ſome 
for the uſe of the navy, but moſt for the merchants 
ſervice, are here conſtructed. The demand of late 
for theſe is ſo great, and the people ſo induſtrious, 
that it is aſſerted, there is ſometimes not ſo much 
as a ſingle perſon who receives alms; a circumſtance 
worthy not only of praiſe, but of imitation. Shore- 
for ſailors, and for neat and 


The builders of ſhips ſeem to have ſettled here 
chiefly, becauſe of the quantity and cheapneſs of 
timber in the country behind them; bein 
wooded country I mentioned above, which ſtill con- 
 tinues through this county and the next. The river 
| upon, though not navigable for 


down 
122 


through the preſent entrance into 
the habour of — Shoreham, being _— dan- 
gerous, an act paſſed in the year 1760, for erectin 
_ piers, and other works, for the ecurity- and — 
provement of it, and for keeping the ſame in repair; 
commiſſioners named in it, or any 
eleven of them, at any time after the firſt day of 
„in the faid year 1760, to make a new cut 
poſite to the village, cal- 
| out a mile to the eaſt- 
ward of the town, and to erect a pier or piers, and 
to do. ſuch other works as ſhall be neceſſary, in 
order to make and maintain a new and more com- 
modious entrance into the faid harbour. 
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Shoreham is 2 borough-town, which ſends two 


members to parliament ; the election is in the inha- 


bitants who pay ſcot and bear lot in the ſaid pariſh. 


There is no manufaQory, nor free-ſchool; it is 
about 57 meaſured miles from London: its market is 


on Saturday, principally for corn by ſample, and 


rticularly for malt for exportation; and it has a 
fair, July 25, for pedlary. There are here good 


oyſters and flounders caught for the conſumption of 


the inhabitants. The number of votes are about 1 3o. 


It has a maket-place — on Doric pillars ; there 
ill ſtanding in the church- 

yard, which was formerly a part of the church. 

Here, in the compaſs of about ſix miles, are three 


is an old piece of a wall ſt 


borough- towns, which ſend members to parliament, 
viz. Shoreham, Bramber, and Steyning. 


The chief houſe in the town of Bramber, when 


was there, was a publick-houſe, the landlord where- 

of boaſted, that, ag an election juſt then over, he 
of one pipe of canary. 

The caſtle of Bramber, however, appears to have 


been a place of ſtrength There is, beſides part of 


the outward wall, one fide of a tower of great 
height now remaining; and it is ſurpriſing it does 
not tumble down with the firſt high wind. It is 


moſt beautifully covered with ivy, and is a fine ob- 


je& viewed at a diftance from the hills. 
This is not the only town. in this county, where 
the elections have been ſcandalouſly mercenary, in- 
ſomuch that it has been ſaid, there was, in one 
king's reign, more money ſpent at elections than all 
the lands in the pariſhes were worth, at 20 years 
purchaſe. | | 
| Bramber is a borough election, by every inha- 
bitant paying ſcot and lot, but has no market. 
Steyning is a borough-town, and has a market 
once a month, on the * Wedneſday. 


Vor, I. | I ſhall 


„ enn 


I ſhall name in particular but one more, and that 
is Winchelſea; which is rather the ſkeleton of an 


ancient city, than a real town, where the old gates 


ſtand near three miles from one another over the 
fields, and che very ruins are fo buried, that they have 
made good eorn- fields of the ſtreets, and the plou 

goes over the foundations, nay over the. firſt. floors 


of the houſes, and where nothing of a town ſeems 


to remain: yet, at one election for members, the 
ſtruggle was ſuch, between ſir John Banks, and 


colonel Draper, a 2 gentleman, that -I 


was aſſured the latter ſpent 11, 000 J. and loſt it too. 


What the other ſpent, who oppoſed him, may be 


gueſſed at, ſeeing he who ſpent moſt was almoſt ſure 


to carry his election *. 


Near Steyning, the family of Fagg had an ancient 


feat, which went, with a daughter of the late ſir 
Robert Fagg, to fir Charles Goring. And thence, 
paſling by the ſeat of fir John Shelly, prettily fituat- 


ed in the middle of a grove, we come to Arundel, a 


little market-town it has two markets, Thurſdays 


and Saturdays; and four fairs; May 14, Auguſt 21, 

| a | and 
I cannot here help adding, that, ſince the repreſentatives 
of the people have the important charge of watching over the 
preſervation of our liberties, our trade, and our property, 


- what care ought every county, city, and borough, to take, to 
shooſe only ſuth as are qualified for performing this imper- 


tant taſk; for chooſing ſuch whoſe integrity will render them 
ſuperior to the temptations of a bribe, whoſe wiſdom is capa- 
ble of managing our intereſts, and whoſe :greatneſs of ſoul 


will make them think, that they can never do too much for 
their country, and for their conſtituents! . He who parts with 


his vote, and for a lucrative or ſelfiſh conſideration, is inftru- 
mental in choofing one whom his conſcience diſapprove, and 
who is unqualified or corrupt, is a fool and madman; is un- 


worthy the name of a Freeman, fince he, as much as in his 


power, ſells himſelf and his country, and can never have the 
leaſt reaſon to complain, if he ſhould live to ſee this happy 


conſtiturion overturned, and our liberties and all our privile- 
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and December 15, for cattle; and December 17, for 
cattle and pedlary. It is alſo a borough, and ſends 
two members to parliament: the right of vote is in 
the perſons who pay ſcot and bear their lot in this 
town, which may be about 160. There is here a 
ſmall manufaQory in hop-bagging. It is 55 meaſur- 
ed miles from London, and ſtands near the mouth of 
the river Arun, which heretofore had a good har- 
bour, called Arundel Port, or the harbour of Little 
Hampton, capable of receiving ſhips and veſſels of 
a conſiderable burden ; but, a beach being thrown 
up by the fea, it was quite choaked up, and the na- 


vigation of the Arun obſtructed, ſo that the harbour 
Was rendered in a manner uſeleſs. But in conſe- 
quence of an act, paſſed in 1733, two piers have 


been erected, which by confining the channel of the 

river have deepened and made it acceſſible to large 
_ coaſters. Little Hampton, though at preſent an in- 
_ conſiderable village, is likely to grow opulent by 
the acceſſion of company, who refort hither to bathe 
in the ſummer — 


and pleaſant ride after the receſs of the tide. 
One great advantage of the country, from this 


river, is the ſhipping off great quantities of large 


timber here; which is carried up the Thames to 
Woolwich and Deptford, and up the Medway to 
Chatham; and alfo weſtward to Portſmouth, and 
even to Plymouth, and indeed to all the king's yards, 
where the buſineſs of the navy is carried on. The 
timber produced here is eſteemed the beſt and woy- 


eſt that is brought by fea from any port of England; 


alſo 2 quantities of knee timber are had here, 
the largeſt of which is valuable in its kind above 
the ſtraight timber. 5 


This river, and the old, decayed, once famous 


caſtle at Arundel, which bas the privelege to give 


to its poſſeſſor the ne of an earl and peer of the 
2 ens 


realm 


; the beach being well adapt- 
ed to that purpoſe, and affording a very extenſive 
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realm without creation, belongs to the noble 
family of Howard, earls of Arundel, and dukes of 
Norfolk. In the church are four old and ſtately mo- 
numents of the earls of Arundel; and in this river 
are caught the beſt and largeſt mullets in England; 


a fiſh very good in itſelf, and much va lued by the 


gentry round, and often ſent up to London. This 
caſtle was probably one of the ſtrongeſt in Eng- 
land, both from its ſtructure and ſituation. To the 


ſouth, it is guarded from approach hy the ſteepneſs 
of the hill on which it ſtands; and on this ſide the 


windows command a very ſine view of the vale 


through which the Arun meanders; on the north- 
weſt, which is flanked by a very deep foſſe, is the 


citadel, erected on another and ſmaller hill, which 


overlooks the caftle : many of the antient buildings 


have mouldered into ruin; but there are ſtill the 
veſtiges of a very large and elegant banquetting hall, 


and the gateway is ina tolerable ſtate of preſervation, 


It was here the empreſs Maud — Moſt of 
the poorer inhabitants hereabouts are Ro 
tholics, whoſe want of induſtry, although it is ſaid 
to throw a very heavy tax on the benevolent ſpirit 
of the preſent duke, is too conſpicuous in. the miſery 
of their appearance. The chapel within the caſtle, 
which is attended by a Romiſh prieſt maintained by 
his grace for that poſe, is neat, and: decorated 
with a very beautiful altar- pĩece, painted by a ca- 
pital artiſt. = f 
From hence to the city of Chicheſter are 12 of the 
moſt pleaſant and delightful miles in En 
road through which, although — 
labour, is equal in goodneſs ta moſt turnpikes in 


England; and on one fide of it, about 4 miles from 


Arundel, is the ſeat of lord Newberg, remarkable 
chiefly for the noble proſpect it commands. It has 
ſome genteel families; and ts the north of Arundel, 
and at the bortom of the hills, and rh? = 
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the-Weald, is the town of Petworth, a populous mar- 
ket-town ; it ſtands upon an aſcent, and is dry and 
healthy, with well-built houſes, both in the town 
and neighbourhood ; but the beauty of Petworth is 
the ancient ſeat of the old family of Percy, earl of 
Northumberland, whoſe daughter, the ſole heireſs 
of all his vaſt eſtates, married Gharles Seymour, duke 
of Somerſet; and eres Ur noble ſeats brought 
his grace this of Petworth. It is now the feat of the 
earl of Egremant, great grandſon of the ſaid duke, 
by his ſecond daughter, lady Catherine Seymour. 
The duke pulled down the ancient houſe, and on 
the ſame ſpot built from the ground one of the beſt- 
modelled houſes then in Britain. "4 
The apartments are very noble, well-contrived, 
and richly furniſhed ; but the avenues to the front 
want ſpace : hence the front has the _—_— of 
being too long, and unbroken, although if the ground 
could have admitted of a gradual approach towards 
it through an avenue, the effect would be equally 
magnificent, and elegant. The diſpoſitions within 
merit both theſe characters, and Il the principal 
apartments are furniſhed with antique ſtatues, and 
buſts, ſome of which are of the firſt-rate value; a 
fingular circumſtance attending them is that a great 


many, when the late earl brought them, were com- 


lete invalids; ſome wanting heads, others hands, 
feet, noſes, &c. Theſe en e his lordſhip en- 
deavoured to apply, by. the application of new 
members, very ill ſuited either in complexion, or 
elegance of finiſhing, to the Roman and Grecian 
trunks ;; ſo that, in ſome reſpeQs, this ſtately fabric 
gives us the idea of a large hoſpital or receptacle 

Gor wounded and difabled ſtatues. 15 
From Petworth weft, the country is a little leſs 
woody than the Weald; and, after aſcending the 
South Downs, a great many fine ſeats begin to ſhew 
Il; their | 
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their heads aboye the trees; as the duke of Rich- 


mond's ſeat at Goodwood, near Chicheſter; the ſeats 


of fir Harry Featherſtone, and of the late earl of 
Halifax. 


But the ſeat of lord viſcount Montague, called 


_ Cowdrey, near Midhurſt, which ſends two members 


to parliament, deſerves particular notice. It is 


| ſituated in a valley, encompaſſed with lawns, hills, 
and woods, thrown into a park, the river running 
underneath, which renders * place very agreeable 
in ſummer, but makes it dampiſh in winter. The 
houſe is ſquare, and at each corner is a Gothic 
tower, which have a very good effect, when view- 
ed from the riſin 3 The hall is cieled with 
Iriſh oak, after the ancient manner. The walls are 
painted with architecture by Roberti, the ſtatues by 
| Goups, the ſtair-caſe by Pelegrini. The large par- 
Jour, or room at the hall, is of Holbein's painting ; 
where that great artiſt has deſcribed the exploits of 
king Henry VIII. before Boulogne, Calais, his land- 
ing at Portſmouth, his * entry into Lon- 
don, &c. In the other rooms are many excellent pic- 
turs of the anceſtors of the family, and other hiſtory- 
28 of Holbein, relating to their actions in war. 
he rooms are ſtately and well furniſned, adorn ed 
with many pictures. There is a long gallery with 
the 12 apoſtles, as large as life; another very neat 
one, wainſcoted with Norway oak, where are man 
ancient whole-length pictures of the family, in their 


proper habits, There are four hiſtory- pieces, two 


copies of Raphael's marriage of Cupid and Pſyche, 


and ſeveral old religious oF military paintings ” ata | 


 Battle-abbey. | | 

The park is noble, having a t variety of 

grounds in it, abounding with LP and is well 

wooded with pines, firs, and other eyergreen-trees, 

which are grown to a large ſize; and here are * 
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of the largeſt cheſnut-trees perhaps in England. 
The river Arun, gliding by Midhurſt, fweeps through 
the park, and promotes a conſtant verdure. The 
country adjacent ſerves as a contraſt to this beautiful 
ſcenery, by its barreneſs ; ſome efforts, however, 
| which his lordſhip has made by fir plantations, may 
evince, that the moſt fterile ſoil, and dreary region, 
is capable of receiving embelliſhment. But the ſitu- 
ation lying all along between two ridges of downs 
and hills on the north, and ſouth, theſe eternal bar- 


riers exclude all extenſive proſpect, ſo that the vie 


is rather confined. 


Chhicheſter is a neatcity, walled round. The river 

Lavant nearly encircles the walls, which are of great 
antiquity, Four principal ſtreets croſs it at right an- 
gles upon the cardinal points. In the centre ftands 


à curious croſs, and market houſe upon pillars, 


erected by biſhop Read ; three of them have a view 


of. the croſs from their lower ends, viz. the ſouth, 
weſt, and eaſt ſtreets; but the narth ſtreet, being not 
directly facing the ſouth, has not the advantage of 
this proſpect. On this croſs, which is an octagon 
with a large-pillar in the middle, from which are 


ſprung eight different arches, there are three dials to 
the clock; that facing the eaſt has a minute-hand. 
There is no dial to the north, as that ſide of the 


croſs is not ſeen from the north ſtreet. On the weſt 
ſide of this croſs is the following inſcription : 


This beamiful croſs, erectect by Edward Story, 


bithop of Chicheſter, who was advanced to that dig- 
nity by Edward the IVth. 1478, was firſt repaired in 
the reign of Charles the IId. and again in the twen- 
tieth of George the I'd. 1946, Thomas Wall, mayor, 


at the ſole expence of Charles duke of Richmond, 


Lenox, and Aubigny. | 
9 14. And 


„ nennen 


And on the ſouth fide the following : 
Dame Elizabeth Farrington, relict of fir Richard 


Farrington, baronet, gave this clock as an hourly 


memento of her good-will to this city, 1924- 


And on the eaſt fide, in a nitch, is a buſt of king 


| Charles the Iſt. 0 


| Here is a handſome council-houſe ; the market 


for corn is principally by ſample, and is on a Satur- 


day ; and every other Wedneſday is a large market 


or live cattle, almoſt like a fair. , + 
A carpet manufactory, like that of Wilton, was 
once attempted here, but was ſoon laidafide; another 


of needles met with the ſame fate. The inequality 

of the river, which often loſes its water for whole 

months together, will prevent the eftabliſhment here 
of any manufactory, which depends upon the con- 


venience of water either for bleaching, ducki 


machinery: and the ſame defect renders an arti cial = 


navigation impracticable from the harbour to the 
_ etty, which is an improvement that has ſometimes 
been in contemplation, and for which an act of 
parliament was actually obtained many years ago. 
It muſt 2 continue to owe its ſupport to the te- 
ſidence of the cathedral, clergy, and of ſeveral gen- 
teel families living here in a fort of retirement, and 
ſpending their incomes ; and to the numerous ſhops 
which. accupy the 1 part of this city, and ſup- 
ply the farmers and others in the neighbourhood with 
materials for their huſbandry, clothing, &c. chiefly 
brought from London, which, of — draws eve- 
TY your a large balance in money from it. It is 63 
mi 


miles from London. The principal inns are, the 


Dolphin, the Swan, and the Bell. f 
e church takes up one of theſe quadrants. It is 
remarkable for two ailes on both ſides, and the 
pictures of all the kings and queens of 3 3 
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William the Conquerer to George the Iſt. On the 


ſouthern wall, as on the oppotite wall, all the 
biſhops, but very indifferently executed. 


The monuments of biſhop Carleton and biſhop 
King are in this church, whoſe efhgies are curiouſly 


done in marble. One of the greateſt ornaments be- 
longing to this cathedral is the library-room, an- 
tiently a chapel, which has a well- choſen and valua- 
dle collection of books, enriched by the donations of 


the late and preſent duke of Richmond, and others. 
The ceiling is painted much in the fame manner, as 


that belonging to the knights in Weſtminſter abbey. 
4 is a vault extending the whole length 

of the building, and here are depoſited the remains 

of the late aal 

illuſtrious family. 


In the year 1723, in digging a foundation at Chi- 
eheſter, was found, pretty deep in the ground, a large 


ſtone, ſix feet long and three broad, with a Roman 
infcription-on ĩt. | 


| This ſtone was preſented to the late duke of Rich- = 


mond, who placed it in a temple on a mount in his 
garden at Goodwood, between the ftatues of Nep- 


tune and Minerva. | 2 
_ Inthe * rden has been likewiſe diſcover- 


ed at the dept 


fix or 2 feet, a Roman teſſe- 
lated pavement in tolerabl 


prefervation ; and vaſt 


abundance of Roman coins, chiefly of copper and 


braſs; have been found in different parts of the city, 
and in a large common field without the eaſt gate, 
called The Portheld ; moſt of them of the latter 
emperors. The whole ſpace, for about 4 miles, be- 
tween the city and the downs, is interſected with 
ſeveral lines or intrenchments, formed with the ut- 
moſt regularity, and continuing their communi- 


cation to an eminence called Rook's Hill (eloſe by 


the London road) on the ſummit of which are re- 
mains of a very * camp, ſuppoſed by ſom 
5 to 


e of Richmond, and many of his 
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to be Dani ſh, but more probably of Roman conſtruc- 


tion, as it is well known, that their ſummer-encamp- 
ments were uſually formed in ſimilar ſituations, of 
which are many examples in this kingdom. The lines 


which ſpread acroſs the more level country below, 


might probably anſwer two very material purpoſes, 
either for defence of the city, or as winter-roads for 
the marching of their troops, the adjacent ſoil for 
the molt part being full of ſprings at that ſeaſon 

of the year. Moſt of theſe lines are terminated at 
proper diſtances with redoubts, and from their pre- 
fent height it may be conjectured they were origi- 


nally exceedingly ſtrong, and formed by the military 
with infinite labour, there being a prodigious num- 
ber of large and deep excavations. adjacent to them, 


out of which the gravel and ſoil appear to have been 
dug, and carried to form them. 


This city returns two members to parliament. It 


is not a place of much trade, nor is it very populous; | 


but within theſe few years they are fallen\into a new 
way of managing the corn trade here, which turns 


very well to aceount ; for whereas the farmers, ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, uſed to carry all their wheat to 


Farnham market, which is very near 40 miles, by 


land carriage, and from ſome parts of the country 


more than that, ſome moneyed men of Chicheſter, 


Emſworth, and other places adjacent, joined their 
ſtocks together, and built large granaries near the 

Crook, where the veſfels come up ; and here they 
buy and lay up all the corn which the country on 
that ſide can ſpare ; and, having good mills in the 


neighbourhood, they grind and dreſs it, and ſend it 


to London in the meal by ſea. 


This is a great leſſening to Farnham market ; but 


if the market at London 1s ſupplied, the coming by 


ſea from Chicheſter is every whit as much a public 


good, as the encouraging of Farnham market, which 


was once 
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was once, of itſelf, the greateſt corn-market in Eng- 
land, Hempſted in Hertfordſhire, and London, ex- 
cepted. This carrying of meal by ſea is now prac- 
tiſed from ſeveral other places on this coaſt, even as 
far as Southhampton. = 3 
Cbicheſter, beſides the cathedral, has five ſmall 
churches within the walls, and one without. Above 
three miles from it is the houſe of his grace the duke 
of Richmond; called Goodwood. It was the ancient 
| ſeat of the earls of Northumberland, and in a very 
ruinous condition ; but the late duke of Richmond 
built ſome offices, which were to have correſponded 
with amanſion-houſe deſigned by ColinCampbell, and 
publithed by him in his Vitruvius Britannicus. But 
the late duke, a little before his death, altered his 
deſign, and built a noble apartment on the ſouth 
fide of the houſe, caſed with Portland ſtone, which 


was to have been one of the wings to the houſe his 5 


e propoſed to erect, had he lived a few years 
longer. His preſent grace, without adhering ſtrictly 
tothe plan, is adding other unprovements, under the - 
direction of that excellent artiit Mr Wyatt, which, 
when compleated, will render it a very noble and 
magnihcent ſeat.” 5 
is grace had a noble menagerie, where he kept a 
great variety of foreign animals and birds. The 
park was ſmall, but 5 aur with clumps of ſeveral 
' ſorts of oaks, to the weſt and north of the houſe ; 
but on the eaſt and ſouth fide are clumps of the dif- 
ferent ſorts of pines and firs, and a variety of exo- 
tics, under the management of his preſent grace ; it - 
has been conſiderably enlarged by the addition of 
Halnacker-park, and immenſe plantations of trees, 
traverſed throughout with a variety of roads, and 
cuts, which afford the moſt delightſul rides, a fine 
air, and lovely proſpects, and the whole is deſigned 


to. 


15 
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to be encloſed with a ſtone-wall, already carried on 
for a conſiderable extent. : 

It has an eaſy deſcent to the eaſt, ſduth, and S. W. 
with the view of a rich and beautiful 1 
bounded by the ſea, for 3o miles in length. The 


ile of Wight terminates the ſouth-weſt proſpect, and 


St. Cook's Hill covers it from the north. His late 


grace erected a room on a riſing ground, at the upper 
Part of the park, called Carney ſeat, from whence is 


a view of the country for many miles, and a noble 
profpect of the ſea, from the harbour of Portſmouth 
Auite round by the ifle of Wight, many leagues out 


to ſea. In this room the duke frequently entertained 


company at dinner, there being a good kitchen built 


near it, with many other conyeniencies ; and adja- 
cent to it is his grace's pheaſantry, formed in a very 
romantic taſte out of an old chalk-pit, and finely 


adorned with ſhrubberies and walks. At the very 
bottom of it ſtands an elegant ſummer-room highly 
finiſhed, the front opening to a diſtant and very 


pleaſing view; and behind riſes its chimney to a 
great height, in the form of a regular column, 


which beheld from a diſtance adds greatly to the 


beauty of the 2 and grounds. 5 
Near Goodwood is Halnaker, formerly in the 


poſſeſſion of the Dela wars; but ſince purchaſed from 


the Derby family by his preſent grace. The houſe is 
the remains of an ancient caſtle, built quadrangular, 
with a court-yard in the center, but has otherwiſe 
nothing remarkable about it; not is the ſituation at 
all well choſen, though ar the diſtance of about 100 


yards from it, is a ſpot which commands ane of the 8 
' fineſt proſpects ĩimaginable.—In the diſpoſition of his 


new and enlarged park, his grace ſeems intent on 
uniting the pleaſurable with the profitable ; a great 


part being allotted to agriculture, which introduces 


an elegant variety into the landſcape. Contiguous 
ig to 
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to the old park are his grace's tennis-court, commo- 
diouſly built at a great expence, and very extenſive 

fruit and flower gardens, which, e a force upon 

nature (the ſoil being a coarſe gravel, and perfectly 
ſterile) is now, by art and the introduction of good 
mould, made productive of fruit and vegetables in 
the higheſt ſtate of perfection. wii. 

The ſituation of Chicheſter may be reckoned plea- 
fant and healthy. Towards the north it is diſtant 


about three miles and a half from the dewns, and 


the ſoil on this fide is moſtly a coarſe gravel, lying to 
the gs of 18 or 20 feet upon a chalky marle ; to 


the eaſt and weſt the country is one continued cham- 
5 paign ; and to the ſouth the deſcent is gradual for 


yen miles to the ſea ; ſo that from whatever quar- 


ter the wind blows, it is ſure to be ventilated with- 
out interruption. The land on the ſouth of it is a 


rich deep mould for ſome miles, affording the richeft 


paſture ; all beyond this to the coaſt is a clay, which 


is converted for the moſt part to arable, and eſteemed 


as fine corn-ground as any in the kingdom. Another 
circumſtance, conducive to the health of the inhabi- 


tants, is the regularity of the ſtreets, and which are 


now much more airy than heretofore, by pulling 


down the north, ſouth, and weſt gates, that uſed to 


obſtruct the wind; fo that it is thought, and not 
„* reaſon, that this improvement has been 
means of producing a um and more 


- one chi 


general ſalubrity than was remarked before; beſides, 


the houſes do not eroud upon each other as in moſt = 


other towns, but have large areas and gardens, there 
being very few, even of the meaneſt, without this 
convenieney; and in each of the four diviſions is a 
large ſpace of ground unoccupied by any building. 


The air might ſtiill admit of greater purity, it is 


thought, if a long row of ſtately elms, which 
along the fide of the north rampart (forming a th dy 


and 
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2 - 1 walk in ſummer), was cut down, ſince 
1 it they are a ſkreen againſt the winds 
* K. om that quarter. And if to this were 5 
1 1 at a place called the Broil, 
ftuated about half a mile without the North-ſtreet, | 
600 g ground, in order to afford the inhabita 
greater convenience of exerciſe ; there are — 


| places in the kingdom 
gdom would be | 
an agreeableretreatto ſmall families 8 


do not permit them to live i 

2 a in an expenſi iſſi 

88 having a water * abel Quay 5 
1 1 sdiſtance, beſides a land carria 6 

opted , the principal neceſfaries for a famil = - 

a iobe 5 . terms. The adjacent — 5 
— 15 — and the vicinity of the ſea — 5 
2 e ſh- market, if it were not for the evil 

| aftermentioned, and that London did not 


drain away from this part, as it does from moſt o- 


thers lying within a ſimilar diſtance, ſo mueh as to 


leave the inhabitants a very ſeanty portion: lobſters 


however, oyſters, 
a 5 85 and the ch 1 | 
are in general abundant A e > ; 


brought from Selſea; but the ſmuggling buſineſs 


: „ is now the greateſt obſtacle to a better 
2 "7 : is coaſt. This eircumſtanee is not pro- ; 
perly adverted to by the inhabitants of the town, — | 


do not conſider, that by . 
It „that by every pound of tea 
of ſpirits, or yard of cambrick, they — 


a ſmuggler, they gi 
ler, give that enco | 
occupation itſelf, which makes 1 Sk | 


and therefore more eligible : 
. e to the mariti 
than catching fiſh for — ee oa people, 


About three miles to the of 

N eaſt of Good v Rs 
! 8 . ſmall village, remarkable for 2 a ; 
| x hunting. Hereabouts were many ſmall - 


hunting-houſes built by perſons of quality, who 


uſedto reſde there during the ſeaſon for fox-huntings . 
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but the moſt beautiful of theſe buildings is that of 


his grace the late duke of Richmond. 


ere is alſo a large room, which was deſigned by 
the right honourable the ear] of Burlington, where 


the gentlemen fox-hunters. dined. every day together, 
during their ſtay at the village. 
By the ſide of this village is Charleton Foreſt, 

which was formerly in the poſſeſſion of the Lumleys, 

but for ſome years has belonged to the late duke of 


Richmond, who greatly beautified it, by cutting fine 


ridings through the ſeveral parts of it, and making 


many new plantations. it. 


About three miles from it 1s the iſh-church of 
Boſom, which is a large handſome building. In it is 


a very ancient monument, with a female figure upon 
it, ſuppoſed to repreſent the daughter of king Canute. 


In digging not long ago in the church, was found 
the head of a man in ſtone. The ſculpture of the 
hair and features is very diſcernible. From the chin 
do the crown are about 20 inches; and conſequently _ 


the height of the whole body of the figure muſt have 


been about 15 feet. It is conjectured to have been 


one of the Saxon idols FM 
From Chicheſter, the road lying ſtill weſt, we paſs 
in fight of the earl of Scarborough's fine ſeat at Stan- 
ſted, an houſe ſurrounded with thick woods, through 
which there are the moſt agreeable viſtas cut that are 
to be ſeen any where in England; and particularly 
at the weſt = , Which is from the front of the 
houſe, they fit in the dining room, and ſee the town 
and harbour of — the ſhips at Spithead, 
and alfo at St Helens; whicll, when the royal navy 
happens to be there, is a glorious fight 
- Stanſted was the ſeat of the late honourable ſame# 


Lumley eſquire, who left it to his nephew the late 


ö earl of Halifax, by whoſe will it has become veſted 
in Miſs Montague, his lordſhip's natural * 
| 88 OR he 
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The park is embelliſhed with two buildings, both 
| 1th two buildings, both 
* —4 the late earl. One is a — called 
t, raifed in grateful memory of the donor: 


it eo of a handſome ſaloon ornamen i 
= - 4 * p | ted | 
paintings well executed: in front is a portico which 


carries the view acrofs the park qui 

The other building is a — nres — a — 
2 of ſeveral ſtories, and crowned at L. with 

a flag ſtaff; from the leads of the upper ſtory the eye 


takes in an unbounded proſpect over that part of 


Suſſex which lies between the 
2 eaſt and ſouth, and 2 iſle of Wirte — | 
weſtward, having a clear view of the Britiſh . 


Channel in an uninterrupted line from point to point. 


The elegance however of this edifice is by no means 


ir cones og to the prodigious expence which the 
is fo little variety in the proſpect, after ſeei 

. SOD „ After ſeein . 
the houſe affords from its dining- room 9 


a traveller feels himſelf in no very good h 
3 . climbing up ſo — — yay — 
9 ht, to be rewarded for his pains with nothin 
t 1 The houſe alone will — | 


penſe his labours ; for it contai 
colleQion of pictures, ſome of which — — 


executed by — hands; particularly one of our 


Saviour after his reſurrectien ſhewing him to hi 
- * * | f | | 
doubting diſciples. Another, — — — 


by the famous Blackſmith of Antwerp; ſeveral beau- 


tiful landſcapes, fruit - pieces, and portraits ; _— 


the latter, Van Trump; and Gondamar ] 
L > | the 1 
_ ambaſſador, eſteemed * likeneſſes. Ne de 


that elegant picture done by fir Joſhua Reynolds, the 


object Comedy 3 contending for the poſ- 
$ 


ſeſnon of Garrick to paſs unnoticed. In the upper 


apartments are fome beautiful py en re- 
luring 


preſenting different military ſcenes in Flanders 


of it colt his lordſhip ; and, after all, there 
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The ſoil on which this Houſe ftands is ſo remarkably 


dry, that none of thoſe paintings, or the furniture 
of the apartments, are ever affected with damps, nor 


are ſires neceſſary in the winter to preſerve them 
from it. It may therefore be concluded that fer 


ſituations can be more eligible for health. | 


In our paſſage to Portſmouth, we paſſed by Fare- 
tam, and by Portcheſter, a caſtle built out of a Ro- 
man city, where many of the French priſoners were 
fecured during the time of the two late wars. 


On the eaſt-ſide of the harbour lies the iſland of 


Portſea, about 14 miles in compaſs, fertile in corn, 
and very pleaſant, ſurrounded at high-water on all 


ſides by the ſea; but united to the continent at the _ 


northern extremity by Port-bridge, which was for- 
merly defended by a fortreſs. 5 125 
In Portſmouth haven 1000 fail of the biggeſt ſhips 


may ride ſecure. The mouth is not ſo broad as the 


Thames at Weſtminſter, and that ſecured on Goſport 
fide-by Charles Fort, James Fort, Borough Fort, and 
Block-houſe Fort, which has a platform of above 20 
great guns level with the water. On the other ſide, 

dy Portſmouth, ſtands South-ſea Caſtle, built by king 
Henry VIII. The government has within theſe few 
years bought, and annually occupied, more ground 


for additional works, and no doubt it may be made 


impregnable ; for a ſhallow water may be brought 
quite round it. The yards, the docks, the ſtore- 
houſes, where all the furniture is laid up in the 
exacteſt order, (ſo that the workmen can fad any 
implement in theJark) exceed imagination; as do 


the immenſe quantities of all ſorts of military and 


naval ſtores. The ee is 870 feet long, one 
continued room, almoſt a quarter of a mile. had 

the pleaſure of ſeeing a great cable made here, in 
e | | my 
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my firſt. viſit to that place: it required 100-men to 


work at it; and ſo hard is the labour, that they 
could work but four hours in the day. 

The ſmalleſt number of men continually employ- 
ed ĩn the yard is-1000, and that but barely ſufficient. 


Theſe, in time of war, are diſciplined and formed 


into a regiment, as they were in the laſt war: the 
commiſſioner is colonel; the builder is lieutenant 


colonel; the clerk of the checque major; and the 


reit of the officers, captains, lieutenants, &c. 


Here is alſo a good counterſcarp, double moat, 
with ravelins in the ditch, and double palifadoes, 
and advanced works, to cover the place-from any - 
approach, where it might be practicable. The 


ſtrength of the town is alſo conſiderably augmented, 
on the land-fide, by the fortifications raiſed of late 
years about the docks and yards; and thoſe parts 


made a particular ftren wy themſelves; and 
though they are indeed in ſome ſenſe independent one 


on· another, yet they cover and ſtrengthen one ano- 


ther, ſo that they cannot be ſeparately attacked on 


that ſide while they are both in the ſame hands. 
Theſe docks and yards are now like a town, and 


are a kind of marine corporation within themſelves ;. 


there, being particular large rows of dwellings, built 
at the public charge, within the new works, for all 
the principal officers of the place; eſpecially for the 
— agent of the victualling, and ſuch 
„ | 
| Portſmouth returns two members to parliament, 
It is a well-inhabited, thriving corporation; and is 
greatly enriched by the fleet's having ſo'often and ſo 
| — la in there, as well as lar Sar of merchant- 
men : beſides, the conſtant ; 
war, and the often paying them, at Portſmouth, has 


made a great concourſe of people to it. Camden, ſo? 


long ago as the reign of queen Elizabeth, takes nor 
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tice, that Portſmouth was populous in time of war, 
but not ſo in time of peace: but now the buſineſs of 
the navy is fo greatly increaſed, and ſo much of it 
always done here, that it may be ſaid, that there is 
more to do at Portſmouth, even in time of peace, 
than was then in time of war. Ons 
The government of the place is by a mayor and 
aldermen, &c. and the civil government is no- more 
Interrupted by. the military, than if there was no 
garriſon there; ſo that we have very ſeldom had any 
complaint either of want of diſcipline among the 
ſoldiers, or want of prudence in the magiſtrates. 
This place is vaſtly improved, by being new paved 
like London. e | 
Since the increaſe of buſineſs at this place, the 
confluence of people has been fo great, that, the town 
not admitting any enlargement for building, a kind 
of ſuburb, or rather a new town, has been built on 
the heathy ground adjoining, called The Common, 5 
which is fo conſiderable, that it promiſes to outdo, _ 
for numbers of inhabitants and beauty of buildings, h 
even the town itſelf; and the rather, as it is uncon- C - 
fined by the laws of the garriſon, and unincumbered 1 
with the corporation-badges, freedoms, town-duties, ' 
ſervices, and the like. : | 
July 3, 1760; at twelve in the morning, a dread- 
ful fire broke out in the dock-yard of this place, in 
a a fine pile of building that was filled with ſome of 
the beſt ſtores for his majeſty's navy; in the lower 
part of which were pitch, tar, oil, and. turpentine 
in the upper, cables, ropes, fails, and canvaſs. The 
next ftore-houſe was the ſpinning- houſe, and above it 
hemp. The next, where the bell ſtood, was a long 
„ lane, piled up with decayed ſtores; the next to that, 
were the r takers laying-walk, and the tarring- 
walk, over Which were fails, canvaſs, and ropes ; all 4 
- Which were conſumed; The beams, by the —_—_— | 
| | h or Ys 16 
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of the fire, flew in the air like ſo many paper ſer- 


pents, and many of them fell in Goſport. It rained 


very hard all night. It is thought that the ſtores 
caught fire by the lightning, which was very terrible, 


the element appearing as all on a blaze. In the 


warehouſes conſumed, were repoſited 1050 tons of 
hemp, 500 tons of cordage, and about 700 ſails, 
beſides many hundred barrels of tar, oil, e. Vet 
with all this devaſtation, amounting to a very great 
loſs, ſuch was the diligence exerted, and ſuch was 
the quantity of ſtores in the naval way at Chatham, 
and other magazines of this nature, that all was 
eaſily and very ſoon ſupplied, without any very ſen- 
- ible loſs by the public, though in the midſt of a 


heavy and expenſive war. 


Since that time, there have been other unſucceſsful 


attempts to conſume this important ſtorehouſe by 
fire; even ſo late as the year 1777, a villain was 


executed for ſuch an attempt, after having ſucceeded 
in part; and the malefactor now hangs on a gibbet, 


on the Goſport ſide of the entrance of Portſmouth - 


harbour. 


Next, we arrived at the Portſdown hills, which 
are of chalk, and at a moderate diſtance from the-- 


ſhore extend themſelves into Suſſex. | 


Here we turned to admire the face of the ground 


we had paſſed. The ports, creeks, bays, ocean, 


caſtles, and ſhips, the Iſle of Wight, Portcheſter, the 


confiderable town of Goſport; Portſmouth, South- 


ampton, Chicheſter, and all the coaft from Portland 
iſle to Suſſex, were comprehended under one view. 
Upon Port{down, near the high London road, the 
late Peter Taylor, eſquire, erected a very handfome - 
houſe, and at the time of his death was making 
very great and extenſive improvements around it. k 


is ſaid this gentleman had it in actual contemplation 


to ſupply the town of Portſmouth with water, * N 
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the inhabitants are now obliged to fetch at a great 
diſtance, by means of pipes to be laid from a ſpring 
near his houſe to the town; but, perhaps from the 
difficulty, or immenſe expence of the undertaking, 
it was not accompliſhed. | 
From Portſmouth, weſt, the country lies low and 
flat, is full of creeks and inlets of the fea and rivers, 
all the way to Southamton; ſo that we ferry over 
three times in about 18 miles, beſides going over 
the bridge at Tichfield. The firſt of theſe ferries is 
At Portſmouth itſelf, croſs the mouth of the harbour, 
from the Point above mentioned, to Goſport, a large 
* town and of great trade, eſpecially in time of war, 
and which has been very lately improved by an ho—-— 
ſpital, and by ſtrong fortifications. From thenee we 
ride to Tichheld, as above, where we paſs the river 
Alre. Thence, at about four miles, we paſs another 
river at Buſſelton, narrow in breadth, but exceedin 
deep, and eminent for its being able to carry the 
largeſt ſhips: here is a building-yard for ſhips of 
war; and in king William's time two eighty-gun 
ſhips were launched here. It ſeems, the ſafety of 
the creek, and the plenty of timber in the country 
behind it,“ are the reaſons of building ſo much in 
this place. 5 
From hence, when we come oppoſite to Southam- 
ton, we paſs another creek, which comes down from 
Wincheſter, and is both very broad and deep. On 
the oppoſite bank ſtands the ancient town of South- 
ampton, on the other ſide of which comes down ano- 
ther large river, called the Teſt, entering Southam- 
ton water by Redbridge ; ſo that the town of South- 
ampton ſtands upon a point running out into the ſea, 
1 between two very fine rivers, both navigable for 
| ſome way up the country, and particularly uſeful for 
bringing down timber out of one of the beſt wooded 
counties in Britain; for the river on the weſt-fide 
| : of 
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of the town comes by the edge of New Foreſt. But 


bol late years, and ſince the above was written, there 


has been ſo much timber cut down in this foreſt, and 
ſuch negle in fencing and ſecuring the young trees, 
that unleſs there be more care taken to preſerve it, 
there will be ſcarce any timber left there in a few 


years; and here it may not be amiſs to take notice, 


that the perſons, whoſe employments were deſigned 
to preſerve and encourage the growth of timber, are 
generally the people who deſtroy it; to which the 

are led by the perquiſites of their places, which 
ought never to be allowed. But perhaps there is 
not a more extraordinary employment, than that of 
* ſurveyors of the woods, as it hath been managed of 
Inn yours. JJ ad Tags 

Hence from Ports-bridge, upon a little turning of 
the ſhore, we ſee Havant, a ſmall, but neat market- 
town, having a market-houſe, and a good market on 
a Saturday; and in which are houſes of good accom- 
modation. This place is about midway between 
Portſmouth and Chicheſter ; and about two miles far- 
ther from Portſmouth, in the ſame road, is the vil- 


lage of Emſworth, which of late hath greatly in- 


| creaſed in its number of inhabitants, and bids fair 


to be a very large populous place, and one of great 


trade; the ſea coming up quite to the town, and 
_ ſeveral merchants ſettling there for the convenience 
of trade. 5 . 
Near Havant is Warblington, formerly à beautiful 
ſeat of the earls of Saliſbury, and afterwards of the 
Cottons. Before theſe lie two iſlands; the larger 
called Haling the other Thorney; and each has its 
pariſh- church. The hills leading from Havant to 


Portſmouth (on which are placed beacons, to give 
notice of invaſions in times of danger) afford a moſt 


delightful view of the ſea for miles together. 
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Southamton is a very ancient town, ſends two 
members to parliament, and is a county of itfelf. It 
is ſituate between the rivers Teſe or Anton, and 

| Alres or Itching, in the ſouth-weſt part of the coun- 
ty, to which it gives name. It formerly contained fix 
pariſh-churches, Holy rood, St. Michael's All Saints, 
St. Lawrence, St. John's, and St. Mary's, but the 
-two latter were united in the reign of Charles the 
| ſecond. It has alſo a French proteſtant church, a 
_ charity-ſchool, &c. This town has declined in trade 
fince the beginning of the laſt century; but its com- 
mercial buſineſs is by no means inconfiderable at this 
time. Its chief trade is with Portugal, and the 
iſlands of Jerſey, Guernſey, Alderney, and Sark. 
But, though the trade of Southampton may be de- 
cayed, its inhabitants are very conſiderable ; as the 
beauty and falubrity of its fituation has induced a 
great many very genteel and reſpeQable families 
dio make it the place of their refidence. It is alſo 
much reſorted to as a place of ſummer amuſement; 
and, if the healthineſs of fituation, the beauty of a 
ſurrounding country, the river that waſhes it, the 
neighbouring Iſle of Wight, with the ſeats, parks, 
and other objects of curioſity in its vicinity, are al- 
luremend, it is no wonder that Southampton is a fa- 
- yourite public place, as 1t may be faid to poſſeſs them 
all in very great perfection. Indeed, the deſcribing 
pen of the moſt fanciful writer is not equal to the 
taſk of doing it juſtice. As the falt-watertide flows 
up the river, the advantage of bathing is another in- 
ducement for many perſons to viſit this place; and 
proper accomodatious are prepared for that purpoſe. 
| How far the ſalt-water, which certainly mingles 
"S with a freſh-witer ſtream, may anſwer the purpoſes 
| of actual ſea-bathing, I cannot pretend to determine. 
Though Dr. Speed, having made a comparative ex- 
Periment of the water at Southamton, and at the 


ſoutk 


that the former contains the 
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ſouth-end of the Ifle of Wight, declares poſuively, 


me ſpecific quantity of 
falt as the latter. But after all that can poſſibly be 


| faid in defence of the bathing at this place, as the 


tides vary in their periods, and bathing is only prac- 


ticable at high water, an evident inconvenience en- 
| ſues, which muſt interfere with a ſtrict bathing re- 
gimen at this place. There are, indeed, baths 
which are contrived to retain the ſalt-water when 
the tide is ebbed; but they muſt ſerve ſuch a 
variety of people, without being repleniſhed, as to 
render the uſe of them very difagreeable. 


As at other public places, afſembly-rooms, coffee- 


houſes, billiard-tables, circulating libraries, plays, 
Kc. are open for the ſubſcriptions and attendance of 
the reſorting company; while the delicious proſpects 


2 the environs afford, and the neighbouring 
eats, parks, gardens, &c. invite morning and even- 
ing excurſions. To enter into a minute deſcription 
of the many delightful places which ſurround 


Southampton would require a volume; I ſhall there- 
fore only mention the names of ſuch as I have ſeen 
with great pleaſure and admiration, for the informa- 


tion of the traveler, that he may not be ignorant of 

what is ſo well worthy his regard and attention. 
The ruins of Netley Abbey, which is ſuppoſed to 

have been founded ſo early as the twelfth century, 


from their venerable appearance and the beauty of 
their ſituation, never fail to infpire the attentive be- 
holder with awe and delight. my 


Bevis Mount, the ſeat of fir John Mordaunt, knight 


| of the bath, depends, for ſome of its principal beau- 


ties on the Southampton river, and, when it is _ 


water, affords the moſt beautiful ſcenery that can 
imagined. The late lord Peterborough, to whom it 


belonged, would never ſuffer the gardens to be ſeen 


but at that time, Mr, Rumbold's at Bevis Hill, 
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Belle Kie, the houſe and gardens of the late Mr. 
St. Andre; North Stoneham park, the ſeat of Mr. 


= Fleming;Mr Serle's at Teſtwood, Paultons belonging 


to the right honourable Hans Stanley, Cranbury, the 
ſeat of Mr. Dummer, Beaulieu, Lymington, Lynd- 
hurſt, Ramſey, Broadlands, and many other places, 
offer their different beauties to the admiration of 
the attentive traveller. | 

At Southhampton I took a paſſage to the Iſle of 
— in one of the commodious boats which go 
thither and return every day; and ſailing down the 
moſt beautiful piece of water, perhaps, in the world, 
we arrived at Cowes, at about the diftance of ſixteen 
miles. In our paſſage we paſſed by Calſhot caſtle, 
which of late, has received very conſiderable im- 
provements, and ſeems, at a diſtance, to be floating 
in the water. About a mile behind this caſtle, the 

honourable Temple Luttrel has erected a very lofty 
tower, which commands a very grand and extenſive 
proſpeR, and affords a very fine object for the Ifle 

There are two towns which bear the name of 
Cowes, the eaſt and weſt, fituated oppoſite to each 
other at the mouth of Newport river. There is a 
caſtle with a garriſon on the weſt fide, that on the 
_ eaſtern having been long demoliſhed. This fortifi- 
cation conſiſts of a ſmall ſtone houſe, with a ſemi- 
_ circular battery on its north front, pierced for eight 
ow There is a conſiderable trade carried on 
here. | * 

From hence to Newport, the chief town in this 
iſland, is about five miles of exceeding good road, 
or you may go by water up a pleaſant river. New- 

port is a large, populous, neat town, well-built, 
chiefly with ſtone, and ſituated nearly in the middle 
of the iſland. It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, 
&c. and, among its inhabitants, can boaſt of many 

rs of fortune and conſideration. 
OL. 1 3 About 
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About a mile to the ſouth of the wn is Cariſbrook 
Caftle, which is ſaid to have been built originally by 


the Britons, repaired by the Romans, and afterwards 


rebuilt by Whitgar, who, according to Stowe, was 


king of the iſland in the year 519. It has been, 
ſince thoſe days, frequently rebuilt and repaired by 


ſucceſſive monarchs ; but, what makes it more in- 
tereſting to the modern traveller, is its having been, 
for thirteen months, the priſon of the unfortunate 
Charles the Firſt, whoſe deſign to eſcape from thence 
is ſo particularly related by = Clarendon. At this 


place is a well two hundred feet in depth, and 


covered with an houſe ; a pin thrown into it is near 
four ſeconds of time in reaching the bottom, and 
on ſtriking the water ſends up a loud and very un- 
expected found. The water is drawn up by a wheel, 
worked by an aſs. | 


In this iſland are the ſeats of fir John Oglander, fir 


John Barrington, Mr. Groſe, the _ honourable 
Fans Stanley, the governor, and fir Richard Worſe ley. 
all of which are in delightful ſituations, and poſſeſs 


beauties ſufficieat to attra tt the viſits of ſtrangers, 


eſpecially the latter, whoſe park is very romantic, 
The houſe alſo is a very noble edifice, and has lately 

been compleated and fitted up in all 22 of 
modern taſte. On the weſt fide of the iſland are 


. the Needles, which conſiſt of ſeveral large chalky _ 


rocks, one of which, that was almoſt two hundred 
feet in height from its baſe, fell down abant three 
years ago. | 


The Ifleof Wight is almoſt ty miles in circum- 


ference, and contains within itſelf the moſt beautiful 


ſcenes that can be conceived ; but when to theſe are 
added, Portſmouth harbour, Spithead, the New 


Foreſt, the Hampſhire hills, the Southampton river, 
and the ſurrounding ocean, the idea of its proſpects 


and ſituation may, in ſome meaſure, be conveyed 
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to the admiring reader. Next to Sicily, it is, per- 
haps, the moſt fruitful ſpot in Europe, as it is ſup- 
poſed to produce fix times more than is neceſſary if 
the conſumption of its inhabitants. The wool of 
its ſheep is remarkable for goodneſs, and while the 
ſurrounding ſea affords plenty of fiſh, their woods 
are full of game. It contains three borough towns, 
Newport, Yarmouth, and Newtown, each of which 
| ſends two members to parliament. 680 | 
This iſland is noted for having been once advanced 
to the title ofa kingdom, by king Henry VI. in be- 
half of Henry Beauchamp, ear] of Warwick, his 
reat favourite, who was crowned king of Wight, 
and of the iſles of Jerſey and Guernſey, in 1445; 
but, dying two years after, the iſle loſt the title; 
for king Edward IV. who ſucceeded Henry, beſtow- 
ed it upon his father-in-law, Richard Woodville, 
earl Rivers, with the title of Lord of Wight, as was 
the late earl of Derby; and as the preſent duke of 
Athol was lord of the iſle of Man; but he ſold his 
' ſovereignty to the crown of Great Britain. 
Returning to Southampton, I was at the extent of 
my — journey weſt, intending to look no far- 
ther this way for the preſent. I went north-eaſt, 
leaving Wincheſter a little on the left, and came into 
the Portſmouth road at Petersfield, a town chiefly 
noted for its inns, and ſtanding in the middle of a 
country that uſed to abound with oak-timber, and 
which returns two members to parliament. From 
hence we came to Alton, and in the road thither be- 
gan a little to taſte the pleaſure ofthe weſtern downs, 
which reach from W incheſter almoſt to that place. 
The duke of Bolton has two noble ſeats in this 
country one between Alton and Alresford (which is 
now running to ruin) and one at Baſing, of which 
hereafter. 2 bh 
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Alton is a ſmall market-town of no note z yet has 


a manufactory of corded druggets, figured barragons, 
ſerge de nims; has a market on Saturdays, and a fair 
on new Michaelmas-day. It is 50 meaſured miles 
from 
cheſter and Southampton; has but a. ſmall mean 
church, and the two principal inns are, the Swan, 


and the White-hart. A ſmall rivulet, called the Way, 


which riſes about half a mile from this town, runs 


through it, and empties itfelf into Guilford river. 


There is not any conſiderable manufacture in all 


this part of England, except a little drugget and 
ſhalloon-making; . otherwiſe the whole counties of 
Kent, Suſſex, Surry, and Hampſhire, are not 


employed in any conſiderable woollen manufaQure. 


From Alton we came to Farnham, a large popu- 
lous market-town, the fartheſt that way in the coun- 
ty of Surry, from London; and excepting Hem 
and London, was once the greateſt coru-mar 
England, particularly for wheat, of which vaſt 


ſtead 
E in 


quantities uſed to be — 7 hither every market- 
day. But for ſome years paſt, its market for corn has 


: very much dwindled; but it has ſo greatly improved 


in its hops, for upwards of 5o years together, that it 


may be ſaid to outdo Canterbury, Maidſtone, and 


any of the places in Kent, moſt noted for that com- 


mo dity; and this not only in quantity, but goodneſs. 
In ſhort, all the neighbourhood about Farnham is 
one general hop- ground; and, to ſhew the excellen- 
ey of the product, Farnham hops now lead the priee 
at all markets in England. Their fuperiority in this 
article is owing to their great care in picking, 


drying, and fine bagging. 


At this town is a caſtle built by a biſhop of Win- 


cheſter, which has been poſſeſſed by the biſhops of 


that dioceſe from king Stephen's time to this day; 


Pet, 


de park- corner, in the main road to Win- 
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yet, though it is in a fine ſituation, and affords a noble 


proſpect, it is bleak, and the apartments are too nu- 
merous to be warm. The kitchen utenſils exhibit a 
leaſing idea of the old Englith a e ; for which 
Cook. tpoſe ſuch immenſe revenues were 
formerly given to eceleſiaſtics. This palace is a 
magnificent ſtructure, it is deeply moated and 
ſtrongly walled, with towers at proper diſtances. It 
ſtands upon the edge of-an hill, where there is a fine 
park ſtocked with deer, the property of the biſhop, 
who has them ſent, together with fruit from the gar- 
den, &c. to fupply his table at London. 
One large and broad ftreet of. the town below- 
hill fronts, the caſtle, in which an elegant muſick 
room has been lately built, at the expence of Mr. 
Baker, who has furniſhed it with a very fine organ. 
The refl of the town confiſts chiefly of a long 
ſtraight ſtreet, crofling it at right angles. The river 
runs parallel to it on the ſouth. _ 2; 
About two miles from Farnbam is More-park, for- 


merly the feat of fir William Temple, who, by his 
will, ordered his heart to be put into a china-baſon, 
and buried under a ſun-dial in his garden, which 
was accordingly performed. This houſe is fituated in 


a valley, ſurrounded on every fide with hills, having 
a running ſtream through the gardens, which, with a 
ſmall expence, might be made to ſerpentize through 


all the adjacent meadows, in a moſt delightful man- 
ner. Going from this ſeat, on the left-hand, under 
an high cliff, is a noted kind of natural grotto, which 
they call Mother Ludoe's Hole, through which runs 


a fine and ſtrong rill of water. The grotto is large, 
but diminiſhes and winds away, as the ſpring ſeems 
to have directed it. The owner has paved the bot- 
tom of it with a kind of moſaic tile, and has ſepa- 
rated the wider part from the narrower behind by a 
little parapet, through which iſſues. the flow of water, 

a 2 | which 
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which trills through marble troughs, one below ano- 
ther, bill it is conveyed out of the grotto ; and there 


murmuring down a conſiderable declivity, over many 


artificial ſteps, falls into the river on the right- hand 


all which gives a very delightful entertainment to 
ſuch as chooſe in warm weather to make little colla- 
tions or viſits, there being fettees, with arms, for 


their conveniency. 


From this grotto you command a fine proſpect of 


the meadows and woods which lie below it, and 
over-againft it, and thefe are bounded again by hills; 
which makes the whole one of the moſt romantic 


ſituations a9 garaon A | 


About a mile onwards from the above A bel | 
* grotto, is a ſeat in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Orby 


Junter, eſquire, who has made great improvements 


in the gardens. It is buile on the ſite of Waverley- 


abbey, a monaſtery for Ciſtercian monks, built by 


William Giffard, biſhop of Wincheſter ; the kitchen 
of which, and other parts of its ruins, are ſtill ſeen 
pretty entire, and were a few years ago much more 
ſo, before it fell into the hands of a farmer, who 
_ uſed to load his teams with the ruins to mend the 


roads, and for his private purpoſes. 
From Farnham, that I might take in the whole 
county of Surry, I took the coach-road over Bagſhot- 


_ and that great foreſt, as it is called, of Wind- 
" RE =D | ach | 
Bagſhot heath, which at preſent is an horrid bar- 
ren country, is capable of great improvement, as may 
be judged by the ſeveral incloſures on the borders 
of 1t, and ſome in the centre alſo, which, from being 
in the ſame condition (as we at preſent fee the whole 
face of the country thereabouts, very barren, yield- 


ing nothing but heath and worts), now produces 
good corn and graſs ; and in ſome parts are planta- 
tions of trees, which thrive well. On the edge of 


this heath are ſeveral ſeats of noblem en; but thoſe 


which 
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which require notice are, firſt, the late earl of 
Arran's, which is a large incloſure, the wood-walks 
and other plantations being upwards of two miles in 
circumference ; and the park, which runs on the 
other ſide of the houſe, is upwards of three miles. 
The plantations in this incloſure have made good 
progreſs ; which is a proof, that the ſoil thereabouts 
is capable of great improvement. This eſtate be- 
longs to the crown, and, at the death of the earl of 


Arran, was granted to the earl of Albemarle, who | 


commanded at the taking of the Havannah. 5 
About four miles from Bagſhot, and three from 
Wockenham, upon the foreſt, is Eaſthamſtead Park, 
late in the poſſeſſion of William Trumbull, eſquire, 
ſon of ſir William Trumbull, who was ſecretary of 
ſtate to King William III. and afterwards of the late 
honourable Martin Sandys, ſecond fon of Samuel 
lord Sandys, who married Mary, bis daughter and 
heir. This was an hunting-ſeat of king Henry VIII. 
and to this houſe his queen retired from the court. 
This park, though ſtill inc loſed with a pale, has been 
for ſome years diſparked, and turned into farms; but 
by the preſent poſſeſfor is fo. well laid out and im- 
proved, as to have the beauties of a park, a farm, 
and garden, all blended together; which renders it 
extremely agreeable, and, at the ſame time, profit- 
able to the maſter ; and although part of the ſoil of 
this | nag is as bad as any part of Windſor Foreſt, yet 
by the draining and dreſſing of the land there have 
been as good crops of hay and corn produced on it, 
as could be expected from land w much greater 


price; which is another ſtrong proof of this foreſt be- 


ing capable of great improvements. The late owner 
converted the greateſt part of the land into a park 
again. | | | 1 
This deſart of land, of the like kind of ſoil as 
about Bagſhot, lies extended ſo much, that ſome ſay 
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there are no leſs than 100,000 acres, that lie all to- 


| nana reaching out every way in the counties of 


Murry, Hampſhire, and Berkſhire ; beſides a great 
quantity of land, almoſt as bad as that between 
Godalmin and Petersfield, onthe road to Portſmouth, 


including ſome hills called the Hind-head, and 


others. | | 
Through this defart we come into the great weſt- 


ern road, leading from London to Saliſbury, Exeter 


&c. and paſs the Thames at Stanes. 


Here recollecting that I had yet left the inland 

towns of the two counties of Kent and Suſſex, and 

great part of the county of Surry, out of my ac- 
count: ine Edge | 5 


From Staines I turned ſouth, and 8. E. to Chertſey, 
another market-town, where is a bridge over the 
Thames: this town is noted for the burial-place of 


Henry VI. whence his bones were afterwards re- 


moved to Windſor by Henry VII. and alſo for its 


being the retreat of the famous Mr. Abrabam Cow- 
ley; where he lived diſtant from hurries of the court 
and town, intirely taken up in country buſineſs, 
farming, and huſbandry, for his diverfion, and where 
| he alſo died. This town has alſo an handſome free- 


ſchool, built by fir William Perkins, and commu- 
nicates its name to the hundred in which it ſtands, 
and which is exempt from the juriſdiction of the 


kigh-ſheriff, who muſt direct his writ to the bailiff 
of this hundred, an officer appointed by letters 
patent from the exchequer for life. 8 
From this town, wholly employed in malting, and 
in barge-carriages down the river to London, 1 went 
away fouth to Woking, a private country market- 
town, fo out of the way, that it is very little heard 


of in England. It was the laſt retreat of the old 
counteſs of Richmond, mother to king Henry VII. 


where the king her ſon repaired an old royal houſe, 


on purpoſe for her reſidence, and where ſhe ended 
ee 55 | her 


„ 


her days in honour and peace; the former part of her 
life having been much expoſed to ſtorms and dangers. 
It is remarkable, that the ſeveral reſidences of this 
lady are more | ap page pointed out in hiftory, 
than perhaps thoſe of any other. The market-houſe 
was built in 1665, by James Zouch, efquire. 
From hence we came to Guilford, a handſome. 
and conſiderable market-town. Here ſometimes the 
afſizes are held, but always elections for parliament- 
men for the county; the town itfelf returning two. 
The river, which, according to Mr. Camden, iscalled 
the Wey, and which falls into the Thames at Oatlands, 
is made navigable to this town, (and alſo to Godal- 
min) which adds greatly to its trade; and by this na- 
vigation a great quantity of timber is brought down 
to London, not from the neighbourhood of this town 
only, but even from the woody parts of Suffex and 
Hampſhire above 3o miles from it, the country car- 
riages bringing it hither in the ſummer by land. 
Here is a ſmall remainder of an old manufaQure 


in the clothing- trade; and it extends itſelf to Godal- 


min, Hafelmere, and the vale country, on the ſide of 
the Holmwood (of which I ſhall ſpeak on another 
occaſion) quite to Darking. : | 
| This clothing-trade, however ſmall, is yet very 
aſſiſting to the poor of this part of the country, 
where the lands are but indifferent, the inhabitants 
generally cottagers, liviag chiefly by the commors 
and heath-grounds thereabouts. Here is a free-ſchos} 
founded by Edward VI. and an alms-houſe by George 
Abbot, archbithop of Canterbury, -and endawed by 
him with lands worth 300 J. a year, of which he 
ordered 1000. to be employed in ſetting the poor at 
work, and the other 200. for the maintenance of a 
maſter, 12 brethren, and eight ſiſters, who are each 
to have 2s. 6d. a week. It is ſaid the occaſion of 
this endowment was to atone for his acc identaliy 
f K 5 | killing 
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killing a game-keeper by a ſhot from a croſs-bow. 


The wound, we are told, was made in the enmontery 
of the arm; a term unknown to the ableſt anatomiſts 
of theſe days. This town gives the title of earl to 
the noble family of North. It is a corporation, con- 


fiſting ofa mayor, recorder, aldermen, &c. and the 
town returns two members to parliament. 7 
But what ſtruck me moſt, were the ruins of an 


old caſtle, and fome of the remains of a palace of 
great extent, which, as appears by the beſt autho- 


rities, was the reſidence of Ethelwald, one of the 
Saxon kings, about 800 years ago. It alſo appears 
from the foundations that have been dug up, at ſome | 
diſtance from the place where the ruins ſtand, that 
the whole declivity of the hill on the eaſt-fide of 
the river Wey was occupied by this monarch. I be- 


heve it was the queen of this potentate, Ebby, whoſe 
favourite reſidence was called Ebby's Home, or Eb- 
by's Houſe, now converted into Epſom. 

There are in Guilford three churches, all very low 
and towered. On Wedneſday the 23d of April, 1740, 


the upper church at Guilford in Surry fell down. It 
was an ancient building, and, not long before, 7500. 
were expended upon it in repairs ; there was preach- 
ing in it on the Sunday before, and workmen were 
employed in taking down the bells, who providen- | 


tially had quitted the ſpot about a quarter of an hour 
before the accident happened, fo that not one perſon 
received any hurt: three bells had been taken down, 
and the other three fell with the ſteeple, which broke 


the body of the church to pieces, though the ſteeple 
received but little damage by the fall. It has fince 
been rebuilt with brick. 


From Guilford the road to Farnham is very re- 
markable; for it runs along weſt from Guilford, 
upon the ridge of an high chalky hill, no wider than 
the road itſelf; and the declivity begins on N 


» 
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hand, at the very edge that bounds the highway, 
and is very ſteep and high. From this hill is a pro- 
ſpe& either way, ſo far, that it is ſurpriſing ; inſo- 
much that one ſees to the north, or north-weſt, over 


Bagſhot-heath, one way, to the ſouth-eaſt into Suſſex 


the, other way, almoſt to the South-downs, and weft 
to an unbounded length, where the horizon only re- 
ſtrains the eye. This hill being all chalk, a travel- 


ler feels the effect of it in an hot ſummer's day, when 


the reflexion of the ſun makes the heat almoſtinſup- 
portable. This hill reaches from Guilford ſo far as 


within two miles and a half of Farnham. 


The hill, or rather the aſcent of it from Guilford, 


is called St. Catharine's Hill, where a yearly fair is 
held; on the ſummit whereof ſtands the gallows, 


which is ſo placed, that the town's-people, from the 


High- ſtreet, may fir at their ſhop- doors, and ſee the 


criminals executed. | 

Near Guilford, on the left-hand fide of the road 
leading to Godalmin, are the remains of an ancient 
chapel,, fituated on the ſummit of an hill, fo as to 
be ſeen at a egnſiderable diſtance every way. This 
is called St. Catharine's Chapel. The materials with 


which this was built, are a ſort of tile“, which, 


when broken, has the appearance of iron within; 


and the cement which joins theſe tiles is now ſo hard, 


as ſcarce to be penetrated with the ſtfongeſt inſtru- 
ment. The only remains of this chapel are the 
outſide walls, which being built with theſe materials 


have reſiſted the weather, and the common fate of 


things. +3 
The great road from London to Chicheſter, and 
from London to Portſmouth, lying through Guilford, 
it is conſequently a town very well furnithed with 
inns for accommodation of travellers. 
| | 3 5 | | As 
Probably theſe were Roman bricks, which were more 


like tiles in ſhape and fize than modern bricks. 
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As is Godalmin alſo, the next town, within three 
miles of it, noted likewiſe, of late years, for the 


impoſtreſs Mary Tofts, who ſo long amuſed ſtateſ- 
men, divines, (one of whom explained ſome parts 


of the Revelations from this affair) phyſicians, ana- 


tomiſts, and, in ſhort, all degrees of men, learned 
and unlearned, with her infamous rabbit-produc- 
tions, &c. . 


Stocking- weaving is the only manufacture worthy 
of notice carried on in this town. The beſt whited- 


| brown paper is faid to come from hence, and that the 


manufacture was fet up in the reign of James J. In 


the year 1739, the ſmall-pox carried off, in this 
town, upwards of 500 perſons in the fpace of three 
. montl:s, which was more than a third part of the 


inhabitants. | | | | 
There is another road to London from this town 
through Leatherhead, Epſom, &e. and, though it 


may be two miles about, will well reward the travel- 


ler for the lengthening his journey ; as that part of 
it which lies between Guilford and Epſom is, per- 
haps, the moſt beautiful piece of inland road in the 
kingdom. The country through which you paſs is 


beautifully adorned with woods, ſheep-walks, 


parks, gardens, and the feats of the nobility and 
gentry, which greet the eye of the traveller in a 
moſt pleaſing and delightful ſucceſſion. 

The ſeat of the lord Onflow, which is the firſt on 
the road from Guilford, is a noble edifice, built after 
an Italian model. The gardens are beautiful, and 
laid out in the modern taſte. It has plenty of good 
water, and commands a delightful profpe& over a 
large country, as far as Windſor Great Park. The 
houſe is ſeen from the road up a grand avenue, and 


_ preſents itſelf to travellers to be, what it really is, 


one of the fineſt ſeats in this part of the kingdom. 
On 


. 
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On the fame road is an ancient ſeat, now in the 


| 3 of —— Fox, eſquire, nephew to the late 


ord Bingley, which, though an old building, yet 
having an open fituation in front, towards the 
Downs, is rendered very pleaſant; and the late 

ſſeſſor, being a perſon of taſte, beautified the 


ouſe within, and made pleafant plantations im 
ſeveral parts of it. 


Hatchlands, the ſeat of Mr. Sumner, and built by 


ttmhe late admiral Boſcawen, diſcovers itſelf in a ver 
agreeable manner as you ride —_ Fetcham al 


makes a very pleaſing appearance from the road; it 


is now the ſeat of lord Bulkeley, of which he is juft 


come into the poſſeſſion by his marriage with miſs 
Warren, daughter of fir George Warren, knight of 
the bath, grand-daughter of Thomas Nevil, 


eſquire, the late poſſeſſor of it. 8 7 8 
| Two miles from Guilford, on the banks of the 
 Wey, was a fine feat, which belonged to lord Onflow, 


but when I faw it, it was in the poſſeſſion of the 


late general Onſlow, called Pyrford, and is exceed- 
_ ingly pleaſant, for the beautiful intermixture of wood 


and water in the gardens and grounds adjoming. 
The houſe was Jarge, but much out of repair; and 
fince, I have been informed, is pulled down, and 


moſt of the timber about it fold. Adjoining to the 
park is a very convenient and ingenious decoy, the 


firſt of the kind in this part of England. Near this 


is a ſmall pleaſant feat, now in the poſſeſſion of the 


right honourable lord King, ſon of the lord ehan- 
cellor __ The gardens belonging to this houſe 
have been lately much improved, the waters enlarg- 

ed, and the whole opened according to the modern 


| taſte, and, was there a better houle, it might be 


reckoned one of the prettieſt villa's for a ſummer 
retreat in that part of the county. 


w 
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1 | improvement, by ineloſing a large tract of land de- 
ſigned for a park, which was moſt of it fo poor, as 
not to produce any thing but heath and broom + but 


good manure to the land; fo that a fine ſward of 
graſs. is now upon the land, where it was judged by 
! moſt people unpoſſible to get any herbage. This is 


the ſort of improvement, which was mentioned in 


Norfolk, where land has been raiſed from five ſhil- 
this ſort of huſbandry practiſed in many other parts 


| = England, it would be of great ſervice to the pub- 


lic, and amply increaſe the value of the lands to the 


i 
' 
lings an acre per annum to 30 or 40s. and were 
| 
| 
! 


| This creation of Mr. Hamilton, for I can conſider : 


ll it as little leſs, juſtifies the general opinion of his 


1 conſummate taſte and knowledge in garden and park 


it improvements: for, from a barren heath, by avail 
N ing himſelf of fortunate inequalities of ground, and 


| by « judicious diſpoſition of plantation, which is 
j| unparalleled, with the addition of water and elegant 


| |; . buildings, he has produced a place which contains 
EH more internal beauties than can be ſeen in any other 
park or garden in this kingdom. There may be 
ſcenes where nature has done more for herſelf, but iu 


nature as at Painſhill. The beauty and unexpect- 
ce ldd variety of the ſcene, the happy ſituation, elegant 
ſlructure and judicious form of his buildings; the 


groupage of his trees, and the contrivance of this 
water, &c. &c. will not fail to awake the moſt 
pleaſing ſenſations of pleaſure and admiration in 
| . 8 | every 


nourable Charles Hamilton; who has made great 


| 
[ by burning of the heath, and ſpreading of the aſhes 
on the ground, a crop of turneps was obtained; and 


At Painſhill, near Cobham, is the ſeat of the ho- 
by feeding ſheep on the turneps their dung became a 


no place that I ever ſaw, ſo much has been done for 
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flouriſhing ſtate, uncommon diverſity, and contraſted 
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every beholder of tafte and ſenſibility. In the tem- 


ple of Bacchus there is a very fine antique coloſſal 
ſtatue of that god, with ſeveral very excellent buſtos 
of the Roman emperors, &c. The author of this 
place having finithed his work, and attained that time 
of life when ſociety is more neceſſary and deſirable, 
retired to Bath, and diſpoſed of this enchanting ſpot 
to Benjamin Bond Hopkins, eſquire, who has lately 
added to its appearance by erecting a very elegant 
villa ina commanding part of the park. This gen- 
tleman continues to preſerve and fulfil every idea of 
the firſt former of the whole. Nd 

At Cobham, the __—_— is the pleaſant 
ſeat of lord &fgonier, and at 
earl of Tankerville. In this neighbourhood, alſo, 
are the handſome and new erected ſeats of fir Tho- 
mas Sewel, maſter of the rolls, and fir Jofeph 
Mawbey, baronet, one of the repreſentatives in par- 
liament for this county. : | 

The river Mole, which riſes near Darking, paſſes 
along by the fide of this park, and in its courſe fer- 
pentizes about it in ſo pretty a manner, that you fre- 
quently loſe ſight of it ; and by its windings makes 
the courſe almoſt four miles within the compaſs of 
this incloſure. Indeed this river is very narrow, and 
in dry weather the current is flow, and the water 
not well coloured, which, it muſt be allowed, takes 
off from its beauty; yet there is room for great im- 
provements, by ſloping off the banks, ſo as to have 
a better view of the water; and in many places, b 
taking away ſome of the little projection of th 
banks, it may be widened, ſo as to appear confider- 
able at ſome diſtance ; which, if done, would add 

much to the beauty of the place. N 

On the left hand of the t road to Guilford, 
before we reach Ripley, is Ockham, the ſeat of the 
right honourable lord King, whoſe park joins to the 

On great 


yfleet is the villa of the 
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| great road. This was purchaſed by the chancellor 
when he was fir Peter King; the houſe was greatly 


repaired and beautified by the late lord; and the pre- 


ſent lord has made great improvements in the park. 
and gardens, fo as to render it as pleaſing as any - 


ſeat can be, where there is a want of water. 
At the north-eaſt end of this range of fine ſeats, 


is Leatherhead, a little thoroughfare town, with a 
ſtone-bridge over the Mole; which is ſo called, from 
its remarkable ſinking into the earth, at the foot of 
Box-hill, near a village called Mickleham, and work- 

ing its way under ground like a mole, riſing again at 


* 


or near this town of Leatherhead ; where its wander- 
ing ſtreams are united again, and form a pretty large 

river, as they were before, running together under 
' Leatherhead bridge, and from thence to Cobbam ; 
and afterwards purſues its courſe to the Thames, 


which it joins at Moleſey. 


ehburch-yard. Secondly, fora little common or heath, 


called the Cottman Dean, or the heath of Poor Cot- 
tages (for ſo the word ſignifies) belonging to the 
town; and where their alms-houſe ſtands, which 
ſome learned phyſicians believe to be the beſt air in 
England. 'Thirdly, for Mr. Howard's houſe and gar- - 
den called Deepden; which ſtands in a ſmall valley, 
environed with ſteep bills on every fide: the leyel- 
ground about the houſe was laid out into pleaſant - 
walks and gardens, which were planted with a great 
variety of exotic trees and plants, and the hills Were 
covered with trees on every fide, excepting the ſouth. . 
aſpect, which was planted with vines; and formerly, _ 
there has been ſome tolerable good wine made there, 
though. the hill is ſo ſteep, that it is very difficult tio 
val up it. At preſent the gardens and vineyard are 


The town of Dorkin is eminent for ſeveral things . 
worth obſervation; as, firſt, for the great Roman 
kigh-way, call Stoney-ſtreet, which paſſes through its 


are wide a 
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neglected, and many of the exotic trees have been 
deſtroyed. On the fummit of the hill, above the 
_ vineyard, is a ſummer-houſe, from which, in a clear 
lay, you may diſcern the ſea over the South-downs, 
near Arundel. 1 15 
| The pariſh of Dorkin extends about five miles from 
eaſt to weſt, and nearly the ſame length from north 
to ſouth, and lies in the hundred of Wootton. The 
town, though not large, is populous ; the ſtreets 
— open, and, from the ſituation, naturally 
clean. The church is a plain ſtone building, with 
a tower ſteeple, in which is a ring of eight ſmall but 
tuneable bells, and a ſet of chimes. There is alſo 
a. meeting-houſe for the Preſbyterians, and another 
for the Quakers. i HSE 54 IG... 
The market of Dorkin is the moſt famous in Eng- 
land for poultry, and particularly for the fatteſt 
geeſe and the largeſt capons. They are brought 
hither from as far as Hortham in Suſſex; and it is the | 
buſineſs of all the country, on that fide, for many 
miles, to breed and fatten them up; and ſome are ſo 
large, as to oe intle inferior to turkies : I have ſeen 
them ſold from 4s. to 4s. 6d. each, and weighing 
from 4 to 5 or 6lb. apiece. i 5 
On Holy Thurſday here is alſo a fair for cattle and 
lambs, and it was formerly one of the greateſt in 
1 6g _ _ latter, but of late it is much leſſened 
in that reſpect, owing principally to the jobbers 
about Horſham, who ob — nx Wn aa ſend 
them to Smithfield market. Wefſt from the teen, at 
about a mile diſtance, begins 2 range of hills, ealled 
Ranmer, wore: bound Horkin parith on the north. 
On the higheſt part thereof is the ſeat of Jonathan 
Tyers, efq; the proprietor of Vaux-hall, whoſe im- 
1 ſtrewed his taſte and judgement. This 
ouſe is now in the poſſeſſion of the honourable 
Peter King, eſq. 1 


From 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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From Box-hill, and particularly from this part of 
It, is a fine view, in clear weather, quite over the 
Weald of Suſſex to the South-downs ; and, by the help 


of om the town of Horſham, Aſhdown foreſt, the 


earl of Egremont's houſe at Petworth, and the South- 


downs, as they range between Brighthelmſtone and 
Arundel, may be plainly ſeen; beſides an unbounded _ 
proſpect into Kent. 8 EI 
But a much nobler proſpe& ſtill does Leith-hill 


afford. I ſhall give it in the words of Mr. Dennis “, 


as written to his friend Mr. Serjeant, as follows: 


I never in all my life (ſays that famous critic; 


who deſerved a better fate than he met with) left 
the country without regret, and always returned to 


it with joy. The ſight of a mountain is to me 


more agreeable than that of the moſt pompous edi- 
fice; and meadows, and natural winding ftreams, 


pleaſe me before the moſt beautiful gardens, and the 
moſt coſtly canals.” We have lived to ſee this judi- 
eious choice become general, though the old neglect- 


2 dard did not. So much (ſays he) does art ape 
pear to me to be ſurpaſſed by Nature, and the works 
of men by the works of God. 0 5 


In a late journey which I took into che wild of 


Suſſex, I paſſed over an hill which ſhewed me a 
more tranſporting ſight, than ever the country had 
ſhewn me before, either in England or Italy. The 

proſpects, which in Italy pleaſed me moſt, were that 


of the Valdarno, from the Apennines ; that of Rome; 
and the Mediterranean, fromthe mountain of Viterbo; 
of Rome at 40, and of the Mediterranean at 50, 


miles diftance from it ; and that- of the Campagne _ 


of Rome, from Tivoli and Freſcati ; from which two 


places you ſee every foot of that famous Campagne, : 
even from the bottom of Tivoli and Freſcati to the 


very 


* Seg his Letters Familiar, Moral, and Critical, vol, I. p. 30. 
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very foot of the mountain Viterbo, without any 
thing to intercept your ſight. But from an hill, 
which I paſſed in my late journey into Suſſex, I had a 
proſpect more extenſive than any of theſe, and which 
| ſurpaſſed them at once in rural charms, in pomp, 
and in magnificence. The hill which I ſpeak of is 
called Leith-hill, and is about five miles — 
from Dorkin, about ſix from Box-hill, and near 12 
from Epſom. It juts itſelf out about two miles be- 
yond that range of hills, which terminates the 
north- downs to the ſouth. When I ſaw, from one 
of thoſe hills, at about two miles diftance, that fide 
of Leith-hill which faces the northern downs, it 
appeared the beautifuleſt proſpect I had ever ſeen ; 
but after we conquered the hill itſelf, I faw a fight 
that would tranſport a ſtoic ; a ſight that looked like 
inchantment and viſion, but viſion beatific. Be- 
neath us lay open to our view all the wilds of Surry 
and Suſſex, and a great part of that of Kent, admira- 
bly diverſified in every part of them with woods, 
and ñeids of corn and patture, deing every- where 
adorned with ſtately rows of trees. : 
This beautiful vale is about zo miles in breadth, 
and about 60 in length, and is terminated to the 
| ſouth by the majeſtic range of the ſouthern hills, 
and the fea ; and it is no eaſy matter to decide, 
whether theſe hills, which appear at 3o, 40, 50 
miles diftance, with their tops in the ſky, appear 
more awful and venerable, or the delicious Be be- 
tween 2 and them more inviting. About noon, 
in a ſerene day, you may, at 30 miles diſtance, 
ſee the very water of the ſea, through a chaſm of 
the mountains. And that which, above all, makes 
it a noble proſpect, is, that at the ſame time that, 
at 3o miles diſtance, you behold the very water 
of the ſea, at the ſame time that you behold to the 
ſouth the moſt delicious rural proſpect in the world, 


at 
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1 at chat very time; by a little turn of your head to- 

wi wards the north, you look full over Box-hill, and ſee 

15 the country beyond it, between that and London; 
WM and, over the very ſtomacher of it, ſee St. Pauls at 


25 miles diſtance, and London beneath it, and 
| Highgate and Hamſtead beyond it. 
141 lt may, perhaps, 2. incredible to ſome, 
1} that a place, which affords fo great and ſo ſurpriſing 
S | à . proſpect, ſhould have remained ſo long in obſcu- 
rity “; in ſo great obſcurity; that it is unknown to 
the very frequenters of Epſom and Box-hill. But, 
1 alas ! we live in a country more fertile of great 
things, than of men to admire them. Whoever | 
talked of Cooper's Hill, till fir John Denham made 
it illuſtrious? How long did Milton remain in ob- 
ſeurity, while 20 paltry authors, little and vile, if 
compared to him, were talked of, and admired 7 
1 But here in England, 19 in 20 approve by other 
11 1 1 opinions, and not by their own +.” . 
1 0 he vale beneath Box-hill is, for many miles eaſt 
and Wear, called ine Hölmward or Homidale; in the 
woody part of which were often found out-lying 
| red deer; and in the days of king James II. or 
| while he was duke of York, they hunted the largeſt 
| | ſtags here, that have been ſeen in e The 
duke took great care to have them preſerved for his 
1 own ſport ; but they have, ſince that, been moſt of 
them deſtroyed. 5 5 
1 This Holmward is now. chiefly overgrown with 
iure; but was famous for producing ſuch quantities 
| of ſtrawberries, that they were carried to market by 
horſe-loads. dos | 5 
It is ſuggeſted, that this place was, in ancient 
times, the retreat, for many ages, of the native 
| LED ads Britons, 


This letter is dated Aug. 27, 1717. | | j 
+ A neighbouring gentleman has lately erected a tower on + # 
the ſummit of this hill, for the better viewing the proſpect. - 


if 
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Britons, whom the Romans could never drive ut; 
and, after that, it was the like to the Saxons, when 
the Danes harraſſed the nation, and ravaged the 
country wherever they came. On this account they 
retain here in memory the following lines 


This is Holmeſdale, 
Never conquered, never ſhall. 


I be country, though wild fill, and perhaps hav- 
ing the ſame countenance now in many places, as it 
had a thouſand years ago; yet, in others, it is culti- 
_ vated; and has roads paſſable enough in the fum- 
mer, quite through it, on every fide ; and the woods 
are in a great meaſure cleared off. Fr 

Keeping along the bottom of-theſe hills, and yet 
not entering into ths vale, the country is dry, ſandy, | 
or gravelly, and full of gentlemen's houſes, and good 
towns; though, if. we go but a little to the right- 
hand ſouth, into the wild part, is a deep, ſtrong, 
and, in the wet Raton, an unpaſſable clay. : 
In paſſing through Holmeſdale, (upon the ridge of 
„ 1 the _ 
End) you come to Wotton, a ſmall village, near 
Which is the ancient ſeat of the Evelyns, which is 
ſituated amongſt meadows, having pleaſant ſtreams of 
water paſſing through them, and the neighbouring 
hills covered with woods, which render the fituation 
plüeaſant in the ſummer ſeaſon ; but the roads about 
it being very bad in winter, it is not ſo convenient an 
habitation at that ſeaſon. There are in the ſkirts of 
this pariſh pits, out of which they dig jet. 
Travelling Eaſt at the foot of the hills, we came 
to Ryegate, a large market town, ſituated in the val- 
ley of Holmeſdale ; where are {till to be ſeen the 
ruins of a caſtle, with a long vzult, and a room at the 
end of it ; in which, it is faid, the barons who were 
in arms againſt king John held their private 2 
: | Here 
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bitants of Ryegate, is, All the world is an acre. 
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Here is a ſeat belonging to the late Mr. alderman 
Parſons' family; which is beautified with plantati- 


ons, and a large piece of water. The houſe (which 

was formerly a priory) is very large. There are two | 
large halls, each of them 50 feet long, and of a 
proportionable breadth ; but the cielings are much 
too low, which is a common fault in moſt ancient 


buildings. "There is a great quantity of carving 
about this houſe, which appears to have been ſtand- 
ing many years. The houſe and gardens are ſur- 


rounded with hills on every ſide, fo as to render the 
proſpect very romantic. | 


In this town the late lord Shafieſbury had an 
houſe ; to which he 


houſe is now poſſeſſed by a Jus gentleman, who 
has laid out and planted a 
ſo many little parts, as to compriſe whatever can be 


ſuppoſed in the moſt noble ſeats ; ſo that it may 


properly be called à model of a garden and park, 
for in the garden there is a mount, a river, a par- 
terre, and wilderneſs, and without that a lawn with 
four or five deer, terminated by a ſmall wood, and 
yet the whole compaſs of ground is not more than 
The name it paſſes under to the inha- 


Near Ryegate are two miſerable borough-towns, 
which nevertheleſs ſend each of them two members 


to parliament ; to wit, Gatton under the ſide of the 


hill, almoſt at Ryegate, which alfo returns two 
members; and Blechingly more eaſtward. 


Ryegate is noted for a ny of white free-ſtone, 
re very well in win- 
ter, but neither ſun nor air: it is much uſed by 
cChemiſts, bakers, glaſs-houſes, &c. ET | 
At Blechingly are analms-houſe and a * 


which 1s ſoft, and endures the 


frequently retired, when he was 
inclined to ſeclude himſelf from company. The 


mall ſpot of ground in 
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At Nutfield, between Ryegate and Blechingly, is 
another branch of the family of Evelyn, which has 
flouriſhed there many years. ja, 

From hence, croſſing ſtill all the roads leading 
from London into Suſſex, we came to a any ko | 
ed Godſtone, which lies on the road from London 
to Lewes. 3 ER 


Keeping on eaſt, we came to Weſterham, a neat 
handſome, well-built market-town, the firſt in Kent 
on that fide. The late earl of Jerſey built (or rather 
kniſhed, for it was begun by a private gentleman) a 
very noble houſe here, called Squirries, which is 
no in the poſſeſſion of a deſcendant of fir John 
Ward, who was lord mayor of London in the year 
1719. The houſe ſtands on a ſmall eminence; 
but on the back of the houſe the ground riſes very 
high, and is divided into ſeveral ſteep ſlopes, which, 
as the hills are to the ſauth-and weſt of the houſe, 
render the ſituation damp and cold. Near the houſe 
are ſome woods, through which the preſent poſſeſ— 
ſor has.cut ſeveral ridings, but many of them are 
too ſteep -for that-purpoſe ; and on the ſouth-ſide 
of the hill, above the houſe, ariſe nine confiderable 
priogs, which-unite at a ſmall diſtance, : and form 
the river Dart, which, runs through Dartford, and 
aſterwards diſcharges itſelf into the Thames. | 
All this part of the country, from Guilford to this 
12 is very agreeably pleaſant, healthy, and fruit- 
l; and is overſpread with good towns, gentlemens 
| houſes, populous villages, abundance of fruit, with 
 hop-grounds and cherry-orchards, and the lands 
well cultivated ; but all on the right-hand, that ĩs to 
fay, ſouth, is over-grown with timber, has abun- 
dance of waſte and wild grounds, and foreſts, and 
woods, with many large iron works, at which they 
eaſt iron caldrons, chimney- back, furnaces, re- 
| | torts, 
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torts, boiling-pots, iron cannon, bomb-ſhells, hand- 


nadoes, cannon-bail, &c. paſſing by Hill Park, 


 Coom Park, and Montreal, the feats of the earl of 
Hillſborough, lord Frederick Campbell, and lord 


Amherſt. 1 
From hence going forward eaſt, we come to River- 
head, a town on the road from London to Tun- 


bridge ; and then having little to add to what we 
have faid of Kent, except ſome pretty market-towhs, 


ſuch as Wrotham, commonly called Rootham, Town- 
malling, &c. I turned north, and came to Brom- 
ley, a market-town, made famous by the palace of 
the archbiſhop of Rocheſter, lately re-built ; an 


| hoſpital, or college, built there by Dr. John Warner, 
tord biſh 


of Rocheſter, for the relief of 20 poor 
widows of loyal and-orthodox clergymen, who are 
allowed each 20 l. per annum, and a chaplain 501. 


and it has had many gifts and charities beſtowed on 


it fince, particularly an augmentation by the late 


Near this town we turned away by Beckenham, 
and through Norwood, to Croydon. In the way 
we ſaw Dulwich or Sydenham-wells, where great 
crouds of the middling people uſed to throng every 
ſummer from London, to drink the waters there and 
at Stretham, and the rather, becauſe it lies ſo near 
London, that they can walk to it in the morning, 
and return at night. _ | 6 

The ſine walk through the wood, over-againſt the 
SGteen- man, affords, when at the top of it, a noble 
proſpect; but yet it is exceeded from an hill behind 


the houſe at the right-hand for the diſtinctneſs as 


well as noblenefs of it; for here, as from the centre 
to the whole (the Oak of Honour Hill, as it is ealled, 


juſt by you, cloathed very agreeably with wood), 


you have in your eye (in ſuch a manner, that you 
4 209 
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can diſtinguiſh, as if in a table) the very houſes, as 


well as churches, and other public edifices, from 
Putney- bridge down to Chelſea, and all the adjacent 


| re. andeny tmiſter, London, Deptford, Greenwich, 


Black-wall, a conſiderable part of Kent, Eſſex, and, 
beyond and over the great metropolis, Highgate, 
Hamſtead, as far as the eye can reach; a proſpect 


ſo little known too, that it would be ſurpriſing toſay 
it, did we not account for it by the fondneſs which 
we have for foreign curioſities, and by the negleCt 
which it is a part of an Engliſhman's character to 


have for thoſe much greater of his own. Z 
Croydon has a great corn-market ; chiefly for oats 
and oatenmeal for the ſervice of London. The town 
is large, and fule of citizens from London: in it is tho 
ancient palace of the archbiſhops ofCanterbury, and 
ſeveral of them lie buried in the church here, which 


is reckoned the largeſt and handſomeſt in the coun- 
ty; particularly archbiſhop W hitgift, who not only 


repaired the palace, but built and endowed the 


famous hoſpital (which is for a warden, and 28 men 


and women, poor decayed houſekeepersof this town, 
and of Lambeth), and the free ſchool. 

From hence we paſſed by Beddington, where is 
the ſeat or manſion-houſe of the ancient family of 


the Carews. The houſe is noble, and the gardens 
fine; yet architects ſay, that the two wings are too 


deep for the body of the houſe; that they ſhould 
either have been more aſunder, or not fo long. The 
court before them 1s extremely fine, as is the canal 
in the park before the court, having a river running 
through it: the gardens take up aſi the flat part of 


the park with vittas, or proſpeQs, for two or three 


miles. The orange-trees, which were formerly grow- 
ing here in the open ground, are now dead. They 
had moving houles, to thelter them in the winter, 
from the inclemencies of of our climate ; but a few 
„ | yeais 
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pears ſince, the owner was at the expence of erect- 
iag a fine green-houſe, with ſaſhes in front ; the 


top of the houſe to take off in ſummer: ſince which 


time the trees have been conſtantly decaying ; for, 


ſtanding as it were in a narrow alley between two 
walls, when the top is taken away, the current of 


air is ſo great as to break the branches, and prevent 


the growth of the trees. They had ſtood in the 


ground above 100 years, and produced annually 


great quantities of fruit. 
From hence it is but a little mile to Carſliaton, a 


country village, ſituate among innumerable}prings 


of water, which, all rogether, form a river in the 


very ſtreet of the town, and joining the other ſprings 
which come from Croydon and 
one ſtream, called the Wandell. This village, 


though lying __ ſuch delightful ſprings, is yet 
upon firm clalk ; an 


were, with fine houſes.of the citizens of London; 
ſome of which are built with ſuch a profuſion of ex- 


you, that they look rather like ſeats of the nobi- 
i 


ty, than the country-houſes of citizens and mer- 
chants. I cannot dwell on the deſcriptien of all the 
fine houſes in this and the neighbouring villages : 
1 ſhall ſpeak of them again in bulk, with their neigh- 
bours of Mitcham, Stretham, Tooting, Clapham“, 
and others; but I muſt take a trip here croſs the 
Downs to Epſom. 
STR _ _  Banſtead- 
* Clapham, within theſe few years, has riſen into con- 


ſequence from the many new and elegant buildings ere ed on 
the common, and has a very neat chapel (opened in 1777) 


built on the north-eaſt part of it, Mr, Thornton's ornamented 


paddock is well worth viewing, It is laid out in an agreeable 


manner, and, in ſome particulars, different from the common 


method of ſketching them. It conſiſts of a varied lawn, well 


ſcattered with ſingl: trees and ſome clumps, and ſo incloſed 
with wood as to be perfectly rural, though ſo near London. 
| | A grave 


dington, make 


| „having the downs adjoining, 
make the moſt agreeable ſpot on this fide of London, 
as is abundantly teſtified by its being crouded, as it 
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BanſteaJ-downs need no deſcription other than 
this, that, being ſo near London, and ſurrounded, as 


they are, with pleaſant villages, the E ſmooth, 
ſoft, level, and dry (even in but a 


ew hours after 
rain), they conſpite to make the moſt delightful ſpct 
of ground of that kind in all this part of Britain. 

fs miles over thoſe delicious Downs bring us 


to Epſom, a well built, large, and hand ſome village, 


which abounds with fine houſes, the retreats princi- 
pally of the Londoa merchants. It was much fre- 
quented, a few years ago, on account of its mineral 
waters, which ifſue from a riſing g:ound nearer 
Aſhted than Epſom : but they are now, though not 
wpaired in their virtues, yet pretty much ſo in their 

flibly owing, more than any thing 
elſe, to the place being too near London for a jour- 


ney for the quality, and gentry ; according to the 


old ſaying, Farfetch'd and dear bought, is fitteſt for 
the ladies. 2 | 5 
The town, however, for the very reaſon that the 


waters are leſs in repute, to wit, its vicinity to Lon- 


BY: 2 | | BE don, ; 
A gravel walk runs round the whole, and encompaſſes ſeveral 


meadows, to the extent of more than two miles. It is in 
moſt places ſhaded thickly with wood, and on one fide very 


well broken with ſome old oaks, &c. that grow out of it, 
Almoſt in front of the houſe, it leads to a Gothic bench, 
that is light and pleaſing. At each end it terrainates in a 
ſhrubbery, which joins the houſe, and is, in ſeveral inſtances, 
very beautiful. A ſmall river winds through it, gently bounded 
by rifing hillocks, and ſmo th green ſlopes, very well varied, 
and ſpotted with ſhrubs and trees in a judicious manner, The 
bends of the water are natural, and the union with the lawn 


and wood well imagined, To the right, it ſeems loſt in the 


retiring grove, Theſe circumſtances are all executed with real 
taſte; and, if a few others were a little altered, the whole 
place would [in its ſtyle) be complete. The rock-work grot- 
to is, the lanthorn excepted, extremely well executed; but 
in too wild a ſtyle for a gentle ſtream, and a ſmooth ſhaven 
lawn ſpotted with ſhrubs : it requires a romantic fituation 
vanthe banks of a rapid cream tumbling over broken frag.nents . 
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don, is reſorted to in the ſummer, eſpecially during 


the time of the races, by people of fortune; and 
may, perhaps, in the revolutions of vogue and 
faſhion, or whimſey, be, one day, once more, a 


ſhewiyg, or market- place for the lex. 5 


There are a great many ſine ſeats round this place 


which we have not room to deſeribe: ſuch as the 
late lord Baltimore's, lady Fielding's, Mr: Mitchell's 
at Carthalton, and many others; alſo that formerly 
called Nonſuch, which was once a royal palace, and 
finely ſituated. King Charles II. gave ie to the 


dutcheſs of Cleveland; and ſhe fold it to lord Berke- 
_ ley, who built a fine ſeat with the materials of it, 


near Epſom, called Durdans. Nonſuch is now a hand- 


ſome private houſe belonging to the reverend Mr. 


Whately; and Durdans is in the poſſeſſion of the 
earl of Guilford. 


From Epſom, that I might thoroughly viſit the 


county of Surry, I rode over ftiff clays, and through 


very bad roads, to Kingſton; from whence I had a 


mme view of Hampton-count, at a diſtance; but that 
U reſerve for another journey. | | 


_ Kingſton is a very old market-town, remarkable 


for a free-ſchool, erected and endowed by queenEli- 

zabeth; an alms-houſe, built in 1670 by alderman 

Cleave of London, and endowed with lands of 80. 
a year, for the maintenance of fix men and fix wo- 


men; an houſe where formerly reſided the great earl 


of Warwick, furnamed Make King, beſides 


Coom, which was likewiſe his, but afterwards in 


the family of the Harveys, and now in the poſſeſſion 


of John Spenſer, eſq; from whence the waters of 
certain ſprings are faid to be conveyed in leaden 
pipes under the road, and the Thames, to Hampton 
court, three miles in length. Several of the old Sax- 


on kings were not only crowned but had their 
actual reſidence here; whence it took its name of 


King's Town. It had once the privilege of ſending 


burgeſſes 
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burgeſſes to parliament, but that has been long loſt. 
From hence turning ſouthward, on the round to 
Guilford, we come to Ether, where was formerly a 


| ſeat built by cardinal Wolſey, to which, during his 


miniftry, he frequently retired for amuſement. The 
ate to this Gothic building remaining, was turned 
into a dwelling-houſe, purchaſed by the late right 
honourable Henry Pelham, efq; who beautified the 
old part, madeadditional buildings to it in the fame 


Gothic ſtile, and laid out the grounds about in ſa 


elegant a taſte, as makes it one of the fineft ſeats in 


the neighbourhood of London: but the houſe ſlands 
ſo low as not to be ſeen until, you come very near 


it ;and the river Mole, running near the back of the 


houſe, renders it very damp, which greatly dimini- 


ſhes the pleafure of the P ace, though there has 
been no coſt ſpared to render it elegant. 
Near Ether, on the left hand of the great road, lies 
Claremont, which was aſmallhouſe, built under an 
hill covered with wood by the late fir John Van- 
brugh, and purchaſed by his grace the late duke of 
Newcaſtle, who was at a great expence in beautify- 
ing the gardens, &c. and adding to the houſe a great 
extent of buildings, in the ſame ſtyle with the origi- 
nal houſe; and fo building one large room, in 
which his grace entertained foreign embaſſadars, and 
where all the magnificent dinners, which the duke 


made in the country, were ſerved up. The houſe is 


liruated ſo near the hill, that the moiſture iſſuing 
from thence occaſions it to be damp ; andthe winds, 
being rever berated back from the woods on the 


| houſe, cauſe moſt of the chimnies to ſmoke, fo that 
this is a bad habuation in winter: but as it was the 


place to, which his grace uſually retired from public | 
buſineſs, whenever his leifure would permit, he 
ipared no expence io render it as agreeable as poſſi- 


dle; though, as ſeveral _—_ have had the contri- 


3 vance 


. 


' 


vance of his gardens and buildings, there is not any 


uniform taſte to be found in either; which is great- 
lvy to be regretted, fince the late noble owner has 
been ſo much intent on having it worthy of himſelf®. 
From hence, turning on the right towards the 


Thames, we paſs Walton and Weybridge, where 


are ſeveral fine ſeats ; but particularly thoſe of the 
duke of Newcaſtle and the earl of Portmore. 


The firft of theſe is remarkable for its terrace, 


which, from the beautiful variety of its form and 


plantations, may be ſaid to be, rather, anelevated 
lawn. It is of a very conſiderable extent, and is 
waſhed by an artificial ſerpentine river, which is fo 


contrived as to appear a branch of thediftant Thames, 
which is ſeen for many miles together, and with 


Walton Bridge, and a rich diſtant country, forms one 
of the moſt elegant coup d veils, that can be ſeen. 
The other ſeat was beautified by the counteſs of 


Dorcheſter, in the reign of king James II. and com- 


mands the conflux of the Wey and the Thames. Here 


is a fine walk planted with Acacia - trees, which at 


the time of planting, were eſteemed great curioſities. 

But, having mentioned Walton, I muſt not paſs by 
the public ſpirit of the late Samuel Dieker, eſq; of 
that place; who applied to parliament, in the ſeſſion 


of 4747, for powers to erect a bridge there, the 
act for which paſed in 1747, and the bridge was 


riſhed in Auguſt 1550. : 
It conſiſts of four ſtone-piers, between which are 
three large truſs- arches of beams and joiſts of wood, 
| ſtrongly 


® This was 2 very juſt deſcription of the place ſome years 
ago: but the late lord Clive, who purchaſed it at the death 


ot the duke of Newcaſtle, has tranſormed the place into a new 


appearance, The park and gardens have been improved with 
the utmoſt art; the old houſe pulled down, and a new one 
built in a different and better fituation, where no expence was 
ſpared to produce the moſt ſuperb and highly finiſh'd villa 
in the neighbourhood of London, | 
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ſtrongly bound together with mortices, iron pins; 
and cramps. Under theſe three large arches the 
water conſtantly runs; beſides which, there are five 
other arches of brick-work on each fide, to make 


the aſcent and deſcent more eaſy ; but there is ſel- 
dom water under any of them, except in great 


floods; and four of them on the Middleſex fide are 


ſtopt up, being on high ground, whither the floods. 


never reach. 


The middle arch, when viewed by the river- ſide, 
affords an agreeable proſpect of the country, beau- 


tifully diverſified with wood and water, which are 


ſeen through it to a conſiderable diſtance: The pro- 


digious compaſs of this great arch, to a perſon be- 
low, occaſions an uncommon ſenſation of awe and 
ſurprize, as it appears like an overſtretch, or an 

extreme; and his wonder and attention are raiſed, 


when he proceeds to take notice, that all the timbers 


are in a falling inclination (there not being diſ- 


coverable one upright piece), and conſiders alto the 
very ſmall dimenſions of the piers that ſupport the 
In paſſing up the bridge, when you come paſt the 
brick work, the vacant 1nteritices between the tim- 
bers yield a variety of proſpects at every ſtep, which, 


| when at the centre, are ſeen to | ep advantage; 
but though each ſide of the roa 


is very well ſe- 
cured by the timber and rails, to the height of eight 
feet; yet, as it affords only a parapet of wide 
lattice-work, and the apertures even with the eye 


are large enough to admit the paſſage of any perſon. 


to go through, provided he climbs, or is lifted up; 
and as the water is ſeen through every opening at 
a great depth below ; thoſe who are not uſed to 


ſuch views, cannot approach the ſide without ſome 
little apprehenſion. | 
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barges ſailing on it, with their 


r 
224 Un. 
Theſe openings between the braces and rails 
might have been eaſily cloſed with boards; but they 


are left ſo, to admit a free paſſage for the wind and 
air, to keep the timber more ſound, and that any 


the leaft decay might be at once perceived and 
repaired. 95 5 885 5 

_ Without doubt it is a noble work, and well worth 
the trouble af viſiting. From this bridge to Hamp- 


ton, the ſame L yen 299 made a new road, which 
is kept in go 


repair, and renders the paſſage to 
the bridge very good at all times. | 


Near Weybridge is a pleaſant ſmall ſeat, lately in 


_ the polleſſion of Philip Southcote, eſq; called Wo- 
bourn-farm. The houſe is ſituated low, but is not 


very damp ; and has the advantage of being ſereen- 
ed from the violence of ftrong winds, by tall trees 


in the neighbourhood. In the front of the houſe is a 


ſmall iſland, which, in fummer, is ſtocked with theep, $ 
which are conſtantly feeding in view of the princ1- 


pal rooms of the houſe. The water ſurrounding this 


iſland is conducted in a ſerpentine form. The fields 
above the houſe are kept very neat, being rolled 


and fed; ſo that there is a fine carpet of graſs, the 


walks round them being made dry by gravel, and, 


on each ſide, planted with ſweet ſhrubs and flowers, 


in a rural manner. At the upper- part of theſe 


fields is a ſpot of ground laid out in gardens, which, 


being too regular, do not fo well correſpond with 
the other parts, which are laid out to anſwer the 
name of a farm very properly ; but this part has 
ſomething of too much ſtiffneſs and regularity to 
agree with the reſt. | | | 
From this ſpot of ground' is a moſt delightful 


roſpect over a large extent of meadows bounded 


| by the river Thames, which winds in an agreeable 


manner ; and, having 8 large weſt- country 
road ſails, they ap- 
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came to Ham and Petertham, little villages; the firſt, 
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pear as ſo many moving objects in a picture, and 
greatly enliven the proſpect. 
This gentleman was the firſt who ventured to un- 


HB bind the ſhackles, which a falſe taſte had thrown 


around Nature,* and give her freedom and beauty. 
This place, therefore, beſides the eminence it derives 
from its real beauties, which are very great, claims 
ſome reſpe&, as being the firſt example of that taſte 
and judgment which has fince ſo univerſally and 


happily prevailed, in e eee | 
out the kingdom fn | 


From hence alfo are ſeen 10 or 12 villages, and 
ſeveral fine houſes; and Chertſey and Walton 


bridges appear as if they were intended for prin- 
cipal objects. Indeed the whole ſpot may juſtly be 
- deemed one of the ſweeteſt retirements near London, 


Keeping the river now on my left, as I did before. 
ight hand, drawing nearer to London, we 


famous for a pleafant palace of the late duke of 
Lauderdale, cloſe by the river, poſſeſſed by the late 


earl of Dyſart; an houſe king Charles II. uſed to 


be frequently at, and was exceedingly pleaſed with. 
The avenues of this fine houſe, to the land- ſide, lead 
up to the end of the village of Peterſham, where 


the wall of New Park comes alſo cloſe to the town, 


on the other fide ; in an angle of which ſtood a de- 
lictous houſe, built by the , earl of Rocheſter, 


lord high; treaſurer in king James Il's reign, as alſo 


in part of queen Anne's reign. This fine houſe was 


burnt down 1n the year 1720, by an accidental fire, 
_ which was fo fudden and furious, that the family, 


_ were all at home, had ſcarce time to fave their 
ves. " | | | 7 
Nor was the houſe, though ſo exquiſitely finiſhed, 
ſo beautiful within and without, the greateſt loſs ſuſ- 
tained ; the rich furniture, the curious collection of 
L 5 paintings, 
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paintings, and the ineſtimable library of the firſt earl 


of Clarendon, lord high chancellor of England, 
were here wholly conſumed ; a loſs irreparable, as 
the latter contained, among other valuable things, 
ſeveral manuſcripts relating to thoſe times, and to 


maſter, both at home and abroad, beſides other rare 


and curious collections made by that noble and 


learned author in foreign countries. 
The offices eſcaped the fate the houſe met with: 


_ 


ſtood, the late earl of 38 erected another. 


and on the ſame * of ground, where the houſe 


after a deſign of the earl of Burlington; and when 
have ſaid this, I need not ſay it is equally a conve- 
nient and elegant edifice. The front indeed, next 
the court, has not a very ſtriking appearance, being 


very plain, and the entrance mto the houſe not 


greatly to be praiſed ; but the ſouth front next the 


2 though very plain, yet is bold and regular. 
The apartments next the garden, which are chiefly 


deſigned for ſtate, are alſo elegant, and beautifully 


finiſhed. 


The gardens, which before were crowded with 


lantations near the houſe, are now laid open in 


lawns of graſs ; and the kitchen-garden, which was 
ſituated on the eaſt fide of the houſe, is removed out 


of fight, and that ground is now converted into an 


open flope of graſs, which leads up to a terrace of 


reat length; from whence is a proſpect of the river 
hames,the town of T wickenham, and all the beau- 


_ tiful ſeats round about that part of the country, almoſt 
'to * bridge. On the other ſide of the terrace, 


on a ri 


1 is a large plantation of wood; 
and on t 
pleaſure-houſe, which commands a proſpect of the 


country every way, for many miles: ſo that by 
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foreigners this view is eſteemed the moſt beautiful 
of any near London. 3 5 
From hence we came to Richmond, one of the 


ſummer reſidences of their preſent majeſties, by 
| whoſe command, under the direction of Mr. Brown, 


the gardens of thisplace have undergone an univerſal 


improvement. The road which uſed to paſs between 


the garden and the Thames being removed, the form 
of the magnificent terrace, ſo much admired in the 


_ of their late majeſties, is entirely changed; 


and inſtead of one great, uavaried line, now poſſeſ- 


ſes all the yariety.whieh trees and gentle inequalities 


can give it; and, falling in gentle and ſhelving ſlopes 
to the river, forms a moſt beautiful bank to that 


noble ſtream; The Dairy-houſe, Hermitage, Mer- 


lin's Cave, &c. erected by queen Caroline, have been 
removed, and the improvements of her time have 
yielded to the modern and better taſte. The late 
princeſs dowager of Wales improved, or I may ra- 
ther ſay formed, the gardens, belonging to her houſe 

at Kew, at a great expence. The art and contri- 


yance in the diſpoſition of them is very conſiderable; . 


though a flat ſpot, they poſſeſs a variety which can 
alone be owing to the judicious contriver of them. 


They are adorned with a great number of buildings 


in the different ſtyles of European and Eaſtern 
architecture; the chief of which is a Chineſe pagoda 


of a prodigious height, which, while it commands, 


forms a ſtriking object for the adjacent country. 
Here is alſo a 3 garden, formed under the 
direction of the late fir John Hill, which is ſaid to. 


be one of the beſt in Europe, both for the variety 


of plants, and its judicious cultivation. 
he town of Richmond is ſo well known, and the 
rich luxuriant proſpect of Richmond-hillſo incapable 
of being deſcribed, that the particulars of the former 
would be needleſs, and an. attempt at the latter im- 
- pertinent. 


| 
I. 
F 


ident 


pertinent. I ſhall only mention therefore that it has 
an alms- houſe, built by apps Donny of Wincheſter, 
in the reign of Charles II. 


| purſuant to a vow ke 
made in that king's exile, for the fupport of ten 
poor widows. There is alſo another alms-houſe, 


_ endowed with above 100 l. a year, which has, ſince 


its foundation, been conſiderably increaſed by John 

Mitchel, efquire. Here are alfo two charity-ſchools, 

one for 50 boys, the other for * girls. 
The late lord viſcount Pa 


great ſir William Temple, had a fine ſeat and 1 
(hard by) at Sheen. The gardens were finiſhed, as 


well as contrived, by the great genius of ſir William; 
and as they were his laſt delight in life, fo _ 

_ were every way ſuited tobe ſo to a man of his ſenſe 
and capacity, who knew what kind of life was beſt 
fitted to make a man's laſt days happy. 
Roehampton deſerves to be particularly mention- 
ed, as it is one of the pleaſanteſt villages near Lon- 


don, having many fine houſes of merchants, which 
are properly ſcattered about, ſo as not to appear like 
a ſtreet or town; among theſe is the ſeat of lord 
Beſborough, a moſt elegant villa, and conſidered as 
a model of convenience. Its architect was fir 
William Chambers. | 93 5 
Putney Common alſo bounds with many charm- 
ing and delightful villas. Indeed, few ſituations 
are equal to that brow, which, on the Putney ſide, 
commards the Thames and a great extent of highly 


ornamented country. 


On the other ſide of the Common is the pleaſant 
and well inhabited village of Wimbleton, adjomin 
to which is the houfe and moſt beautiful park of 


earl Spenſer. The houſe is an elegant villa, in a 


fine ſituation, and was built in the reign of queen 
Anne by Sarah dutcheſs of Marlborough. The = 
4 ent 
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ſent noble poſſeſſor has ſpared no expence in im- 
proving and adorning this charming retreat. 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the beauty with which 
the banks of the Thames ſhine on either fide of the 
river, from Richmond to London, much more than 
our anceſtors, even but one age ago, knew any thing 


of. If for pleaſant villages, great houſes, palaces, 


gardens, &c. it was true in queen Elizabeth's time, 
according to the poet, that = 


The Thames with Royal Tyber may compare; 


what may be ſaid of it now, when, Lor one ſine 
houſe to be ſeen then, there are, for aught I know, 


a hundred, even as you fit in a boat, and paſs up 


and down the river ? 


Firſt, beginning from Ham-houſe, as above, 


Richmond Palace falutes the eye, being formerly no 
more than a lodge in the park, but now makes a 
royal figure. . 


From Ri haven to London the river- ſides abound 


with villages, and thoſe villages fo full of beautiful 
buildings, charming gardens, and rich habitations 


of people of quality, that nothing can equal it; 
no, not the country for twenty miles round Paris, 
though that indeed is a kind of prodigy. 

It 1s impoſſible in one journey to defcribe effec- 


tually this part of the county of Surry, lying from 


Kingtton. to London and Greenwich, where I ſet 
out; I muſt therefore quit the ample ſubject, and 
come to 
Southwark, a ſuburb too, rather than a part of 
London ; though it returns two members to parlia- 
ment; and of which this may be ſaid with juſtice, 
that it would be 
A royal city, were not London by. 
| To 
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To give you a brief deſcription of Southwark, it 
might be called a long ftreet, of about nine miles in 

length, as it is now built on eaſtward ; reaching 
from Vaux hall to London-bridge, and from the 
bridge to Deptford, and up to Deptford- bridge, 
which parts it from Greenwich, all the way winding 


and turning as the river does; except only in that 
5 = which reaches from Cuckold's Point to Dept— 


rd, which winds ſomewhat more than the river. 
In the centre, which is oppoſite to the bridge, it 


is thickened with buildings, and may be reckoned 


near a mile broad ; viz. from the bridge to the end 


of Kent-ſtreet and Blackman-ſtreet, and about the- 


_ - Mine. © 7 


The borough of Southwark is exceeding popu-- 


lous. Take it as it was anciently bounded, it contain-- 
ed nine pariſhes ; but as it is now extended, and 


joins with Deptford, it contains eleven large pariſhes. 
A further deſcription of Southwark I defer till I 


come to ſpeak of London, as one general appellation: 


for the two cities of London and Weſtminſter; for 
all the borough of Southwark, and all the buildings: 
and villages included within the bills of mortality, 


make but one Lon Don, in the general appellation. 


I ſhall cloſe this aecount of Surry. with _— a 
ed 


diffuſive charity of one Mr. Smith, commonly cal 


Dog Smith, on aecount of his being always accom- 
panied by a dog. This perſon was a ſilverſmith in 
the city of London; and, after having acquired a 
large fortune in that trade, he quitted it, and took to 
begging, in which calling he continued many years, 
raiſing contributions on moſt of the inhabitants in 


this and the N r counties. But the inha- 
bitants of the town of 


iteham, having exerciſed 
the legal authority, and whipped him out of their 
town as a common vagrant, he gave an inſtance at 


his death of bis having remembered the favour they 
had conferred upon him ; for in his will he left to 
the poor of every market - town in this county wy 


unds per annum each; and to every other pariſh 
in Surry, fix or eight pounds yearly, more or lefs, 
at the diſcretion of his truſtees, except Mitcham, 
which he excluded from any benefit arifing from his 


eſtate. | 
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Thames, about two miles from Kingſton. 
built by cardinal Wolfey, and fell to the crown, 


of 


- 
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Containing a DrscxtrTIox of Part of the Coun- 
ty of MiezpLEst x, Part of HanTs, and the 


County of Wilts, &c. 


/ \ 5 I came down from Kingſton, in my laſt cir- 


cuit, by the ſouth bank of the Thames, on the 
| Surry fide of the river; I now go up to Hampton- 


court, on the north bank, and on the Middleſex fide; 
which I mention, becauſe, as the ſides of the country 


| bordering on the river lie parallel, fo the beauty of 


the country, the pleaſant ſituations, the ſplendor of 
innumerable fine buildings, noblemens and gentle- 
mens houſes and citizens retreats, are ſo equal a 


match to what I had defcribed 'on the other fide, 
that one knows not to which to give the preference: 
but as I muſt ſpeak of them again, when I come to 
_ write of the county of Middleſex, which I have now 
purpoſely omitted ; I paſs them over here, except 


the palace of Hampton only, which I mentioned in 
Middleſex, for the reaſons above. 
Hampton court lies on the north bank of the river 


when the king ſeized his effects and eſtate, as did alſo 


White-hall, another houſe of the cardinals building. 


Whoever knew Hampton-court before 1t was 


begun to be rebuilt, or altered, by the late king 


William, muft acknowledge, it was a very com- 
plete place then, and fit for a king; and though it 


might not, according to the modern method of bu1ld- 
t 


paſs for a thing exquiſitely fine, yet it ſhewed 
uation exceedingly capable of * 
is 


It was 
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This her majeſty queen Mary was ſo ſenſible of, 
7 that while the king had ordered the pulling down the 


old apartments, and building them up in that moſt - 


beautiful form in which we fee them now appear, 


her majeſty, impatient of enjoying fo agreeable a 
retreat, fixed upon a building, formerly made uſe of, 
chiefly for landing from the river, and therefore 


called the Water-gallery. Here ſhe ordered all the 


little, neat, curious things to be done, which ſuited 


her own conveniency ; and made it the pleaſanteſt 


little palace within doors, that could poſſibly be 


made; though its ſituation would not allow it to 


ſtand aſter the great building was finiſhed. 
The queen had here her gallery of beauties, being 


the pictures, at full length, of the principal ladies in 


her retinue. Her majeſty's apartments, for her pri- 
vate retreat only, were exquiſitely furniſhed ; and 
there were among the furniture ſeveral curious 


pieces of her own work. 


The ground on the ſouth-weſt ſide of the building 
has received many alterations ſince the pulling down 
of the Water-gallery, which ſtood before this hand- 
ſome front of the houſe, and intercepted the proſpect 
of it from the river. This ſpot was then laid out 
into ſmall incloſures, ſurrounded with tall hedges, to 
break the violence of the winds, and render them 
proper for the reception of ſuch exotic plants in ſum- 
mer, as were moved out of the conſervatortes during 
that ſeaſon. In each of theſe places is contrived a 
baſon, which is conſtantly ſupplied with water for 
the ſupport of theſe plants in dry weather ; and as 
theſe are ſituated near the great apartments, moſt of 
the 2 may be viewed from the windows; and 
the lower part of the houſe, under the great apart- 
ments, being contrived for a green-houſe, the 


plants need not be carried far, when they are re- 


moved 


1 
| | 
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moved out of or into the conſervatory ; which was 
properly contrived by the deſigners. : 
At the weit-end of this ſpot was a large hot-houſe, 


for the maintaining ſuch tender exotic plants as re- 
quire warmth to preſerve them in this climate. Ot 


all theſe parts of gardening queen Mary was fo vefy 


fond, that ſhe allowed an handſome ſalary to Dr. 
Plukenett, a learned botaniſt, for overlooking and re- 
giſtering the curious collection of plants which were 


then in that garden; but, fince the death of that 
queen, theſe things have been ſo much neglected, 


that very few of the moſt curious plants are now in 
being there ; which is much to be lamented. 
Here ſtand advanced, on two pedeſtals of ſtone, two 


marble vaſes, or flower- pots, of exquiſite workman- 
| ſhip; the one done by the famous ſtatuary, Mr. 
Cibber, father of the late poet-laureat and celebrated 

comedian, and the other by a foreigner. - 


The parterrg on that fide deſcends from the ter- 


race walk by ſteps ; and on the left a terrace goes 
don the water fide, overlooking the garden on the 


eaſtward front, and affords a fine proſpect. 


On the North-fide of the houſe, where the chapel | 
and ſome part of the old buildings 
covered from view, the ground was laid out ina 


required to be 


wilderneſs, with a labyrinth furrounded by high eſ- 
palier hedges; and this was, at that time, thought 


one of the fineſt diſpoſed parts of the garden. But 
as the whole contrivance of the plantations is in 
regular ſtraight walks, to every perſon of taſte it 
mutt be very far from . any pleaſure, ſince 


nothing can be more difagreeable than to be immured 
between hedges, fo as to have the eye confined to a 


ſtraight walk, and the beauty of the trees growing 


in the quarters intirely ſecluded from fight. 
As this wilderneſs lies oppoſite to Buthy-park, there 


was deſigned a grand entrance through it to _—_ 
| | ace 


ich was 


t-houſe, 


is as re- 


+i 
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lace fronting the gates of the park; where two large 
piers were erected, to ſupport a magnificent iron 
gate, which was deſigned to have been put up there; 
but how it came to be left unfiniſhed, and the pitiful 
low gates (which by no means correſpond with the 
pillars) put in the place, I could never learn. 
The palace within is by much the nobleſt of any 
of the royal houſes; and the ſtate apartments, and 


their conveniences, are laid out with great judge- 


ment. | 


King William brought into England, and placed 


here in a gallery, built purpoſely for them, the fa- 
mous Cartoons, as they are called; which are ſeven 


2 of ſuch paintings as are not to be matched in 


urope. It is reported, that the late French king 
offered 100,000 louis d'ors for theſe pictures; which 
are ſince removed to the queen's palace, St. James's 


Park, and other ſmall ones placed in their room, 


which, by no means, fit the places. 


There were, in all, 12 of theſe drawings; two the 
king of France has, and two the king of Sardinia; * 


the other was in the- poſſeſſion of a private gentleman 


in England, who pledged it for a ſum of money. 
And when the perf 


on who lent the money found it 
was to be redeemed (which he was very pe 
. 


| ſhould be), he damaged the drawing very muc 


ſo that the gentleman brought his action, and it was 
tried in Weſtminſter-hall. The ſubje& was Herod's 


_ cruelty ; and really the cruelty of the perſon ſued 


towards the picture ſeems to be owing to principles 
more inexcuſable, as to the motive, than thoſe of 
Herod. 

The king brought a great many other fine pieces 
to England; and from him the love of fine paintings 


fo univerſally ſpread itſelf pooh the nobility and 


perfons of figure all over the kingdom, that it is in- 


credible what collections have been made b 
| Englih 
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Engliſh gentlemen ſince that time; and how all 


Europe has been rummaged for pictures to bring 


over hither. 


— Mary lived not to ſee this palace com- 
pletely finiſhed; and, it is faid, king William de- 


ſigned to have made it more capacious and noble, 


had he lived. | 33 | 
After the death of king William, Hampton court 


ſeemed in a manner neglected. It is an obſervation 
made by ſome, that Hampton- court has, ever fince 
the time of king Charles I. been favoured by every 
alternate prince. King Charles I. delighting in coun- 


try retirements, took * pleaſure here; and, had 


he lived, had purpoſed to improve it conſiderably; 
but it became at laſt one of his priſons. 

King Charles II. may well be faid to have a diſlike 
to the-place, for the treatment his royal father 
met with there ; and particularly as Cromwell after- 
wards made it his ſummer-refidence. He therefore 
choſe Windſor {now one of the favourite retreats of 
their preſent majeſties), and beſtowed vaſt ſums in 
beautify ing ihe caſtle there, which brought it to the 
perfection we fee it in at this day, ſome few altera- 


tions excepted, made in the time of king William. 


King James II. took but little delight in retired 


palaces. But king William (others ſay queen Mary) 


fixed upon Hampton-court, and improved it, as be- 


fore mentioned. 
Queen Anne, being taken up, for one part of her 
reign, in her kind regards to the prince her huſband, 


was obliged to conſult his health, and reſide where 


' that confined him; which, for the moſt part, was at 


Kenſington, where he died in 1708: but her majeſty 
always diſcovered her delight in W indfor, where ſhe 
choſe the little houſe, as it was called, oppoſite to 


the caſtle, and frequently took the air in her chaiſe 
in the parks and foreſt, | 
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The fine old hall, built by the cardinal, and 
filled up in the hunting ſty le, with various kinds of 
ſtags and deers heads (ſome of them very curious), 
was turned into a playhouſe in queen Ann's time, 
and ſtill wears that appearance. 

In the reign of king George I. Hampton- court 
came 1nto requeſt. But his late majeſty was but | 

dom there. | ; 
ought not to omit the mention of the battles of 
Alexander, wrought in fine Bruſſels tapeſtry, and 
put up at this palace a few years. ago; which are 
well worth the obſervation of the curious. 

We muſt not quit Hampton without taking notice 
of Mr. Garrick's delightful villa, which is, without 
exception, one of the molt pleaſing retreats about the 
metropolis. It is a nut-ſhell of delights; and, though 
it does not contain above fix acres of ground, yet the 
plantation is ſo arranged and diver ified, that the 
extent of the whole appears to be infinitely greater 
than it is; and wherever the eye 1s interrupted or 
checked in its view, the termination 1s always beau- 
tiful. It is all fairy groung, adorned with the moſt 
ſtately trees, and here the moſt beautiful ſhrubs and 
exotic plants are ſeen in great profuſion. At the 
north end of the garden is a mount, which com- 
mands an extenſive view into Surry. From thence 
you paſs, by a gradual deſcent, through an arch, 
when, a fine proſpect of the Thames and Molfey-hurft 
preſents itſelf to your view. In this fituation, you 
are not a little furprized, when, looking around you, 
you obſerve, that the high road divides the garden 
from the river: „ 


So fair Alphæus, though ſome ſecret ſluice, 
Sub terra ſteals, to meet his Arethuſe. 


The bank on the river ſide is planted with the 
lovers plaintive weeping willow, and, excepting one 
J have 


a waC4c= = a 
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have ſeen in Kew gardens, they are the fineſt the 
eye could with to behold: At the weſt end of the 
terrace, is a temple dedicated to the immortal 
| Shakeſpeare—an elegant piece of plain architecture. 
Fronting the door ſtands the figure of the ſweet bard, 
leaning on his hand. This ſuperb ſtatue is of white 
- marble, and is a maſter-piece of the great Roubilliac. 


Added to this paradiſe of ſweets, is an excellent fruit | 


garden, in which ſuch protecting methods are uſed 

to help and defend the bloſſoms, that few nobles in 
the land boaſt of fo excellent a variety. The houſe 
and plantations may vie with every thing Tuſcan or 
Italian ; nor had Tivoli more learned, more witty, 
nor more noble 


nc], 
ſome of Hogarth's, and more of the beſt Italian 
maſters : thoſe of the lower rooms are ſome well-cx- 


ecuted views of Naples. But Mrs. Garrick's taſte is 


ſo univerſally approved and admired, that what- 


ever comes from her hands may be called claſſically q 


perfect. 3 | 

From Hampton court, I direed my courſe for a 
journey into the ſouth-weſt part of England; and, to 
take up my beginning where I concluded my laſt, 1 
_ croſſed to Chertſey on the Thames, from wherce 1 


_ croſſed the Black Defart of Bagſhot, in my way to 


_ Hampſhire. 8 | | 

I fell down toward Baſingſtoke, which is ſituate in 
the midft of woods, and rich fertile paſtures: the 
country round about is ſpread with the houſes of the 
nobility and gentry. A little before we came to the 
town, we paſſed by a houſe built out of the ruins 
and on the fite of Old Baſing houſe, a famous for- 
treſs, in the time of the civil wars, belonging to the 
then marquis of W incheſter, arceftor cf tte duke of 
Bolton. | 


This 


gueſts, though Auguſtus was empe- 
ror, Mzcenas, minifter, and Ovid and Virgil viſitants. 
The paintings are many of them of the firſt | 
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; "This houſe, garriſoned by a reſolute band of old 


| ſoldiers, under the command of the marquis, was a 


great curb to the parliament-party throughout that 
whole war; till, after a vigorous defence, it was 
taken, and the brave marquis in it, by Cromwell, 
who, in revenge for the obſtinate reſiſtance it made, 
put almoſt all the garriſon to the ſword, and burnt 
down the noble fabric to the ground, which, he ſaid, 
was fitter for the reſidence of an emperor than a 
ſubjet. The preſent houſe is in no wiſe equal to 
the magnificence which fame gives to the ancient 
houſe ; whoſe ſtrength of building was fuch as to 
reſiſt the battery of cannon in ſeveral attacks It is 


weſtern road, where they intercepted the carriers, 
plundered the waggons, and ſutfered nothing to 
paſs, to the great interruption of the trade of the 
city of London. 1 255 

Baſingſtoke is a large and populous town; it is a 
mayor-town, with a recorder, ſeven aldermen, ſeven 
Near the 
church is a free-ſchool. It has a good market for 
corn, eſpecially barley, as there are a great many - 
maltſters there. Some few years ago, a manufacture 
of druggets and ſhalloons was ſet up here, and ſuc- 
ceſsfully carried on, which employs a great number 
of pour —_— | 
Near this town a bloody battle was fought in 871, 
between the Saxons and the Danes 

From this town the great weftern road goes on to 
Whitchurch, a mean town, which however has a 
market, is governed by a mayor, and returns two 
members to parliament. Its chief trade is in ſhal- 
loons, ſerges, &c, | 
Near this town is a fine ſeat of the earl of Portſ- 
mouth; to which belongs a very large park, beavutified 
| with 
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with wood and water and the irregularity of the 
ground (it having many rifing hills in it) renders the 


proſpects very agreeable. 
North-eaſt of Whitchurch lies Kingſclere, a plea- 
ſant market- town on the Oxford road from Baſingſtoke. 


It was anciently famous for having been the ſeat of 


the Saxon kings, and from thence takes its name. 
But I had like ave forgotten the famous Vin- 
domium, or Silcheſter, which is ſituated in Hants, on 


the borders of Berkſhire, and noted for its antiquity. 


Its fituation 1s bigh, hid with wood. Many were 
the Roman roads which met here, though now there 


is ſcarce any that leads to it; which is one reaſon 
why it is ſo little known; another is, its want of inns 
for the accommodation of travellers; for Aldermaſton, 
a pretty neat village, beautifully ſituated, which is 
three miles diſtant, is the neareſt rown where lodging 
is to be found. The walls of this city are ſtanding, 


more or leſs perfect, quite round; perhaps the moſt 
intire in the Roman empire, ab the north- ſide 
which is a moſt agreeable fight. It is compoſed of 
flint and rag-ſtone. There was a broad ditch quite 
round, now almoſt impaſſable, and full of ſprings. 
Here-and-there Roman bricks are left in the walls. 
Though on the outſide they are of a conſiderable 
height, yet the ground within is ſo raiſed, as nearly 


to be equal to the top, and that covered quite round 


with oaks, and other timber-trees, of no mean bulk. 
Conſtantius, the ſon of Conſtantine the Great, is faid 
to have built it, and ſowed corn in the track of the 


walls, as an omen of their perpetuity. Now indeed 
the whole city is arable, and in the fields Roman 


brick, and other reliques, are ſcattered, and coins 
daily found. It has only one farm-houſe, and a 
church. Mr. Betham, the late minifter of this place, 
is buried under the north wall of the chancel with- 


—_out>ſide; within is another monument of a perſon 
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f bdetween this town and the laſt- mentioned. 


defaced it much more than it has. 
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of quality. They both were drowned in Fleet- 
ditch. 


church- | 


A ſpring riſes from under the wall of the 
Five hundred feet without the city, on the north- 


eaſt ſide, is an amphitheatre, like that of Dorcheſ- 


ter. This noble piece of antiquity has, from time 
immemorial, been a yard for cattle, and a watering- 
pond ; ſo that itis a wonder their trampling has not 
Alresford was a flouriſhing market-town, and 
though it had no great trade, and very little, if any, 
manufactures, yet, what is very remarkable, there 
was no collection made in the town for the poor, 
nor any low enough to take alms of the pariſh. 
But this happy circumſtance, which ſo diſtinguiſh- 


ed Alresford from all her neighbours, was brought 


to an end in 1710, when, by a ſudden and furprifing 
fire, the whole town, with both the church'and mark- 

et-houſe, were reduced to an heap of rubbith ; and, 
except a few poor huts at the remoteſt ends of the 
town, not an houſe left ſtanding. The town is 


fince very handſomely rebuilt ; and the neigbbour- 


tlemen contributed largely to the relief of the 
2 eſpecially by ſending in timber towards their 
uilding. It hath now a very great market every 
Thurſday, particularly about Michaelmas, for ſheep, 
corn, &c. and a fmall market-houfe ftanding on 
wooden pillars. 
Here 1s a very large pond, or lake of water, kept 
up to an head by a ſtrong Battre d'Eau, or dam, 
which, it is ſaid, was made by the Romans; and is 


1 put of the great Roman highway, which leads from 
; in 


cheſter to Alton, and, as ſuppoſed, on to Lon- 
don ; though we no where ſee any remains of it, 
except between Wincheſter and Alton, and chiefly 
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Near this town, a little north-weſt, the duke of 


Bolton has another ſeat, which, though not large, 


is a handſome beautiful palace, and the gardens not 
only very exact, but finely ſituated, the proſpect and 


viſtas noble and great, and the whole well kept. 
This houſe is now pulled down, and the materials 


carried to Hackwood-houſe near Baſingſtoke. 
Near this, north, are two other noble ſeats; one 
at Grainge, belonging to the earl of Northington, 


and built from a defign of inigo Jones; the ſecond 


at Chilton-Condover, built by ſir Robert Worſley, bart. 
From hence, at the end of ſeven miles over the 
Downs, we come to the very ancient city of Win- 


cheſter, called, by the Romans, Ventz Belgarum, 


being then of very great note ; and, in Britiſh, Caer 


__ Gwent, which fignifies the white town, from the 


chalky hills near it. Not only the great church, 
which 1s famous all over Europe, but even the whole 
_ city, has, at a diftance,a venerable and ancient face; 
and yet here are many modern ey". 4 and ſome 


very handſome ; as the college-ſchools, with the - 


epſciopal palace, built ſince the civil wars by biſhop 
Morley, who laid out 23001. for that uſe, but, dy- 
ing before it was finithed, he left 500]. more to 


complete it. The ſame worthy biſhop, in 1672, 
erected the college in the cathedral church yard, for 
10 miniſters widows, and endowed it with a hand- 


ſome yearly revenue. 


The ſhire-hall within the caftle was built like an 
old chapel, with a body ſupported by pillars, and 
two ailes. Over the court of Ni Prius, above the 


-judge's ſeat, is fixed againſt the wall king Arthur's 
round-table, with the-names of the knights upon it. 
As to the tale of this round table, and king Ar- 


thur's 24 knights, which table, being one piece 


of wood, they ſtill ſhew hanging up in the town- 
hall, ſaid to be part of the ſaid caſtle, as a piece of 
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antiquity of 1200 years ſtanding, and has, as they 


pretend, the names of the ſaid knights in Saxon cha- 
racers, and yet ſuch as no man can read: there is 
no ground to give the leaſt credit to it; for it ap- 
rs to be of a later date, as Camden obſerves. 
The church, and the ſchools alſo, are accurately 


deſcribed by ſeveral writers, eſpecially by the Mo- 


naſtican, where their antiquity and original is fully 
ſet forth. The outſide of the church is plain; 
there is not (except one at the weſt-end) either 


ſtatue, or niche for ſtatue, to be ſeen on the outſide. 


The north fide is moſt injudiciouſly hid byan high 
wall... | . | 
The rood tower is carried up but a very little 
height above the roof, ſeemingly not more than 25 
feet ; and has no proper finiſhing, but is covered in, 
as if the building had been left off, which, very 
probably, hate bo the caſe, for there is ſtrength 


enough below to ſupport a ſteeple higher than that 


of Saliſbury. | 
When one enters at the weſt door, under the 
middle aile, and takes a view of it, it has a very ve- 
nerable and majeſtic appearance. About 300 feet 
from the door, is a low ſcreen, which parts the 
choir from the nave, but does not intercept the view 
to the eaſt end, the organ being fixed towards the 
middle of the north-ſide of the choir, 
The vaulting of the roof is beautiful ; but, look- 
ing on each ſide, one is offended with the maſly pil- 
lars, whoſe diameters are much too thick for the 
ſpaces of the arches. | 5 5 
Another great deformity is the incloſure of the 
tomb of William of Wickham, which, being very 


* 5 high, and erected between two of the pillars of the 
| al 


ile on the ſouth ſide, projects conſiderably, on both 
ſides, beyond the line of thoſe pillars, and fo renders 

_ thoſe viſtas irregular, 
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from the eaſt and weſt part c 
ſemicireular, and the pillars are of another form, and 
have a nearer reſemblance of one of the five orders: 
and thĩs kind of building is what fir ChriſtopherWren 
deſcribes to be the true Gothic building; and all 
buildings wich 
2 be called Saxon, and not Gothic, buildings, the 
a 


The entrance into the choir is by a noble flight of 
* ſteps, the whole breadth of the middle aile. The 
ſcreen is a fine piece of architecture, of the compoſite 


order. On each fide of the great arch of the en- 


trance are two receſſes, enriched with entablatures 
and compaſs pediments ; wherein are placed the 
ſtatues of the kings James and Charles the firſt, 


finely caſt in copper. 


This ſereen was deſigned by Inige Jones; but, 


being Grecian, is by no means proper to be joined 
with the Gothic. One would imagine, that Inigo's 


pride would not deign to let him give into Gothic 


building; for, in repairing part of old Paul's, he 
as far as was practicable, Romanized that building; 
though ſir Chriſtopher Wren, whoſe name is very 
great, would perhaps have done otherwiſe. Sir 
- Chriſtopher Was not ſo ſtiff, as to lay down for a 
rule, that every edifice was to be deſpiſed which was 
not copied from the buildings of Greece and Italy: 
- himſelf has given noble ſpecimens, what the force 
of genius can do, beſides imitating. | 


he croſs, from north to ſouth, is quite ſhut out 


of the choir by wooden partitions carried up a vaſt 


height; this, which is the ancienteſt part of the 


church, is by much the plaineſt ; and, the vaulting 
being left unfiniſhed, all the timbers of the root 


are expoſed to view. | 
The ſtile of building in this part is greatlydifferent 
art: the arches are turned 


ked arches, he ſays, ſhould pro- 


* 
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in his treatiſe concerning Weſtminſter-abbey, gives 
reaſons very concluſive for his opinion. 


The ſtalls in the choir are of fine Gothic work- 
manſhip ; to which the biſhoy's throne, erected at 


4 the expence of biſhop Mew, would have been a 
RK great additional ornament, had it been Gothic, and 
pf a piece with the reſt of the choir: 


The ſtone- ſcreen, where the high altar is placed, 


is an exceeding fine and tender piece of Gothic worx; 

but, in the angles of the niches, where formerly 

were images, the raiſed panels have been chipt 
gaga way, to make room for fixing a parcel of ſorry 

Paul's, le 

building; 


urns, or vaſes, which diſgrace this fine piece, and 


make it mere botchery. 


Having heard the altar much praiſed, I viewed it 


with attention. 


If by the altar is meant the wood-work erected 
by biſhop Morley, I own, I faw nothing in that piece 
It projects over the communion» 
table like a canopy, and is coved underneath to the 
front. At the extremity of the front hang two large 
feſtoons ; they are gilt, as are like wiſe all the carv- 
ings and mouldings; but this piece is rather mean 


and tawdry, than grand or ſtriking. The badneſs of 
the painted decorations around the commandmenis, 
and the writings of them, are a diſgrace to tibke 
church; and, upon the whole, this altar is not com- 
3 parable to that in the great church at St. Albans. 


Within this church are many things worthy of 


q obſervation.: It was, for ſome ages, the burying- 


J place of many Englith, Saxon, and Norman kings ; 


£05 
=» : 
: S 4 


| whole remains the impious ſoldiers, in the civil wars, 


threw againſt the painted glaſs. The reliques of 
ſome of theſe, at the repair of the church, were 
collected by bithopFox ; and, being put together into 
ſix large wooden cheſts, lined with lead, were paced 
on the great wall in the choir, three on one ſide, and 

” M 3 three 
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three on the other ; with an account whoſe bones 
are in each cheſt ; viz. Egbert, who died in 835 ; 


Adulphus, in 859 ; Edredus, in 955 ; Edmundus, J 


Canutus, and thoſe of queen Emma. 

A great many perſons of rank are buried in this 
Mes. befides the Saxon kings mentioned above. 
Alt the weſt-end of this church is a window, on 
the glaſs of which was painted the hiſtory of the 
Old Teſtament ; but at preſent the glaſs is in a very 
ſhattered condition, owing, as is ſaid, to wanton- 
neſs of idle children. 4 vs | 
At the eaſt-end alſo is a window, on the glaſs of 
which, in painting, are repreſented three figures, 
which are ſaid to be deſigned for the Virgin Mary, 

her ſon ſeſus Chriſt, and God the father. 


Over the door of the ſchool ſtands a very good 


ſtatue of the founder, made by Mr. Cibber, whoſe 


workmanſhip are the two excellent figures over 


Bethlehem-gate, in London. He was the father of 
the late Colley Cibber, eſquire, poet-laureat. 


The Clergy here live very elegantly in the Cloſe | 


belonging to the cathedral ; where, beſides the 
biſhop's palace, are very good houſes, handſomely 


built, for the prebendaries, and other _—  # 


this church. The deanry is a very pleaſant dwell- 
ing, the gardens are large, and the river runs through 
them; 4 
incommode them. 5 | 
As the city ftands in a vale on the bank, and at 


the conjunction of two ſmall rivers, ſo the country 
riſing every way, but juſt as the courſe of the water 


keeps the valley open, you muſt neceſſarily, as you 
go out of the gates, go up hill every way; but, when 
once aſcended, you come to the moſt 22 plains 
in England, which continue, with very ſmall inter- 
ſections of rivers and valleys, for above 50 miles. 
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Here lived Conftans, the monk, who was made 
Cæſar, and afterwards emperor, by his father Con- 


ſtantine ; both of whom uſurped the government 


in oppoſition to Honorius. 
At the ſouth-fide of the weſt gate of this city, was 


anciently a caſtle, in which, it is faid, the Saxon 


kings kgpt their court; which however is doubtiu], 
and muſt be meant of the Weſt Saxons only. This 
caſtle has been often beſieged ; particularly once by 
king Stephen, with his implacable enemy the empreſs 
Maud in it ; and that ſo cloſely, that the empreſs 
cauſed a report of her death to be ſpread, and, be- 
ing put into a coffin, was carried out as a corpſe, 
. On 4ns TTY 

Near the place where this caſtle ſtood, the late 
king Charles II. began (under the direction of fir 
Chriſtopher Wren) a very noble deſign of a royal 


palace, which, had he lived, and finithed it, would 


certainly have made that part of the country the re- 
fort of the quality and gentry of all parts of the 
kingdom; for the country hereabouts far exceeds 
that of Newmarket-beath for all kinds of ipart and 
diverſton. | TE 
The foundation was laid March 23, 1683, (ia the 
digging for which they found a pavement of bricks 
and coins of Conſtantine the Great, and others). 
There was particularly intended a large cupola, 30 
feet above the roof, which would have been ſeen a 
great way at ſea. The ſouth fide is 216 feet, and 
the weſt 326 ; and the ſhell, when it was diſconti- 


. nued, is ſaid to have coſt 25,000]. fo? the building 


was ſo far proſecuted, that it was carried up to the 
roof, and covered. 


The centre of this palace being exactly in a line 
with the centre of the weſt-end of the cathedral, the 


M 4 cty _ 


This Conſtantine was a man of low birth, and little 
known, | 
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city was to have been laid open the dend of the 


tranſept or croſs of the cathedral, from north to 


ſouth, in a ſtreet about 200 feet broad from the pa- 


lace to the cathedral in a direct line; and on each 
ſide were to have been built houſes for the nobility, 
and perſons of rank; the ground ſor which, and 


for the parks, was actually procured. The parks 
were to be near ten miles in circumference, and 


were to end weſt upon the open Downs, in view of 
Stockbridge. . 
The principal floor is a noble range of apartments, 
20 feet high. % ͤ 
This houſe, with a royal revenue, was afterwards 


| ſettled by parliament, as an appendage upon prince 
George of Denmark for his life 7 


, In caſe he had out- 
lived the queen; but his royal highneſs died before 


her majeſty. And now all hope of ſeeing this deſign F 
erfected, or the houſe finiſhed, is vaniſhed. His 
late majeſty king George I. made a preſent to the 


duke of Bolton of the fine pillars of Italian marble, 


_ which were to have ſupported its ſtair-caſe ; and 
were ſaid to be a preſent to the king from the great 


duke of Tuſcany. It was fitted up for a priſon for 


the French, taken captiye in the late wars between 
the two nations; and contains no leſs than 1606 
rooms; in which, June 14, 1962, I was affured by 


the colonel on duty, there were confined upwards of 
5080 of thoſe unhappy wretches. 

There are ſeveral other public edrfices in this city, 
and in the neighbourhood, which I haye not room 
to deſcribe ; as the hoſpitals, and building adjoining 
near the eaſt gate. Towards the north is a piece of 


an old monaſtery undemoliſhed, and which is ſtill 


preſerved to the religion, being the refidence of ſome 
private Roman catholic gentlemen, where they have 
an oratory, and, as they ſay, live fill according to 
the rules of St. Benedict. This building w_ * 
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Hide-houſe ; and, as they live very uſefully, and to 


f the higheſt degree obliging, among their neighbours, 
” they meet with no obſtruction from any-body. This 


town is now paved like Lond. 
In the high-ſtreet is a beautiful market-croſs, hay- 


ing five ſteps round it, which, with the place about 
it, ſerves at preſent for a fiſh-market ; there is alſo, in 
2 the ſame ſtreet, a large handſome town-hall for the 
® city, erected on Dori pillars, in a niche, in the 
front of which is a ſtatue of queen Anne, with this 
 # inſcription, Anno Pacifico Anna Regina 1713.—But 

the lower part of this building is diſgraced by being 

uſed as mean dwellings for cooks ſhops, barbers, &c. 


Beyond the river Itchin eaſtward is an high hill, 


called St. Giles's, from an hoſpital whoſe ruins only 
are now viſible ; and a church- yard, ſeeming to have 
been a camp, beſides the marks of baſtions, and 
= works of fortifications. in the modern ſtile. Here 
22 Waltheof, earl of Northumberland and Huntingdon, 
was beheaded by order of king William I. whoſe - 
body was cazried-to Crowland, and faid to work - 
3 muracles.- 


Wincheſter is about a mile and half within the 


ars between walls: it is a place of no trade, other than is natu- 


s than 160 
s aſſured by 


rally occaſioned by the inhabitants of the city, and 
neighbouring villages, one with another; here is no 
manufacture, no navigation; there was indeed an 
attempt to make the river navigable from Southamp- 
ton, and it was once made practicable; but it never 
* anſwered the expence, ſo as to give encouragement 
to the undertakers to keep it up. 


Here is a great deal of good company; and abun- 


dance of gentry being in the neighbourhood adds to 
the ſociableneſs of the place: the clergy alſo here 


are, generally ſpeaking, rich, and very numerous. 
The hoſpital called St. Croſs, on the ſouth ot 
this city, at a mile's diſtance on the road to South- 
M 5 ampton, 
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_ buildings in 
at the door of this houſe, in his way, and aſks for 
it, claims the relief of a piece of white bread, and 
a cup of beer; which donation is continued to this 


ampton, is worth notice : it was founded by biſhop 


Blois, and greatly enlarged and augmented by car- 
dinal Beaufort, whoſe ſtatue is placed in a niche 
over the gate. The church is in the form of a croſs, 


and has a * ſquare tower, being one of the oldeſt 
ngland. Every traveller, that knocks 


day. | | | | 
; How the revenues of this hoſpital, which ſhould 


maintain the maſter and 30 private gentlemen, whom 
they call fellows, but ought to call brothers, are now 


reduced to maintain only 14, while the maſter lives 
in a figure equal to the beſt gentleman in the coun- 
ty, would be well worth the enquiry of a proper viſit- 
or, if ſuch can be named. It is a ſubject that calls 
for animadverſion more than almoſt — other, when 
public charities, deſigned for the relief of the poor, 
are embezzled by the rich, and turned to the ſup- 
port of luxury and pride. : 
The city is governed by a mayor, recorder, fix 
aldermen, and 12 burgeſſes; and returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. 3 „„ 
I made an excurſion from Wincheſter, to fee the 
ancient town of Romſey, noted for its delightful 
fituation, having all round it woods, — 
meadows, and paſtures. The river, and rivulets, 
which we many, have a rapid courſe. The town 
was queſtionleſs Roman, and its name declares as 
much. The church is a large, noble, ancient pile 
of building, in the form of a croſs, with ſemicir- 

cular chapels in the angles. | 
The building is in the ſame taſte and manner with 
the oldeſt part of Wincheſter cathedral. It has lately 
been beautified ; but the roof of the ſouth croſs is 
decayed, and, if not repaired, will ſhortly * 
| « 
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On the outſide of the north croſs are the marks of 
ſome cannon-balls, which, in the civil wars, were 
red to batter down the church; but they did n 
great damage . wy 
Another thing here worth notice is, that, upon 
the leads of the ſide-aile towards the eaſt, in a cor- 
ner where ſome rubbiſh and dirt lies, there grows a 


pretty large apple-tree, which bears a good quantity 


of fruit; and is thought ſuch a curioſity, that it is 
ſent about for preſents. At the weſt end is the piece 
of an old wall, probably belonging to the nunnery 
built here by king Edgar. At this place is a pretty 
market-houſe, and a market on Saturday; as alſo a 


free-ſchool. The ſtaple commodity of this town is 


a manufacture of ſhalloons. It took its name from 
being, before the Reformation, peculiarly ſubject to 
the juriſdĩction of the pope or ſee of Rome, Romeſey. 
About a quarter of a mile from this town we ſaw 
Broadla nds, the ſeat of lord Palmerſton; the houſe is 
juſt finiſhed in a taſte which deſerves very particular 
"attention. The gardens are very delightful, and 
* ere, 
eturning to Wincheſter, we ſtruck up north-weſt, 
and came to Stockbridge,aforry borough-town, which 
nevertheleſs returns two members to parliament ; 
and being a great thorough · fare on the ſouth-weſtern 


road, it has many good 1nns, and thoſe as well pro- 


vided as any on that road, though it has no market. 
Stockbridge is governed by a bailiff, conſtable, and 

ſerjeants. | | 
Still riding northward, we arrived at Andover, a 
mayor, market, and borough-town, and alſo noted 
for being a great thorough-fare on the direct weſtern 
road, as well from * 6g to Saliſbury, as from 
London to Taunton, and all the manufacturing towns 
of Somerſetſhire, whereby it is greatly enriched, and 
+a thriving handſome, well-built, and populous 
| | 933 
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town. Here is an hoſpital for ſix men, built and en- 
dowed by Mr. Pollen, a member for this borough, 


and a free-ſchool founded in 1569. The town is 
very healthy, and pleaſantly ſituated juſt on the bor- 


ders of thoſe Downs, which are commonly, though 
not properly, called Saliſbury-plains, 


ear this town is a village called Weyhill, where 
the open Down-country begins; and here, upoatheſe 


Downs, is the famous Weyhill, where the greateſt 
fair for ſheep in the nation is kept ; and principally 
of ewes, for ſtore-ſheep for the farmers of the coun- 
ties of Berks, Oxford, Bucks, Bedford, Hertford, 
Middleſex, Kent, Surry, and Suſſex, who ſend for 
them to this place. ” 5 


From Andover we bent our way towards Wilt- 
ſhire, by Quarley-hills, on the weſt-fide of which 
are the remains of a great fortification, conſiſting of 
two outward trenches, and other works of great 
ſtrength; and then entering that county, and leaving 
Luggerſhall, a ſmall hamlet-town, noted only for 
returning two members to parliament, and for hav- 


_ ing been formerly the caſtle of Geffrey Fitzpiers, 
earl of Eſſex in 1199, and lord chief juſtice ; on the 


north of us, we came to Ambreſbury, a very ancient 
town, pretty large, ſtanding on the river Avon, 
and having ſeveral good inns nut its market is much 
decayed, and almoſt diſcontighed. It is ſaid to have 
taken its name from Ambrius, who founded here 
a monaſtery of Benedictines long before the coming 


in of the Saxons, who deſtroyed it; or from Aurelius 


Ambroſe, a Britiſh prince, who rebuilt it, and filled 
it with 300 monks, to pray for the ſouls of thoſe no- 
ble Britons, who were ſlain by the perfidious Hengiſt 
the Saxon, who maſſacred here, in cold blood, 300 
of the Britiſh nobility, whom he had invited, with 
their king Vortigern, to meet him without arms, to 
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treat of a league of amity, and rejoice together. 


he treacherous Saxon ſaved only the king, whom 
he abound to give him near a third of his kingdom 
eaſtward, before he would ſet him atLiberty. 
The monaſtery at Ambreſbury was converted into 
a nunnery ; and Eleanor, King Henry IITs queen 
retired and died here ; whoſe example induced the 
princeſs Mary, king Edward the fecond's daughter, 
and 13 noblemen's daughters, to take the veil toge- 
ther in this houſe. In the wall of the abbey we ſaw 
an old | note" "uy ſuppoſed of queen Guenever, 
JJ | 
mere is a ſeat 22 to the duke of Queenſber- 
ry, built by Inigo Jones. Ihe preſent duke has made 
great improvements in his gardens, having incloſed 
and planted a large ſteep hill, at the foot of which 
the river Avon very beautifully winds, as alſo 
through the greateſt part of the garden. 
On the bridge, over this river, is built a oom 
I be ſtupendous piece of antiquity, called Stone- 
henge, — * particular notice; and I ſhall 
therefore borrow from Dr, Stukeley's piece, intituled, 
«« Stone-henge, a Temple reſtored to Britiſh Druids,” . 
the following brief account and deſcription of it : © | 
The Wiiltthire-downs, or Saliſbury-plain, is one of 


the moſt delightful ſpots in Britain; and Stone-henge 


has attracted the admiration of all ages. Mr. Cam- 
den ſays of it, That he was grieved, that the foun- 

ders of it could not be traced out ; but Dr. Stukeley 
has made it probable, that it was a temple of the 
Britiſh Druids, and the chief of all their temples in 


| this iſland. | 


The ftones of which it was co are not 
factitious, but natural jaſper ; for that would have 
been a greater wander, than to bring them together 
io the place where they are; but were brought\15 15 
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lous rocks are ſtill, in 


e 


16miles * as they are, from thoſe called 
the Grey Wethers, near Abury, on Marlborough- 
downs, all the greater ſtones, except the altar, being 


of that ſort ; for that, being deſigned to reſiſt fire, is 


of a ſtil] harder kind“: It is a compoſition of cryſt- 
als, red, green, and white calours, cemented by na- 
ture with opake granules of flinty or ſtony matter. 
The ſtone at the upper-end of the cell, which is 
fallen down, and broken in half, the Doctor tells us, 
weighs above 40 tons, and would require above 140 
oxen to draw it; and yet is not the heavieſt of them. 


Judge then what a ſtupendous labour it was to 


bring together, ſo many miles, ſuch a number as 


were uſed here ; and this has induced many incon- 


ſiderate people to imagine, that the founders had 

an art of making ſtone which has been loft for 
many ages. | | F 3 
The preſent name is Saxon, though the work is, 

beyond all compariſon, older, ſignifying an hanging 
ſtone, from the hanging parts, or impoſts ; pendu- 
You ſhire, called henges. 

Stone-henge ſtands near the ſummit of an hill; at 


half a mile diſtance, the appearance is awful; but 


as you come up the avenue in the north-eaſt of it, 
which fide is moſt perfect, the greatneſs of its con- 


tour fills the eye in an aſtoniſhing manner. It is in- 


cloſed in a circular ditch, which baving paſſed, we 
aſcend 35 yards before we come at the work. The 


ſtones are chiſſeled, and the infide of them had more 


pains beſtowed on them than the outſide. 
When you enter the building, whether on foot or 


horſeback, and caſt your eyes around upon the yawn- 


ing ruins, you are ſtruck into a reverie, which no 
one can deſcribe, and they only can be ſenſible of 
1 „%%% nn 
some ſeem to think, they were lying ſcattered above 
ground in the neighbourhood, and that this circumſtance en- 


couraged the building; but the ſtones not proving ſufficient 


in quantity for the purpoſe prevented the defign being finiſhed. 
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who feel it. Other buildings fall by piece- meal, but 


here a ſingle ſtone is a ruin. Yet is there as much 


undemoliſſied, as enables us ſufficiently to recover 
— — when in its moſt perfect ſtate. When we 


de farther, the dark part of the ponderous im- 
2 our heads, the chaſms of ſky between the 


jambs of the cell, the odd conſtruCtion of the whole, 
and greatneſs of every part, ſurprize. If you look upon 


the perfect part, you fancy intire quarries mounted 
op nd the > ; if upon the rude havock below, you 


Z ſee, as it were, the bowels of a mountain turned 1n- 


ſide out. V _ 
The whole work, being of a circular form, is 


about 108 feet in diameter, from out to out. Phe 


intention of the founders was this: the whole circle 
was to conſiſt of 30 ſtones, each ſtone to be fous _ 
cubits* broad, each interval two cubits zo times 
four cubits is twice 60; 30 times two cubits is 60; 


b that thrice 60 cubits complete a circle, whoſe 


diameter is 60. A ſtone being four cubits broad, 
and two thick, is double the interval, which is a 


| ſquare of two cubits. Change the places between 
the ſtones and their intervals, andit willmake a good 


ground-plot for a circular portico of Greek or Roman 
work; though theſe bodies of flone, which are in 
the nature of impoſts, are wrought perfect ly plain, 
and ſuitable to the ſtones that ſupport them; and the 


_ chifſelling of the upright ſtones is only above- ground; 


for the four or five feet in length below- ground is 
left in the original natural form. The upright ſtones 
are made very judiciouſly to diminith a little way; 
ſo that at top they are but three cubits and a half 


broad, and ſo much nearer, as to ſuffer their impoſts 


to meet a little over the heads of the uprights, both 
| | within 

* This cubit is the old Hebrew, Phœnician, or Egyptian - 
cubit, and what the founders of Stone-henge went by, and 


amounts to 20 inches four-fifths Engliſh meaſure, 
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within fide and without; by which means the up- * 
rights are-leſs liable to fall or ſwerve. 22 are 


It is to be feared, ſome indiſcreet-people have been 1 28 
digging about the great entrance, with ridiculous but ! 


hopes of finding treaſure, and ſo have looſened tbe for oth 
chalky foundation; for the upper edge of the impoſt ſtones 


overhangs no leſs than two feet ſeven inches, wick = 
is very conſiderable in an height of 18. The whole % Pee 
breadth at the foundation is but two feet and a half; A f oy 
and this noble front is now chiefly kept up by the mo 
mortice and tenon of the impoſts. „„ = « 
I The contrivance of the founders in making mor- $ derne 
tices and tenons between the upright ſtones and the |} © wy 
1mpoſts is admirable ; but ſo contrary to any prac- PE f 
tice of the Romans, that it alone overſets their claim 1 5 io 
to the works. Theſe tenons and mortices of the 3" — 
duter eirele are round, and fit one another very aptly. 2 cn 6 
They are ten inches and one half in diameter, and 4 3 
reſemble half an egg, rather an hemiſphere; and ſo wy” 
effectually keep both upright and impoſts from laxa- ſuffci 
tion, that they muſt have been thrown down with YN 70 of 
t difficulty and labour. The whole height of YR 4 | 
the upright and impoſt is ten cubits and a half; the . 
upright, nine; the impoſt over the grand entrance = #þ] 
is, in its middle length, 11 feet 10 inches, and ſo is — 
larger than the reſt; and it is alſo a little broader, A 5 ht 
meaſuring on the inſide. i 5 
Of the outer circle of Stone henge, which, in its ED 
perſection, conſiſted of 60 ſtones, 30 upwards and not! 
30 impoſts, there are 17 uprights left ſtanding, 11 7 were 
of which remain continuous by the grand entrance; 12 
five impoſts upon them. One uptight at the back ' — 
of the temple, leans upon a ſtone of the inner circle. 3 md; 


There are fix more lying upon the ground, whole, 
or in pieces; ſo that 24 out of 30 are (till viſible at 
the place. There is but one impoſt more in its proper 
place, and but two lying upon the ground; ſo that 
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22 are carried off. Henee our author infers, this 
11 temple was not defaced, when chriſtianity prevailed; 

> but that ſome rude hands carried the ſtones away 

for other uſes*. So much for the larger circle of 
ſtones with impoſts. 


As to the leſſer circle, which never had any im- 
ofts, it is ſomewhat more than eight feet from the 


2 inſide of the outward one, and conſiſts of 40 leſſer 
ſtones; forming with the outward circles, as it were, 
7 a circular portico, a moſt beautiful work, and of a 
pretty effec 
of the outward circle ; and their general and deſigned 
proportion is two cubits, or two and a half, as fuit- 
able ſtones were found. They are a cubit thick, and 
four and one half high, which is more than ſeven 
feet; this was their ſtated proportion, being every 
way the half of the outer uprights, Theſe ſtones 
are of a harder compoſition than the reſt, the better 
to reſiſt violence, as they are leſſer ; and they have 
ſufficient faſtenings in the _ There are but 
ig of the 40 left; but 10 of them were ſtanding in 


t; they are flat parallelograms, as thoſe 


ſitu, five in one place contiguous, three is another, 


two in another. 


The walk between theſe two circles, which is 
The 


lf to bring them-to this place was ſo great a difficulty, 
another no leſs ponderous would ariſe, to account how they 


ightful. 


Y were carried off, and whither, as there are no buildings near, 
nor perhaps any where, erected out of ſuch materials. No 


force leſs than that of an earthquake ſeems adequate to the 
effect of throwing down ſuch vaſt maſſes of ſtone ſet upright, 
and connected together by the ten ons of the incumbent im- 
poſts, It would have been more finiſhed, - and been vaſtly 
ſtronger, had the impoſts joined together, ſo as to have 


completed one vaſt circle of ſtone in the air. Something 


of this kind, and which for its fize produces a much more 
agreeable effect than Stone-henge, is exhibited by count 
Caylus in his Gauliſh Antiquities, and well deſerves to be 
compared with the plan of Stone-henge, | 
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The adytum, or cell, into which we may ſuppoſe 
none but the upper order of druids were to enter, is 
compoſed of certain compages of ſtones, which our 
author calls 'Trilithons, becauſe made each of two 
_ upright ſtones, with an impoſt at top, and there are 
maniteſtly five of theſe remaining ; three of which 
are intire, two are ruined in ſome meaſure ; but the 
| ſtones remain in ſitu. It is a magnificent niche, 27 
cubits long, and as much broad, meaſuring in the 
wideſt place. The ſtones that compoſe it are really 
ſtupendous ; their height, breadth, and thickneſs, 
are enormous; and to fee ſo many of them placed 
together, in a nice and critical figure, with exact- 
neſs; to conſider, as it were, not a pillar of one 
| ſtone, but a whole wall, a ſide, an end of a temple, 
of one ſtone; to view them curiouſly ; creates fuch 
a motion in the mind, as words cannot expreſs. 


upper 
One very remarkable particular in the conſtruction of * bably 
this adytum has eſcaped all obſervers before our au- betw 
thor, which is this: as this part is compoſed of lodge 
trilithons ſet two and two on - of . fide, and one right wher 
before, they riſe in height and beauty of the ſtones, right 
from the lower end of the adytum to the upper end; of th 
that is, the two hithermoſt trilithons corre 1 abo 
or thoſe next the grand entrance, on the right-hand, ed, 
and on the left, are exceeded in height by the twWwo ſout 
next in order; and thoſe are exceeded by that behind F the 
the altar, inthe upper end of this choir; and their te 
heights reſpectively are 13, 14, and 15 cubits. bes 
The unpoſts of theſe are all of the ſame height, = Th 
and ten cubits may be ſuppoſed their medium mea- = fon 
ſure in length. The actifice of the tenons and mor- all 
| tices of theſe trilithons, and their impoſts, what TI 
conformity they bear to that of the outer circle, is int 
exceedingly pretty, every ws being done very rig 
geometrically, and as would beſt anſwer every pur- in 
_ poſe, from plain and ſimple principles; and it is fo! 


wonder- 
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wonderful, that in the management of ſuch prodigi- 


Z ous ſtones as theſe are, fixed in the ground, and 
Z rammed-in like poſts, there is not more variation in 
the height, diſtance, &c. | | 


Of theſe greater ſtones of the adytum, as is obſerv- 


F ed before, there are none Jy ns being all on the 


ſpot, ten uprights, and five impoſts. The trilithon 
rſt on the left-hand is intire in ſitu, but vaſtly de- 
cayed, eſpecially the impoſt, in which ſuch deep 


holes are corroded, that, in ſome places, the daws 


make their neſts in them. The next trilithon on the 
left is intire, compoſed of three raoſt beautiful ſtones. 
The impoſt, happening to be of a very durable Eng- 
liſh marble, has not been much impaired by the wea- 
ther. Our author took a walk on the top of it ; but 
thought it a frightful ſituation. The trilithon of the 


4 upper end was an extraordinary beauty; but, pro- 


bably, through the indiſcretion of ſomebody dieses x 


; between them and the altar, the noble impoſt is diſ- 


lodged from its airy ſeat, and fallen upon the altar, 
where its huge bull lies unfractured. The two up- 


| rights that ſupported it, are the moſt delicate ſtones 


of the whole work. They were, our author thinks, 
above zo feet long, and well chiſſeled, finely taper- | 
ed, and proportioned in their dimenſions. That 
ſouthward is broken in two, lying upon the altar: 
the other ſtill ſtands intire ; but leans upon one of 
the ftones of the inward oval; the root-end, or un- 
hewn part of both, is raiſed ſomewhat above ground. 
The trilithon towards the weſt is intire, except that 
ſome of the end of the impoſt is fallen clean off, and 
all the upper edge is very much diminiſhed by time. 
The laſt trilithon, on the right hand of the entrance 
into the adytum, has ſuffered much. The outer up- 
right, being the jamb of the entrance, is ſtill ſtand- 
ing ; the other upright and impoſt are both fallen 
forwards into the adytum, and broken each into three 
pieces, 
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pieces, as ſuppoſed, from digging near it. That . 


which is ſtanding has a cavity in it, in which two 
or three perſons may ſit warm from the weather. 


Stone-henge is compoſed of two circles, and two 
ovals, reſpectively concentric. The ſtones that form 
theſe ovals riſe in height, as nearer the upper end of 
the adytum ; and their mediate meaſure is four cu- 


bits and four palms. They are of a much harder 


kind than the larger ſtones in the leſſer circle ; the 
founders no doubt intending, that their leſſer bulk 
ſhould be compenſated by ſolidity. Of theſe there 
are only ſix remaining upright; the ſtumps of two 
* the altar; one lies be- 1 
hind the altar, dug up, or thrown down, by the fal! 
of the -upright there. One or two were 2 
the firſt 
trilithon on the right hand; a ſtump of another re- 


are left on the ſouth- ſide 


krhrown down by the fall of the upright o 
mains by the upright there ſtill ſtanding. . 


The whole number of ' tones may be thus com- 
puted: the great oval conſiſts of ten uprights ; the 
inner, with the altar, of 20; the great circle, of 30 
he inner, of 40, which are 100 upright ſtones ; five 
impoſts of the great oval; zo of the great circle ; | 
the two ſtones on the bank of the area; the ſtone. 
lying within the entrance of the area, and that 


ftanding without ; there ſeems to be another lying 


on the ground, by the vallum of the court, direly 


oppoſite to the entrance of the avenue ; all added to- 
gether make juſt 140 ſtones, the number of which 
Stone-henge, a whole temple, is compoſed. Behold 


the ſolution of the mighty problem! the magical 
ſpell, which has ſo long perplexed the vulgar, is 


broken! they think it an ominous thing to count 


the true number of the ſtones, and whoever does ſo, 


ſhall certainly die after it * 
| As 


The vulgar difficulty is to count the number of ſtones 


actually on the ſpot. 
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As to the altar, it is laid, towards the upper end 
of the adytum, at preſent flat on the ground, and 


ſqueened into it, as it were, by the weight of the 


- ruins upon it. It is a kind of blue coarſe marble, 
ſuch as comes from-Derbyſhire, and laid upon tombs 


in our churches and church- yards. Our author be- 


lie ves its breadth is two cubits three palms; and that 


its firſt intended length was ten cubits, equal to the 
breadth of the trilithon, before which it lies. But 
it is very difficult to come at its true length. It is 


20 inches thick, a juſt cubit, and has been ſquared. 
It lies between the two centres, that of the com- 
paſſes, and that of the ſtring; leaving a convenient 
ſpace quite round it, no doubt as much as was neceſ- 


ſary for this miniſtration. 
The heads of oxen, deer, and other beaſts, have 


deen found 
undoubted reliques of ſacrifices, together with wood- 
aſhes. Mr. Camden ſays, mens bones have been 
found hereabouts; he means in the adjacent barrows; 
and ſuch our author ftw thrown out by rabbits, 
which have been brought hither of late years; 
and, by their burrowing, threaten theſe noble ruins, 
as the greedy plough more and more invades the 
neighbouring plain. | 


digging in and about Stone-henge, 


But eternally, as he obſerves, is to be lamented 


the loſs of that tablet of tin, which was found at this. 
2 in the time of Henry VIII. inferibed with many 


letters; but in ſo ſtrange a character, that neither 


fir Thomas Elliot, a learned antiquary, nor Mr. 


Lilly, firſt high maſter of St. Paul's - ſchool, could 
make any thing out of it; and which, no doubt, 


was a memorial of the founders, written by the 
Druids; and, had it been preſerved till now, would 


have been an invaluable curioſity. 


In the year 1635, as they were plowing the 
barrowys about Normamon-diteh, they found fo large 


a quantity 


53 


about Stone-henge, perha 
the work; as ag Mr. 


Work! 


irn 


a quantity of excellent pewter, as, at a low price, 


they ſold for five pounds. There are ſeveral of theſe 


ditches, being very narrow, which run acroſs the 
downs, which perhaps are boundaries of hundreds, 


_ pariſhes, &c. Theſe pewter plates might, very 
f. have been tablets, with inſcriptions ; but, 

falling into ſuch rude hands, they could no more 
_ diſcern the writing, than interpret it. 


Mr. Webb tells us, the duke of Buckingham dug 

much to the prejudice of 
ebb. | 
Mr. Hayward, late owner of Stone-henge, like- 
wiſe dug about it, and found heads of oxen, and 


other beaſts bones, and nothing elſe. 1 
Dr. Stukeley himſelf, in 1723, dug on the infide of 


the altar, about the middle, four feet along the edge 
of the ſtone, ſix feet forward towards the middle of 


the adytum-: ata foot deep he came to the ſolid chalk, 
mixed with flints, which had never been ſtirred. 


The altar was exactly a cubit thick, i. e. 20 inches 
four-fifths, but broken in two or three pieces by the 
ponderous maſſes of the impoſts, and one upright 
ſtone of that trilithon, which ſtood at the upper end 
of the adytum, being fallen upon it. Hence appears 
the commodiouſneſs of the foundation for this large 
They dug holes in the ſolid chalk, which 
would of itſelf keep up the ſtones as firm as if a 
wall was built round them ; and no doubt but they 
rammed up the interſtices with flints. But he fays, 
he had too much regard to the work, to dig any 
where near the ſtones. He todk up/ an ox's toot 


_ above-ground, without the adytum; on the right- ; 


hand of the lowermoſt trilithon northward. | 
About fix miles north-weſt of this place, at a 
ſmall village-called Shrawton, near Longleat, the 


noble ſeat of lord Weymouth, is a curious piece of | 


ſculpture in alabaſter, which had been dug in one of | 
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the adjacent barrows on Saliſbury Plain. It is of an 
oval form, about two feet in length, and one in the 
broadeſt part of the diameter. In the middle is re- 
preſented a woman, habited as a queen, with her 
globe, ſcepter, crown, and mantle of ſtate. In a 
compartment over ker head are three figures, evi- 


dently repreſenting the three perſons of the holy 


trinity. Round the fides are angles intermixed 
with ſome of the apoſtles. The exquiſite workman- 
ſhip of the figure of the woman (who ſeems in- 


_ tended for the Virgin Mary), the ftrong as well as 


tender expreſſion in her features, and the elegance 
ry, thew it to be the work of a very 

{ſkilful hand. 3 5 ; 

We ſhall now proceed to give ſome account of 


the famous barrows on theſe Downs ; and we ſhall 
borrow from the fame learned author the follow- 
yo particulars relating to them : 8 


he tops of all the hills, or rather eaſy elevations, 
round Stone-henge, are in a manner covered with 
theſe barrows, which, make an agreeable appearance 
adorning the bare Downs with their figures. This 
ring of barrows, however, reaches no farther than 


till you loſe fight of the temple, as we now make no 


doubt to call Stone-henge, or thereabouts. Many, 
from the great number of theſe ſepulchral tumuli 
here, injudiciouſly conclude, that there have been 
eat battles upon the plain, and that the ſlain are 
buried there; but they are really no other than 
family burying-places ſet near this temple, for the 
ſame rea ſon as we bury in church-yards, and conſe- 
erated grounds. 3 i 
Wie may readily count 50 at a time in ſight from 
the place, eſpecially in the evening, when the ſlop- 
ing rays of the ſun thine on the ground beyond 
them. They are moſt of them of a yery elegant 
bell-like form, and done with great nicety; in 
| | general 
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eneral they are always upon elevated ground, and in 


light of the temple, as we have ſaid; for they all 
regard it, and are aſſuredly the ſingle ſepulchres of ' 


kings and great'perſonages, buried, during a conſi- 
derable ſpace of time, and in peace. There are 
many groups of them together, as if family burying- 
places, and the variety in them ſeems to indicate 
ome pre-eminence in the perſons interred. Moſt of 
them have little ditches around; in many is a cir- 
cular ditch, | 60 eubits in diameter, with a very 
ſmall tumulus in the centre. Sixty, or even 100 
cubits, is a very common diameter, in the large 
barrows. Often they are ſet in rows, and equi- 
diſtant, ſo as to produce a regular and pretty ap- 
pearance, and with ſome particular regard to the 
parts of the temple, the avenues, or the Curſus. 


are ſucceſſive groups of barrows for ſame miles; and 
even that named King-barrow, by lord Pembroke's 
you wall at Wilton, is ſet within view of Stone- 


In 1722, the late lord Pembroke opened a barrow, 
in order to find the poſition of the body obſerved in 
thoſe early days. He pitched upon one of the double 
barrows, where two are incloſed in one ditch. He 
made a ſection from the top to the bottom; an intire 
ſegment from centre to cireumference. The com- 
poſition was good earth quite through, except a coat 
of chalk of about two feet thick, covering it quite 
over, under the turf. Hence it appears, that the 
method of making the barrows was, to dig up the 
turf for a great ſpace round, till the barrow was 
brought to its intended bulk. Then, with the chalk 
dug out of the environing ditch, they powdered it 


all over. And the notion of ſanctity annexed to 


them forbad people trampling on them till per- 
fectly ſettled and turfed over; whence GEES 
- 0 
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of their form to this day. At the top, or centre, of 


this barrow, not above three feet under the ſurface, 


my lord found the ſkeleton of the interred, perfect, 
of a reaſonable ſize, the head lying northward to- 
wards Stone-henge. 

The year Glowing, by my lord's order, Dr. 
Stukely began upon another double barrow. He 
began upon the lefſer, and made a large cut on the 
top from eaſt to weſt. After the turf, he tame to 


the layer of chalk, as before, and then fine garden 


mould ; about three feet below the ſurface, a layer 


Y of flints, humouring the convexity of the barrow, 
Which are gathered from the ſurface of the d6wns 
nin ſome places, eſpecially where it has been plowed. 


This, being about a foot thick, reſted on a layer of 
ſoft mould, another foot ; in which was incloſed an 
urn full of bones. The urn was of unbaked clay, 
of a dark reddiſh colour, and crumbled into pieces. 


It had been rudely wrought with ſmall mouldings 
round the verge, and other circular channels on the 
outſide, with ſeveral indentions between, made with 
z pointed tool. The bones had been burnt, and 
crouded all together in a little heap, not ſo much as 


a hat-crown would contain ; the collar-bone, and one 
fide of the under-jaw, remaining very intire. Tt 
appeared to have been a girl about 14 years old, by 
their bulk, and the great quantity of female orna- 
ments mixed with the bones ; as great numbers of 


glaſs beads of all ſorts, and of divers colours, moſt 


yellow, one black; many fingle, many in long 
pieces, notched between, fo as to reſemble a ftring 
of beads, and theſe were generally of a blue colour. 


There were many of amber, of all ſhapes and fizes, 


flat ſquares, long ſquares, round, oblong, little, and 
great ; likewiſe many of earth, of different ſhapes, 
magnitude, and colour; ſome little and white, many 
large and flattiſh, like a button, others like a pully ; 
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man and his wife were buried in the two larger, 
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put all had holes to run a ſtring through, either 


through their diameter or ſides; many of the button- 


ſort ſeemed to have been covered with metal, there 
being a rim worked in them, wherein to turn the 
edge of the covering. One of theſe was covered 
with a thin film of pure gold. Theſe were the 
young lady's ornaments, and had all undergone fre; 
fo that what would eaſily conſume fell to pieces as 
ſoon as handled ; much of the amber burnt half 
through. This perſon was an heroine; for we found 
the head of her javelin in braſs. At bottom are two 
holes for the pin that faſtened it to the ſtaff; beſides, 


there was a ſharp bodkin, round at one end, ſquare 


at the other, where it went into the handle. Our 
author preferved whatever was permanent of theſe 
trinkets ; but recompoſed the aſhes of the illuftrious 
_ defunR, and covered them with earth, leaving viſible 
marks at top of the barrow having been opened (to 


diſſuade any other from again diſturbing them); 


and this was his practice in all the reſt. 
He then opened the next barrow to it, incloſed in 
.the ſame ditch, which he ſuppoſed the huſband or 
father of this lady. At 14 inches deep, the mould 
being mixed with chalk, he came to the intire ſkele- 
ton of a man, the ſkull and all the bones exceedingly 
rotten, and periſhed, through length of time ; 
though this was a barrow of the lateſt ſort, as he 
. conjeQtured. The body lay north and ſouth, the 
head to the north, as did that lord Pembroke opened. 
Next he went weſtward to a group of barrows, 
- whence Stone-henge bears eaſt-north-eaſt. Here is a 
large barrow ditched about, but of an antient make. 
On that ſide next Stone-henge are ten leſſer, ſmall, 
and, as it were, crouded together. South of the great 
one is another barrow, larger than thoſe of the group, 
but not equalling the firſt; it hould ſeem, that a 
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ard that the reſt were of their children or dependents. 


One of the ſmall ones, 20 cubits in diameter, he 
cut through, with a pit nine feet in diameter, to 


the ſurface of the natural chalk, in the centre of the 


barrow, where there was a little hole cut. A child's 
body, as it ſeems, had been burnt here, and covered 
up in that hole; but, through length of time, con- 


ſumed. From three feet deep he found much wood- 


aſhes, ſoft, and black as ink, ſome little bits of an 
urn, and black and red earth, very rotten ; ſome 


ſmall lumps of earth, red as vermillion ; ſome flints 


burnt through; towards the bottom, a great quan- 

tity of aſhes and burnt bones. From this place 

he counted 128 barrows in fight. bn 
Going from hence more Gaede, is a circular 


diſh-like cavity, 60 cubits in diameter, dug in the 
Chalk, like a barrow reverſed. It is near a great 


barrow, the leaft of the ſouth-weſtern group. This 


cavity 1s ſeven feet deep in the middle, extremely 


well turned; and out of it, no doubt, the adjacent 
| barrow is dug. The uſe of it ſeems to have been a 
place for ſacrificing and feaſting in memory of the 


dead, as was the ancient cuſtom. It is all over-grown 


with that pretty ſhrub Erica vulgaris, then in flower, 


and ſmelling like honey. He made a large croſs 
ſection in its centre upon the cardinal points, and 
found nothing but a bit of red earthen pot. 

He then dug up one of thoſe he calls Druids bar- 
rows, a ſmall Tumulus, incloſed in a large circular 


ditch. Stone-henge bears hence north-eaſt. He made 


a croſs ſection ten feet each way, three feet broad 


over its centre upon the cardinal points; at length _ 


he found a ſquariſh hole cut in the ſolid chalk in the 


centre of the Tumulus; it was three feet and a half, 


i. e. two cubits long, and near two feet broad, i. e. 
one cubit, pointing to Stone-henge directly. It was a 
eubit and a half deep from the ſurface. This was the 
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Domus exilis Plutonia, covered with artificial earth, 
not above a foot thick from the ſurface. In this lit- 
tle grave he found all the burnt bones of a man, but 
no ſigns of an urn. The bank of the circular ditch 
is on the outſide, and is twelve cubits broad; the 
ditch is fix cubits broad (the Druids ſtaff); the area 
is 32 in diameter. The whole 100. _ 
le opened another of theſe of like dimenſions, 
next to that lord Pembroke firſt opened, ſouth of 
Stone-benge ; and found a burnt body in an hole in 
the chalk, as before. 5 3 | 
In ſome other barrows he opened, were found 
large burnt bones of horſes and dogs, together with 
human ; alſo of other animals, as ſeemed of fowl, 
hares, boars, deer, goats, or the hke ; and, ina 
great and very flat ola faſhioned barrow, weft from 
Stone-henge, among ſuch matters, he found bits of 
red and blue marble, chippings of the ſtones of the 
temple ; ſo that probably the interred was one of 
the builders. Homer tells us of Achilles ſlaying 
horſes and dogs at the funeral of his friend Patroclus. 
Lord Pembroke told the doctor of a braſs ſword dug 
up in a barrow here ; which was ſent to Oxford. In 
that very old barrow near Little Ambreſbury, was 
found a very large braſs weapon, of 20 pounds 
weight, like a pole-ax, ſaid to be given to colonel 
Wyndham. In the great long barrow, fartheſt north 
from Stone-henge, which our author ſuppoſes to be an 
Archdruid's, was found 'one of thoſe braſs inftru- 
ments called Celts, 13 inches long, which, he thinks, 
belonged to the Druids, wherewith they cut off the 
miſleto. Mr. Stallard of Ambreſbury gave it to lord 
Burlington. It was repoſited in fir Hans Sloane's ca- 
binet, and moſt probably removed, with the other 
rarities of that famous collector, to the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum. They dug a cell in a barrow eaſt of Ambreſ- 
bury, where they ſaw all the bones of an horſe. fd 
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find evidently, adds the doctor, theſe ancient nations 
had the cuſtom of burning their dead bodies. 


Since the time mentioned by the doctor, there 
have been pieces of ſpears, and other inftruments of 


war, dug up in ſome of the Tumuli near Ambreſbury ; 


- which are in the poſſeſſion of his grace the duke of 


Queenſberry, who has already planted four of the 


largeſt Tumuli with firs ; and, ſince he bought the 


manor of Stone-henge, has been preparing to em- 
belliſh all the others within the manor with ever- 
green trees, which will not only beautify the coun- 


try, but alſo become land - marks for travellers, who 


are often at a loſs to find their way over theſe large 
plains, if they are not accuſtomed to the roads. His 


grace has alſo made ridings over the downs from 
_ Ambreſbury, round by Stone-henge, which are 


planted with clumps of evergreen trees, and are a 
great beauty to thoſe open downs. 


Saliſbury - plains have little of the delightful to 


boaſt of, fince nothing appears but here and there 
a little riſing ground; poor yerdure, add not a tree 
or drop of water, or a gentleman's houſe, or even a 
eottage, to be ſeen, in the vaſt extent the eye here 
ſtretches over. However, ſome very extenſive flocks 
of ſheep pick up paſture on theſe extenſive plains, 
which, in ſome meaſure, help to amuſe the weary 
traveller in his journey over this ſolitary waſte. 
Time; however, may alter the face of this exten- 
ſive track, ſince a great part of theſe downs comes, 
by a new method of huſbandry, not only to be made 


arable, but to bear plentiful crops of wheat, though 
never known to our anceſtors to be capable of any 


ſuch thing ; nay, they would probably have laughed 


at any one, that had gone about to plow up the wild 


downs and hills, which they thought only fit for 
ſheep-walks: but experience has made the preſent 
age more ſkilful in huſbandry ; for by only tolding 
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the ſheep upon thoſe lands, after they are turned up 
with the plough (which generally goes within three 
or four inches of the ſolid rock of chalk), they be- 
come abundantly fruitful, and bear very good wheat, 


as well as rye and barley. This huſbandry was in- 


troduced at a time when corn bore a very high price, 


the ſeaſons having proved fo wet and cold for two or ; 


three years, as to greatly Camage the corn in the low 
grounds; and where the downs had been plowed 


and ſown with corn, it ſucceeded ſo well as to e- 
courage others to break up more of them: but as 


the land is very ſhallow, being in few places more 
than five inches deep, above the chalk or flints ; fo 
in two or three years it was exhauſted, and ſcarce 


produced double the quantity of grain which was 


ſown upon it, therefore was not worth cultivating ; 
and by having deſtroyed the ſward of graſs which 
was upon it before plowing, the land is now worth 
nothing ; ſo that what was at firſt 22 to be a 
great improvement, proved the tota 


ture attempt, ſince a different management may have 
happier effects. 


his plain open country contains in length from 


Wincheſter to Saliſbury 25 miles, from thence to 
Dorcheſter 38 miles, thence to Weymouth 8 miles; 


ſo that they lie 52 miles in length; and in breadth 
they reach alſo in ſome places from 35 to 40 miles. 


Thoſe, who would make any practicable gueſs at 
the number of ſheep which uſually feed on the 
downs, may take it from a calculation made, as I 


was told, at Dorcheſter, that there were 600,000 


ſheep fed within the cireumference of fix miles 
round that town “. 


As ; 


* Some years ago this might have been true ; but from the 
increaſe of arable cultivation, and encloſures on the downs, 
the flocks muſt now be greatly diminiſhed, _ 
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ruins of a great many old Roman and Britiſh camps, 


kingdom, which are indeed very agreeable to a tra- 
veller that has read the hiſtory of the country. 


on one of the moſt elegant deſigns imaginable. It 
was, firit, a fortreſs of the ancient Britons. The 
proſpect of this place is at preſent very auguſt, and 

muſt have afforded a moſt noble fight, when in per- 


; fealry to William I. In this ciny was the palace of 


W.1IETSHERE wn 
As we paſſed this open plain country, we ſaw the 


and other remains of the ancient inhabitants of this 


Old Sarum, which is the next place we come to, 1s 
as remarkable as any of theſe ; where is a double in- 
trenchment, with a ditch, to either of them. It is 
faid, it was a Roman ſtation, andthe ancient Sorb!o- 
dunum. It was deſerted in king Henry III's time, 
for want of water, when the inhabnants founded New 
Sarum. The old city is of an orbicular form, erected 


fection. In the angle to the north-weſt ſtood the ca- 
thedral and epiſcopal palace. The city fills up the 
fummit of an high and ſteep hill, near the bottom of 
which runs the river Avon. Here ſynods, and Bri- 
tiſh parliaments, have formerly been held; and hither 
the itates of the kingdom were ſummoned to ſwear 


the Britith and Saxon kings, and before them of the 
Roman emperors. Near it is one farm-houſe ; and 
that is all which is left of this ancient city; yet this 
is called the borough of Old Sarum, and ſends two 
members to parliament, who are choſen by the pro- 
rietors of certain lands. Whom thoſe members can 
- juſtly ſay they repreſent, would however be hard for 
them to anſwer. | . 
Saliſbury is a large, well- built, and pleaſant city; 
the ſtreets are all built at right angles: they are, ge- 
nerally, wide and ſpacious; and a clear ſtream of 


Water, in a brick canal, runs through each. The 


market-place is large, and exceedingly well fur- 
nithed. | Po 25 
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The city lies at che confluence of two rivers, the 
Avon and the Willy, each of them ſingly a conſide- 


rable river, but very large when joined together; 
and yet much larger, when they receive the Nadder, 


a third river, which joins them near Clarendon park, 
about three miles below the city; when, with a 
deep channel, and a current leſs rapid, they run 


down to Chriſt-Church, where they empty them- 


ſelves into the ſea, From that town upwards, to 
within two miles of Saliſbury, they are made navi- 
gable; but the ſtrength of the ſtream would not 
permit to make them fo vp to the city. 


' Saliſbury, and all the county of Wilts, are full of a 


great variety of manufactures; and thoſe too of the 


moſt conſiderable in England ; as the cloathing trade, 
and that of flannels,” druggets, and alfo ſeveral 


other ſorts of manufactures; of which in their 
place. ag ed 1 
 _ Salifbury has, in particular, two remarkable manu- 
factures that „ in it, which employ the poor all 
around ; namely, fine flannels, and long cloths for 
the Turkey trade, called Saliſbury Whites. 
The ciofe, adjacent to the cathedral, in which live 


the canons and prebendaries, is fo large and well- 


- built, that it looks Jike a fine city of itſelf. 
The cathedral church was begun by biſhop Poore, 


who alſo built Harnham bridge; the work was con- l 


tinued by 88 and William of Vork, and 
finiſhed by Giles de Bridport, biſhop of this ſee; all 
in the ſpace of 42 years. It is built in the figure of 
a croſs. Above the roof, which is 116 feet to the 
top, riſes the tower and fpire, the fineſt and higheſt 


in England ; being, from the ground to the top of 


the weathercock, 135 yards; and yet the wall fo ex- 
ceedingly thin, that, at the 22 part of the ſpire, 
upon a view made by the late fir Chriſtopher Wren, 
the wall was found io be leſs thatddive inches thick; 
upon 
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upon which a conſultation was held, whether the 
ſpire, or at leaſt the upper part of it, ſhould be taken 
down, it being ſuppoſed to have received ſome da- 
mage by the great ſtorm in the year 1703; but it 
was reſolved in the negative ; and fir Chriſtopher or- 
dered it to be ſtrengthened with bands of iron plates, 


which have effeQtually ſecured it; and I have heard 


ſome of the beſt architects ſay, it is ſtronger now, 
than when it was firſt built. | | 
The tower has 16 lights, four on each fide. Its 
ornaments are rich, and yet judiciouſly adapted to 
the whole body of the building. But the beauty of 
it is hurt by a thing very eaſily to be remedied ; 


which is this: the glaſs in the ſeveral windows, being 
very old, has contracted ſuch a ruſt“, that it is 


ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from the ſtone-walls ; 
conſequently, it appears as if there were no lights at 
all in the tower, but only receſſes in the ſtone ; 


whereas, were the windows glazed with ſquares, and 
kept clean (which might be done), they would be 
_ plainly viſible at a diſtance ; and not only ſo, but 


from all the adjacent hills you would ſee the light 


quite through the tower each way; which would 


have a very fine effet. | 
They tel] us here long ſtories of the great art uſed 


in laying the firſt foundation of this church, the 


ground being marſhy and wet, occaſioned by the 
channels of the rivers ; that it was laid upon piles, 
according to ſome ; and upon wool-packs, accord- 
ing to others; but this is not to be believed by thoſe 
who know, that the whole country is one rock of 
chalk, even from the top ofthe higheſt hills, to the 


bottom of the deepeſt rivers. - And the eden | 
N 5 oe 


* Or, rather, are ſo corroded, which is the caſe dof maſt 
of the old painted glaſs-windows in England; perhaps owin 


to ſome ſalts in the glaſs, which the air has acted upon, . If. 
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of woolpacks is, no doubt, allegorical, and has reſ- 
pect to the woollen trade. | 


There are no vaults in the church, nor-cellars in 


the 1 reaſon of ſprings ; very frequently 

the water riſes up in the graves that are dug in the 
_ ehurch, and is ſometimes two feet high in the 
chapter-houſe. Whether this is owing to ſprings, 


or to penning up the river Avon, and the currents in | 


the ſtreets, is uncertain ; but the foundation of the 
chureh muſt be greatly impaired, and, in time 
_ ruined by it. And, if it proceeds from the oofing of 


water from the ſeveral adjacent ſtreams, I thould 


imagine, that digging a deep trench round the 


= church-yard, and taking off fo much of the ſurface 


as to make a declivity each way to the trench, 


would, at leaft, keep the church dry, eſpecially if | 


the water drained into it were conſtantly thrown out 
by an engine. And this would be an expence very 


well beſtowed, did it contribute, in any degree, to : 


preſerve the building. 
In the outſide of the church there is a beautiful 
fimplicity and elegance but the weſt-end, though 

erouded with ornamental work, is not well deſigned ;. 
nor does the church deſerve to be ſo much admired 
within as without; though its inſide is certainly hurt 
by the paltry old painting in and over the choir, and 
the white-wathing lately done, wherein they, very 


idly, have every where drawn black lines, to imi- 


tate joints of ſtone. 
It is the opinion of many, that this. building is. 
light and flender to a fault; as, on the contrary, the 
new part of the cathedral of Winchefter ĩs too heavy 
and crowded: for though a building be ſtrong, yet 
if it has not the appearance of ftrengrh, it is as great 
a defect in its beauty as being over clumſy. 
To give an inſtance of this; let any one view the 
arcade round Covent- garden, and the ruſtie arcade W 
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— — 3 But one would imagine, jon — 

builder of Saliſbury c thedral had been _ ED 2 
| regen" to ſee what he could do, rather than 


| 3 . ſ | 
55 ought to have done; for, it is plain, his reaſon 


for building ſo flight could not proceed from any 


apprehenſion of the foundation failing, becauſe, if 


ſo, he would not have thought of carrying up a 


| e ſuch vaſt height. 8 | 1 
— dw of the four pillars, which 8 
the ſteeple, having bent rowards the middle, _— a 
| reaſon, I ſuppoſe, of erecting me two e : 
interſecting the great alles of the cro | 
| wh - . the perpendicular level of that, 


and the other three pillars, as much as poſſible. But 


1 | 1 ith ſo much 
is is done in the Gothic manner, wit r 
5 * were there no need of them, one 


would ſcarcely wiſh them away. How they let this 


a they ven- 
_ buildi ito the main pillars, and how they ven 
_ AE fees, Dent a wr 


nation of architects. 


The ſteeple, beſide theſe arches, is likewiſe propt 


| ie 7 lly croſs 

byf ſupports, carried every way diagonally croſs” 
— — above the arches of the 1 | 
and alſo croſs the windows of the nave ; and ſeem 


to have been done about 200 years ago. 


The ordinary boaſt of this building is contained: 


in the following verſes : 


As many days as in our year there be, 


So many windows in one church we ſee: 
As many marble pillars there appear, 


As there are hours throughout the fleeting year: 
As many gates, as moons one year do view : 


Strange tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true 


; | BS 77 
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ll! It) Il. . I chis be really fo, and we are to ſuppoſe that the 
ine defigner had it in view when he formed his plan, it 
was a conſideration fo triffing and childiſh, that it 
calls for cenſure rather than approbation. Conveni- 
_ ence for the intended purpoſe, ſtrength, and then 
beauty, are the three things to be conſidered in all 
buildings; and happy is his genius, who ſucceeds in 
them all. Would any perſon therefore (except a 
fantaſtical monk) cramp and hurt his plan, which 
unavoidably muſt be the cafe, for ſuch a ridiculous 
end as this ?—-Surely no; we ought rather to im- 
| E this diſcovery to ſome cunning obſerver, woo 
has found out whap the architect never thought of. | 
The organ m'the church is fixed over the entrance 
of the choir : it. is very large, being 20 feet broad, 
and 40 feet high, to the top of its ornaments. It has 
Fo ſtops, which are 18 more than what are in the 
organ of St. Paul's: but the ſweetneſs of the tone 
of St. PauPs organ is far beyond that of Saliſbury ; 
though the laſt is a very good inſtrument. 
The church has been lately repaired by the con- 
tributions of the biſhop and prebendaries, ſet on foot 
by bithop Sherlock. % 
Some of the windows of the church, which eſcaped 
the fury of the zealott in 1641, are well painted. 
There are ſome very fine monuments in this 
church ; particularly in that they call the Virgin 
Mary's Chapel, behind the altar, is a noble monu- 
ment for a late duke and dutchefs of Somerſet, with 
their portraits at full length. The late ingenious 
and excellent dutcheſs of Somerſet, of the Percy fa- = - off 
mily, alfo her daughter, the marchioneſs of Caer- IF whir 


marthen, and a fecond ſon of her grace, both by duke 3 oft! 
Charles Seymour, are likewiſe interred here ; as he 
himſelf is. . 5 2 
The figure of ane Bennet is repreſented here, wy 
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forty days and forty nights, fell a victim to his 
folly at the end of 17 days*. „„ 


here are many ancient monuments in this church; 


to wit, biſhop Poore's, who firſt began the building 
of it; biſhop Bin ham's; William of York's; a brats, 
plate in the wall for dean Gourdon a Scot; biſhop 
Audley's tomb; biſhop Salcot's; biſhop Bridport's ; 
Dr Sydenham's; a fair well- wrought monument of 
ſree ſtone for fir Thomas Gorges — his lady, adorn- 
ed with figures of the regular ſolids. A tomb for the 


lord Hungerford, who was hanged and degraded, 


and had a toad put into his coat of arms; an iron 
twiſted wire hangs up near his tomb, ſignifying an 
halter. The like for the lord Stourton, whoſe tomb 


is alſo here on the other fide of the chapel of our 


Lady; a monument of that _— with ſix Ro on 
luding, as his coat 


without; the lord Cheney's tomb; biſhop Beau- 
champ's; William Longſpeare, earl of Saliſbury, a 
natural ſon of Henry II. by Roſamond Clifford, and 


a ſtately rich monument of the late earl of Hertford; - 
Dr. Wilton's, with a rebus on it, Will and Tun; 


biſhop Capon's; a gaudy monument for fir Richard 
Mompeſſon and his lady carey won content with 
a grave ſtone ; biſhop Uval; biſhop Cheſt. Here is 
likewiſe a monument to the beneficent Dr. Seth 


Ward, biſhop of this fee, who founded, amongſt 
other benefactions (which I ſhall take notice of in 


Hertfordſhire), an handſome college for the widows 


of ten miniſters, allowing to each 15]. a year; and 
which has been ſince obhged to Dr. Gilbert, biſhop 
of this ſee, and afterwards archbjſhop of York. 


The 
* This is probably a fiction (and a ſimilar tale is told at 
Wincheſter), owing to a faſhion,which for ſome time pre- 
vailed of repreſeriting the perſon on the upper part of the 
monument as dreſſed and alive, and at the bottom as dead, 
and almoſt reduced to a ſkeleton, ' ; 
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The cloiſter is 190 feet ſquare, the inner eloiſter 
zo feet wide, with 10 arches on each fide, the to 
vaulted, and covered with lead. Over the eaſt wal 


of the cloiſter is a ſpacious library; but not over= ' 


well ftocked with books. The chapter-houſe is 
octagon, and of 50 feet in diameter; the roof bear- 
ing all upon one ſmall marble pillar in the centre, 
which ſeems fo feeble, that it is hardly to be ima- 
gined it can be a ſufficient ſupport to it. It hath 52 
ſtalls in it for the 52 prebendaries of this church. 

'The corporation of Sarum purchaſed a fine origi- 


nal picture of queen Anne, drawn by the celebrated : 


. Dahl, and put it up in the council chamber of the 
city. This picture formerly belonged to the ſociety 


of gentlemen (all members of parliament) known by 


the name of The October Club, and was ſet up in 
the t room belonging to the Bell ravern in Weſt- 


minſter; which then was the ſign of the houſe where I 


they uſed to meet, till the deathyof that queen. 

Here are three other churches, dedicated to St. 
Martin, St. Thomas, and St. Edmund; and one 
other, called Fiſhertown, from its ſituation. : 


The charter of incorporation was granted to the | 
eity by king Henry III. who made it a county of 


itſelf ; and it ſends two members to parliament. 
The corporation of New Sarum conſiſts of a 
mayor, recorder, 24 aldermen, and 3o common- 
council. There are two free ſchools ;:the one called 
the town free-ſchoo]l, under the direction of the 
mayor and corporation; the other in the cloſe, un- 
der the direction of the dean and chapter. There is 


alſo a very good antique building, called the coun- 
eil houſe, in the lower part of which the aſſizes are 


held ; and the upper part is the council-chamber of 
. the corporation. | 

In 1737, an act paſſed for the better repairing 
and paving the highways, ſtreets, and WED. 
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park, near the Roman road, made or repaired by 
_ Conftantius Chlorus, father of Conſtantine. It is a 
_ beautiful fortification, upon a dry chalky hill. 


tween the camp and the park was a Roman road, 


rable branches of antiquity and modern curioſity, I 


fectly without flaw. 2. 
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lanes, and 3 z and better regulating the 
nightly watch. = | 
Prom Saliſbury, I went to ſee the antient houſe and 
feat of Clarendon, which gives title to-the earl of that 
name. This place ſhould be called Clorendon, from 
the memorable Roman camp, half a mile off the 


Within is a circular ditch, ſuppoſed to be a leſs fort 
of camp for the ſummer. The park is a ſweet and 
beautiful ſpot. Here king John built a palace, where 
ſeveral parliaments have been held. Part of the 
fabric is ſtill left, though they have for many years 
been pulling it down. The materials are chiefly 
flint; and it was built upon the fide of an hill, but 
no-way fortified, though it took up much ground. 
This palace is called the Manor; and from it lies a 
ſubterraneous paſſage to the Queen's Manor. Be- 


from Sorbiodunum, or Old Sarum, to Wincheſter. 
But this being a large county, and full of memo- 


made ſeveral little excurſions from this beautiful 
ſpot, to view the northern parts of the county. 
No lefs than four rivers meet all together, at or 
near the city of Saliſbury, the waters of three of 
which run through the ſtreets of the city ; viz. the 
Nad der, the Willy, and the Avon. 1. The Nadder 
_ riſes near the end of the Blow-mill Courſe, and paſſes 
by Chilmark, a pleaſant village, noted for its quar- 
ries of very good white ſtone, which rifes in many 
dimenſions; inſomuch that there is now a fingle ſtone 
lying over the mouth of the quarry like an archi- 
tra ve, full 60 feet long, 12 in thickneſs, and per- 
Ane Willy riſes about War- 
minſter ; 


- 
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minſter; runs by Yarnbury, a vaſt Reman camp 


(where ſome diftinguiſth Veſpaſian's name; a great 
ſemicircular work at the entrance; over-againſ 


which, on the other fide the Willy, is another camp); 


then running by Orcheſtra, remarkable for a kind 


of very long graſs, with which they fatten hogs, it 


ives name to Wilton, and forms the canal before the 
tront of Wilton houſe ; and then joining the Nadder 


runs through the gardens at the end of the avenue. 


3. The Avon riſes from under a great ridge of the 
hills, which divide Wiltſhire into the north and ſouth , 
adorned with the Wanſdike. It paſſes ſouthward 
through a great number of villages to Ambreſbury. 
On the right, about two miles from Saliſbury, 
and at about four miles farther on the ſame road, 
you ſee a handſome building ſurrounded. by trees, 
called Stanhing; and about ſeven miles from Salif- 
bury, the road parts and goes on the right hand to 
Redbridge and ſo to Southow; but, continuing on the 
road to the left about one mile farther, is a little 
village, called White Pariſh ; juſt before you come 
to which; on the left hand, you have a view of a 
pretty houſe, called Brickworth. : 
What is moſt worth a man of curioſity's ſeeing in 


this eounty, is Wilton houſe. It is ſituated in a 


pleaſant vale, having Wilton on one fide (a little 
ton which returns two members to parliament), 
and a ſpacious park on the other. : 
The building was begun in the reign of Henry 
VIII. The great quadrangle was finiſhed in the time 


of Edward VI. and the porch was defigned by 
Hans Holbein. The hall-fide, being burnt down 


ſome years ago, was rebuilt by the late Thomas earl 


of Pembroke, then lord high-admiral of England, in 


a very noble and ſumptuous manner. The ftair-caſe 
which is very large, was ordered, by the late earl, 
to be painted in Chiaro obſcuro, by rn 
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The other parts, which were rebuilt by the firſt 


Philip earl of Pembroke, were all deſigned by the 

famous Inigo- Jones, and finiſhed by him in the year 
1640. | 

The canal before the houſe lies parallel with the 

road, and receives into it the whole river Willy, or 
at leaſt is able to do fo ; it may indeed be ſaid, that 
the river is made into a canal. When we come into 


the court-yards before the houſe, there are ſeveral 


pieces of antiquity ; as particularly a noble column 
of porphyry, with a marble ſtatue of Venus on the 
top of it ; which, as they told me, is 32 feet high, 
and of excellent workmanſhip, and that it came Jaft 
from Candia, but formerly from Alexandria. 
As the earl of Pembroke above mentioned was a 
nobleman of great learning, and a maſter in anti- 


quity, he took delight in collecting ſuch valuable 


ieces of painting and ſculpture, as made Wilton 
f.ouſe a perfect n or receptacle of rarities; 
and we meet with ſeveral things there, which are to 
be found no-where elſe in the world. I ſhall partr- 
cularize but a few : for a volume might be employed 
in a full deſcription of them ; and indeed a volume 

is actually written on the ſubjeR. | 
The piece of our Saviour's waſhing his diſciples 
feet, which they ſhew you in one of the firſt rooms 
you go into, is eee At the foot of the great 
ſtair-caſe is a Bacchus, as large as the life, done in 
fine Peloponneſian marble, carrying a young Bacchus 
on his arm, the young one eating grapes, and thew- 
ing by his countenance he is pleated with the taſte of 
them. One ought to ſtop every two ſteps of this 
ſtair-caſe, as we go up, to contemplate the vaſt va- 
riety of pictures that cover the walls, and of ſome of 
the beſt maſters in Europe ; and yet this is but an 

introduction to what is beyond them. | A 
The 
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The great geometrical ſtair- caſe is deſervedly ad- 
mired ; and was thefi rſt of this kind in England. 
It is univerſally acknowledged, that the apartment 
called the ſalon, and the great dining- room, are the 
nobleſt pieces of architecture that have been hitherto 
produced: the firſt is a cube of 3o feet; the other 
is a double cube of 60 by 30 
When you are entered theſe grand apartments, 
ſuch variety ſtrikes upon you every way, that you 
fcarce know to which hand to tur: — firſt. On 
one fide you ſee ſeveral rooms, filled with paintings, 
all fo curious and various, that it is with reluQance 
you leave them; and, locking another way, you 
are called off by a vaſt collection of bufts, and 
pieces of the greateſt antiquity of the kind, both 
Greek and Roman. Among which are the entire 
Collection of the cardinals Mazarine and Richelieu, 
and the greateſt part of the earl of Arundel's, with 
Others purchaſed at different times. : 
In one end of the grand room is the celebrated 
family- picture by Vandyke, 20 feet long, and 12 feet 
| high, containing 13 figures, as big as the life; which 
rather appear as ſo many rea] pertons, than the pro- 
ductĩon of art. 5 
The picture over the chimney is prince Charles, 
and his brothers the dukes of York and Glouceſter, 


ture, are two admirable portraits of king Charles I. 


of the Pembroke family, 
by Vandyke. 
It was at this bouſe, that fir Philip Sidney wrote 
bis Arcadia: and in the bottom pannels of the wa in- 
| ſcat of the ſalon, ſeveral incidents deſcribed in that 
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After this fine range of beauties is ſeen, we are 
far from being at an end of our ſurprize ; there are 
three or four rooms ſtill upon the . floor, filled 
with wonder; nothing can be finer than the pic- 
tures in them. | 5 1 

In moſt of the apartments are marble chimney- 

ieces of the moſt exquiſite workmanſhip, all carved 
in Italy; with many curious ſtatues, ba ſſo-relievos, 
and pictures of the moſt famous maſters. The 


has black pillars of the Ionic order, with capitals of 


white marble, and four fine baſſo-relievos from 


Florence), the ſtables, and other offices, are all beau- 

ties in their kind, which would tire deſcription. 
The collections of head-pieces, coats of mail, and 

other armour, for both horſe and men, are alfo a 


curioſity. They ſhew thoſe of king Henry VIII. 


Edward VI. and of an earl of Pembroke, nick- 


named Black- Jack, which he wore when he beſieged 


and took Boulogne in France, being the general who 


commanded in chief under the king (which, how- 
ever, hiſtory ſhews is all a fable); they are very 


curious and emboſſed. Twelve other complete ſuits 
of armour, of extraordinary workmanſhip, are alſo 
there; the reſt, being about a hundred, are only 
for common horſemen. 

'The garden front is juſtly eſteemed one of the 
ieces of the renowned Inigo Jones, and is 
194 feet long. 


The gardens are on the ſouth of the houſe, and 
extend themſelves beyond the river; a branch of 
which runs through one part of them. Over this 
river was erected, by the father of the preſent ear}, 

one 
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green (which has pillars 
beautifully ruſticated, and is enriched with niches | 
and ftatues), the grotto (the front of which is curi- 
_ ouſly carved without, as it is all marble within, and 
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that it mars their 
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one of the moſt beautiful bridges in England; on 
which is an open colonnade of the Ionic order. 


After you have paſſed this bridge, you aſeend a 
| fine ſloping hill, the top of which is ſet off by a 


wild fort of plantation. 


On the ſummit of this hill his lordſhip built a 


_ ſummer room; and from hence you have a charm- 
ing proſpect of the city of Sarum and the north- ſide 
of its cathedral. | 


Alngad;ſtill ſouth of the gardens is the great park, 
which reaches beyond — the view opens to . 


the great Down, which is properly called, by way 


of diſtinEtion, Salifbury-plain; and leads from the city 


of Saliſbury to Shaftſbury. Here alſo his lordſhip 
had an hare-warren ; but the gentlemen complain 


1 put an hare for their ſport, if it be any where within 


two or three miles, away ſhe runs for the warren, 
and there is an end of their purſuit. On the other 


hand, it makes all the countrymen turn poachers, 
and deſtroy the hares, 
father of the preſent earl of Penibroke, who had a 
fine taſte in architecture, made a further improve- 
ment, with regard to proſpect, at this noble houſe, 
_ throwingdown the walls of the garden, and making, 
inftead of them, haw-haw walls; which afford a 


boundleſs view all around the country from every 


quarter. 

If his lordſhip had 
which, I was told, he once had thoughts of proſe- 
cuting, that is, to erect. a Stone-henge in miniature, 
as it was ſuppoſed to be in its perfection, according 


to Dr. Stukeley, on the hill in his * which, as 


have obſerved, overlooks the whole country round, 
and on which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, it would have added to the curio- 


fities of Wilton, and been the admiration of foreign- 
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ers as well as natives; for who, that ſees that ſtu- 
pendous pi-ce of antiquity in its ruins, would not 
have ben defrous to behold it as it was in its ſup- 
poſed flour ithing ſtate ? ; 
Upon the bighe eminence, which overlooks 
Wilton, and the fertile valley at the union of the 


Nadder and Willy, is the noted place called King- 


barrow. This is certainly Celtic, ſays Dr. Stukely, 
and, with great probability, the very tomb of that 
Carvilius, who attacked Czfar's ſea-camp, in order 
to divert his renowned enemy from his eloſe purſuit 
of Caſſibelan. 2 
his royal reſidence at Carvilium, now Wilton, near 
which place king Edgar's queen ſpentthe latter part 
of her life, in a * retirement; and for that 


purpoſe built an houſe there. * 
About three miles from Saliſbury is Longford, the 
ſeat of the earl of Radnor. 


It is ſituated in a 
fant valley, the Avon running through his lord ſhip's 
garden. The hovſe, built in dog fame) the Firſt's 
time, is in a triangular form, with round towers at 
each corner; in which are the dining-room, library, 
and chapel. The rooms, though not large, are very 


- pleaſant, chearful, and elegantly decorated in the 


modern taſte ; and, though richly furnĩ ſnhed, yet the 


decorations of the rooms, and the furniture, do not 
Appear over gaudy; a fault one fees in ſome other 


4 p | 


aces. The gallery is very fine, and contains ſome 
admirable pictures of the greateſt maſters. At each 
end of this gallery hang two landſcapes of Claud 


Lorrain; the one a riſing, the other a ſetting ſun ; 


emblematical of the riſe and fall of the Roman 
empire, which are eſteemed two of the beſt pieces, 

great maſter. 
The pictures, furniture, and fitting up of this 
gallery, it is ſaid, coſt 10,0001, Fe 5 
| ke 
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The triangular form of this houſe is ſo ſingular, 
chat there is but one more of the ſame form in Eng- 
land; and which was built by the ſame perſon, at 


about ſix miles diſtance. 


Near the earl of Radnor's, on the other fide of the 
river, are the ſeats of Thomas Duncomb, eſquire, 
of fir George Vandeput, &c. which are ſo ſituated 
on the riſing hills, as to command a profpe& of the 


meadows, through which the river Avon ſerpentizes. 


The road from Wilton to Shaftſbury, called The 


Ten Miles Courſe, is a fine ridge of downs, conti- 


nued upon the ſouthern bank ot the river Nadder, | 
with a ſweet proſpect to the right and left all the 


way over the downs, and the country on both ſides. 
The grandfather of the preſent earl of Pembroke 
placed a numbered ftone at every mile. Between 
the fifth and ſixth mile is a pretty large camp, called 
Chiſelbury, probably Roman, in the decline of the 
empire. At the end of this courſe are three or four 
Celtic barrows. In'this hill is a quarry of ftone, 
very full of ſea-ſhells. Not far off, in the pariſh of 
Tilbury, near Warder caſtle, is a great intrench- 
ment in a wood, which was probably a Britiſh town 
near the Nadder. 5 | | 

The downs and plains in this part of England 

being ſo open, and the ſurface fo little ſubject to 
alteration, there are more remains-of antiquity to be 
ſeen upon them, than in ather places; and, as they 
tell us, no leſs than 5 3 ancient encampments, or for- 
tifications, were in this one county; ſome of which 
are very viſible, and are of different forms, and 
erected by different nations; as Britiſh, Daniſh, 
Saxon, and Roman; particularly at Ebb-down, 
Burrwood, Oldburgh-hill, Cummerford, Roundway- 
down, St. Ann's Fin, Bratton Caſtle, Clay-bill, 
Stourton-park, Whitecole-hall, Battlebury, Scrath- 
bury, Yaneſbury, Frippſbury, Sudbury-hill, Am- 
| | breſbury, 
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F vreſbury, before deſeribed, Great Bedwyn, Eaſterley, 
form in Eng- 
ime perſon, at 


Merdon, Aubury, Barbury-caftle, &e. At Aubury, 
or Aukbury; in particular, on the eaft-fide of the 
Avon, by Great Dornford, is a very large camp, 
covering the whole top of an hill. On the other fide 
of the river, a little higher, up, is Veſpaſiarfs camp, 


called The Walls. Near theſe are two other camps; 


which ſeem remains of Veſpaſian's victories, and 
intimate, that he ſubdued the country by inches. 
North of theſe is Martin's Hall-hill, a vaſt ftati- 
onary Roman camp. On two fides the precipice is 
dreadfully ſteep. The earl of Winchelſea has a braſs 
Alexander Severus found here; on the reverſe, Ju- 
iter Fulminans, On the weſt fide, at the top of the 
ill, without the camp, is a round pit, of good 
ſummers (but never overflowing) ; which, at thoſe 
ſeaſons, is of the greateſt ſervice to the country 
round ; and thouſands of cattle are every day driven 
thither, from a conſiderable diſtance, to drink. I am 


* always full to the brim in the drieſt 


informed, there is ſuch another upon the top of 


Chute-hill, ſouth-eaſt from hence, very high, and no 
other water within ſome miles of it. 
from Martin's Hall-hill is exceedingly fine. 

Farley, not far from Clarendon Park, was the birth- 


place of fir Stephen Fox, and where the town, ſhar- 


ing in his good fortune, ſhews ſeveral marks of his 
bounty ; as particularly the building a new church 
from the foundation, and getting an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed for making it parochial, it being but a 
chapel of eaſe before to an adjoining pariſh : Sir 
Stephen alſo built and endowed an alms-houſe here 


for ſix poor women, with a maſter, and a free- 


man, and to 
officiate in the church ; which, including the ſchool, 


ſchool. The maſter is to be a cler 


1s a good maintenance. 
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nufacture at Wilton; which was carried on, under 
the patronage of the earl of Pembroke; and which 
is a great benefit to the town ; as it will be, if en- 
couraged as it deſerves, to the whole kingdom. 
The Eetgliſh genius for improvement is well 
known; and they are already arrived to great per- 
fection in making tapeſtry, and carpets of all ſorts. 

I am now to purſue my firſt deſign, and ſhall take 
the weſt part of Wiltſhire in my return, where-are 

ſeveral things to be ſtill taken notice of. 


From hence, in my way to the ſea fide, I came to 
New Foreſt, of which I have ſaid ſomething before, 
with relation to the great extent of ground which 
lies-waſte, and had formerly a vaſt quantity of large 
timber upon it. FP AT „ 

This part of the country is a laſting monument of 


the tyranny and oppreſſion of William 1. who laid | 
it open and waſte for a foreſt, and for game“; for | 
which purpoſe he unpeopled the country, pulled 


down the houſes, and the churches, of ſeveral pariſhes 
and towns, and of abundance of villages, turning the 
poor people out of their habitations and poſſeſſions, 
for the ſake of his deer. The fame hiſtories likewiſe 
record, that two of his own ſons, and particularly his 
immediate ſucceſſor WilliamRufus, loſt their lives in 
this foreſt ; William Rufus being ſhot with an arrow 
directed at a deer, which, glancing on a tree, chan 
its courſe, and, ſtriking the king full on the breaſt, 
killed him. And another fon, whilſt in hot purſuit 
of the game, was caught up by the boughs of a _ 


| 3 
| It is probable, that this waſte was made more with the 

views of a politician than a ſportſman, being a convenient and 
unnoticed rendezvous for an Engliſh army, in caſe intelligence 
came of any troubles in Normandy ; or a landing-place for a 
Norman army, ſhould the Engliſh prove troubleſome to their 
conquerors, 10 


I ought not to omit mentioning the tapeſtry ma- 
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and hanged like Abſalom. | Theſe they relate as 


judgments; and they ſtill ſhew the tree on which 
the arrow glanced that flew Rufus. In king Charles 


IIs time, the tree was ordered to be ſurrounded 
with a pale, great part of which is now fallen down; 


and whether the tree they ſhew us be really fo old, 
or not, is to me a great queſtion, the fact being 


above 600 years ago. | 
I cannot omit mentioning here a propoſal made 
ſome years ago to the lord treaſurer Godalphin, for 


re-peopling this foreſt: which I can be more particu- 
lar in *, than any other man, becauſe I had the ho- 
the ſcheme, and argue it before 
that noble lord, and ſome others, who were prin- 


nour to draw up 


_y concerned, at that time, in bringing over, 
or ra 


er providing for when they were come over, 


the poor inhabitants of the Palatinate; a thing in 
itſelf commendable, but, as it was managed, made 


of no benefit to England, and miferable to thoſe 


poor people. : 

fone perſons being ordered, by the noble lord 
above mentioned, to conſider of meaſures how thoſe 
people ſhould be provided for, without injury to the 
public, the New Po REST in Hampſhire was ſing led 
out to be the place for them. 

Here it was propoſed to draw a great ſquare line, 
containing 4000 acres of land, marking out two 
large highways or roads through the centre, "&ofling 
both ways; ſo that there thould be 1000 acres in 


each diviſion, excluſive of the land contained in the 


faid croſs-roads. | . 
Then to fingle out 20 men, and their families, 


who ſhould be recommended as honeſt induſtrious 


people, expert in huſbandry, or at leaft capable of 
being inſtructed in it. To each of theſe ſhould be 
Vor. I. O parcelled, 


»The writer of this part was the famous Daniel de Foe, 
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parcelled, but in equal diſtributions, 200 acres of 
this land; ſo that the whole 4000 acres ſhould 
be diſtributed to the ſaid 20 families; for which 


they thould have no rent to pay, and be liable to 
no taxes, but ſuch as would provide for their own 


ſick or poor, repairing their own roads, &c. This 
exemption to continue for 20 years, and then to 
pay each 50 l. a year to the crown. 
Io each of theſe families it was propoſed to ad- 
vance 200 l. in ready money, as a ſtock to ſet them 
to work, and to hire and pay labourers to incloſe, 


clear, and cure the land; which, it was ſuppoſed, 


the firſt year, could not be ſo much to their adyan- 
tage as the following years ; allowing them timber 
out of the foreſt to build themſelyes houſes and 


barns, ſheds and offices, as they ſhould have occa- 
ſion; alſo for carts, waggons, ploughs, harrows, 


and the like neceſſary implements. 
Theſe 20 families would, by the conſequence of 


their own ſettlements, employ and maintain ſuch a 


proportion of others of their own people, that the 


whole number of Palatines would have been provid- 
ed for, had they been many more than they were, 


and that without being any burden upon, or injury 


to, the people of England; on the contrary, they 


would have been an advantage, and an addition of 
wealth and ſtrength, to the nation, and to the coun- 
try in particular where they ſhould ee ſeated. 
Iwo things would have been anſwered by the 
execution of this ſcheme ; viz. - 


1. That the annual rent to be received for all thoſe 
lands, after 20 years, would abundantly pay the 
public for the firſt diſburſes. . 

2. More money than would have done this was 
thrown away upon them here, to keep them in 

| ſuſpence, and afterwards ftarve them; * 
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them a begging all over the nation, and ſhipping 
them off to periſh in other countries. | 


I be ſpot, where the deſign was laid out, was 
near Lindhurſt, in the road from Romſey to Ly- 
mington; whither I now directed my courſe. 


Lymington is a little, but populous fea-port, ſtand- 


ing oppoſite to the Iſle of Wight, in the narrow part 
of the ftreight, through which ſhips paſs in fair 
weather, called the Needles ; and right againſt the 
ancient town of South Yarmouth, in that ifſe. This 


town of Lymington is chiefly noted for returning two 
members to parliament, and for making excellent 
falt; from whence all theſe ſouth parts of England 
are ſupplied, as well by water, as land carriage. Tt 


is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and burgeſſes, 


without limitation; the mayor is choſen. by the 


50 burgeſſes, and ſworn at the court of the lord of the 


manor. | | | | 

From hence are but few towns on the ſea-coaſt 
weſt ; though ſeveral conſiderable rivers empty 
themſelves into the ſea; nor are there any harbours 
or ſea-ports of note, except Pool; which I ſhall 
take notice of in my next letter. As for Chriſt- 
church, though it ſtands at the mouth of the Avon, 


which, as I have faid, comes down from Saliſbury, 
and brings with it all the waters of the ſouth and 


eaſt parts of Wiltſhire, and receives alſo the Stour 
and Piddle, two Dorſetſhire rivers, which bring 
with them all the waters of the north part of Dor- 
ſetſhire ; yet it is a very inconfiderable, poor place, 
ſcarce worth ſeeing, although it returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. | 
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ur in W 


Containing a Dzscx1yT10N of Part of the Coun- 
ty of Doxs Er, part of Sou ERSETSRHIRE, De- 
VvoxsRHIRE, CORNWALL, &c. 1 | 


I NOW enter into the county of Dorſet ; and 
— trit I rode north-weſt into it, to ſee the ancient 


town of Wimburn or Wimburnminſter. The church- 


es hereabouts, as well as the neighbourin county of 


Hants, called Minſters, were built by the Saxon kin 


$ 
on their converſion to 3 he town * 6 | 
ike 


in a large extended fertile vale, 2 meadow, with 


much wood about it. The rivers abound with fiſh. 


| Here was a nunnery built in the year 712, by Cuth- 
derga, ſiſter to bog Ina. The church is a very large 
one, ancient, and well built, with a very firm, 
ſtrong ſquare tower, conſiderably high; but was, 
without doubt, much nobler, when on the top of it 
food a moſt exquiſite ſpire, finer and taller, if fame 


may be credited, than that of Saliſbury ; and, by 


its ſituation, in a plainer, flatter country, viſible, 
no queſtion, much farther ; but this moſt beautiful 


_ ornament was blown down by a ſudden tempeſt of 


wind, as they tell us, in the year 1622. . 
In this church are the monuments of ſeveral noble 
families, and of king Etheldred, who was ſlain in 
battle by the Danes. He was a prince Tod for 
. piety; and, according to the zeal of thoſe times, was 
eſteemed a martyr; becauſe he died fighting for his 
religion and his country againſt the Pagan = 
time are alſo the monuments of the great mar- 
chioneſs of Exeter, mother of Edward Courtney, earl 


of Devonſhire, and laſt of the family of Courtneys, 
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who enjoyed that honour, the repreſentative and 
lineal deſcendant of which is the preſent viſcount 


Courtney; and alſo of John de Beaufort, duke of 


Somerſet, and his wife, grandmother of king Henry 


VII. by her daughter Margaret, counteſs of Richmond. 
This laſt lady I mention, becauſe the was found- 


reſs of a free-ſchool ; fince enlarged by queen Eli- 


zabeth, who augmented the ſtipend, and annexed 
it to the foundation. The famous cardinal Pole 
was dean of this church before his exaltation. 

The inhabitants of Wimburnminſter are nume- 


rous, but poor, and chiefly maintained by the ma- 
nufacture of knitting ſtockings; which employs great 


part of the county ot Dorler, of which this is the 


firſt town eaſtward. | 


Wimburn St. Giles's, in this neighbourhood, is a 
very handſome feat belonging to the earl of Shafts- 
bury. Its form approaches to a parallelogram, con- 


ſiſting of three parts, which ſeem to have been built 
at different times, each of which are contraſted by 


two inbenchings. The eaſtern part is the narroweſt 


and moſt ancient, and ſeems to have been the ancient 
ſeat of the Aſhleys. The weſtern part is broader than 
any of the yeſt, and was built in 1551. The whole 
is embattled. The apartments below ſtairs are eſ- 
teemed the beſt in England. Adjo:ning to it is a park 
two miles round. The garden is pleaſant and ſpa- 


cious ; the river Allen runs through it, and it is 


adorned with ſeveral pieces of water, pleaſure-houſ- 


es, ſtatues, &c. Here is one of the fineſt grottos in 


England, which conſiſts of two parts : the inner- 
molt and largeſt is furniſhed with a vaſt variety of 


curious ſhells, diſpoſed in the moſt beautiful man- 


ner ; the outer, or ante-grotto, with ores and mine- 
rals of all kinds, collected from various parts of the 
world. It was begun in 1751, The arrangement 
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took up two years, and, with the expence of collect- 
ing the ſhells, ores, &c. coſt 10,000 l. T 
South of Wimburn, over a ſandy, wild, and bar- 
ren country, we came to Pool, the moſt confiderable 
ſea-port in this part of England, and which returns 
two members to parliament. . 
his place is noted for the beſt and largeſt oyſters 
ia all this part of England; which the people of 
Pool pretend to be excellent for pickling ; and they 
are barrelled up here, and ſent not only to London, 
but to the Weſt Indies, and to Spain, Italy, and 
other parts. It is obſerved, more pearls are found 
in the Pool oyſters, and larger, than in any others 
in England. _ V _ 
The entrance into the large bay of Pool is nar- 
row; it is made narrower ſtill by Brankſey Ifland, 
Which, lying in the very mouth of the paſſage, di- 
vides it into two, and where is an old caftle, called 
Brankſey Caſtle, built to defend the entrance, but 
without guns at preſent, though we have been at 
war with France. This i0land is now the property 
of Mr. Strutt, who has beautified it, and improved 
the value of it beyond what could be conceived. 
Pool is a neat, compact, well-built town, much 
increaſed within theſe few years; the houſes are 
mot ly built of ſtone. The pariih-church is large, 
a royal peculiar. Here are a town-houſe, cuſtom- 
houſe, a convenient quay, and public warehouſes. 
ne bay furniſhes it with fiſh in abundance, of dif- 
ferent kinds. There is a great reſort to their markets 
and fairs; which are now conſiderably improved b 
the new turnpike roads lately made. The inhabi- 
tants will alfo reap from thence a farther benefit, by 
perſons coming to bathe in the ſalt water, for which 
no place can be more proper, as there is a ſufficient 
3's | e depth 
'+ Hutchins's Hiſtory and Antiquities of the County of 
Dorſet, printed in 1774, 
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depth at all times; and as for the large tract that ĩt 
covers, it muſt be conſiderably ſtronger and warmer 
in its reflux, than it otherwiſe would be. 


The mouth of the harbour is about three miles 


ſouth from Pool; the depth there at high-water is 
about 16 feet; and when once ſhips are in, they ride 
in any of the branches of the bay as ſafely and 


commodiouſly as can be defired. This capacious) 


haven lies in the midſt between Purbeck and the iſle 
of Wight, and is ſaid to enjoy one advantage over all 
other ports perhaps in Britain, which is, that the 
ſea ebbs and flows four times in 24 hours. Firſt, 


with a ſouth eaſt and north-weſt moon; and then by 


a ſouth-and-by-eaft, and a north and-by-weft moon; 


which ſecond flood is generally ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
the return of the fore-ebb, which coming from the 


Suſſex coaft, between the iſle of Wight and the con- 


tinent of Hainpſhire, ftrikes in here, as lying in lis | 


was... EN. . 

; Pool is a borough and county of itſelf, governed 
by a mayor, &. | | . 

Wareham has been a Roman town. There has 


been a caſtle by the water-ſide, weſt of the bridge, 


built by king William I. perhaps upon the Roman. 
It is an old corporation now decayed, the ſands ob- 
ſtructing the paſſage of the veſſels ; yet returns two 
members to parliament. Here, they ſay, have been 
a mint, and 17 pariih-churches ; of which three 
only remain, viz St. Martin's, Trinity, and St. 
Mary's; and they ſupplied by one miniſter. I ſaw 


a ruinous religious houſe, as I paſſed by the river 


Frome. Two rocks about Corf-Caftle have an odd 


appearance hence. 


he tower of St. Mary's is its chief ornament. 

It had formerly a wall and a ftrong caſtle, which 
have been long ſince demoliſhed. It conſiſts, now 
only of two ftreets, eroſſing each other; and they 
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but meanly built. However, it has ſtill a market, 


is governed by a mayor, &c. The chief trade here 


is in tobacco- pipe clay, of which the beſt in Great 
Britain is dug out of Hunger-hill, in its ne ighbour- 
hood. * e me 

South of Wareham, and between the bay I have 
mentioned and the fea, lies a large track of land; 
which being ſurrounded by the fea, except on one 
fide, is called an iſland, though it is really more 


properly a peninſula. This track of land is better 


inhabited than the ſea-coaſt of the weſt end of Dor- 
ſetſhire generally is; and the manufacture of ſtock- 
ings is carried on there alſo. ' It is called the ifle of 


Purbeck, and is about 10 miles long and fix broad, 
and has in the middle of it a large market town, 
called Corf; and, from the famous caſtle there, the 


whole town is now called Corf-Caſtle. It is govern- 
ed by a mayor, aldermen, &c. and returns two 
members to parliament. The lord of the manor, 
is, by inheritance, lord lieutenant of the iſſe of 
Purbeck. The church of Corf-caftle is a royal pe- 
cular, large and lofty, and has a chapel of eaſe 
about a mile diſtant. 
'T his part of the country is eminent for vaſt quar- 
ries of ſtone, which is cut out flat, and uſed in Lon- 
don, in great quantities, for paving court-yards, 
allies, avenues to houſes, kitchens, foot-ways on 
the ſides of the high-ſtreets, and the like; and is 
very profitable to the place, as alſo in the number of 
ſhipping employed in bringing it to London: There 
are ſeveral rocks of very good marble, only that the 
veins in the ftone are not black and white, as the 
ltalian, but grey, red, and other colours. | 


From hence to Weymouth we rode in view of the 


| fea. The country is open, and, in fome reſpetts, 
pleaſant; but not like the northern parts of the 


county, which are all fine carpet-ground, and the 
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herbage ſo ſweet, that their ſheep are eſteemed the 
beſt in England, and their wool extremely fine. 
From hence we turned up to Dorcheſter, the coun- 


ty-town, where the aſſizes are held, and the knights 


of the ſhire elected. It is one of the neateſt and 
moſt agreeable towns in the county, and exceeded by 
few in England, being deliciouſly ſituated, in the 
ſouthern part of the county, about fix miles north 
from the Britiſh channel, on a rifing ground, which 
declines gently on the north, ſouth, and eaſt. On 
the weſt and ſouth it borders on corn fields; on the 
north, its high ſituation overlooks ſpacious meadows, _ 
watered by two branches of the river Frome, bounded 
by hills that riſe gently beyond them. One branch 
of this river runs on the north ſide of the town. 
This, with ſeveral feats, Mr. Trenchard's at Wolve- 
ton, lord Ilcheſter's at Stainsford, Mr. Pitt's at King- 
ſton, &c. ſurrounded by groves of trees, afford a va- 
riety of objects, and form an agreeable landſcape. 
At a diſtance, the view of the town is very pretty, 


eſpecially on the eaſt and ſouth, The towers of St. 
Peter at Torrington, which is, as it were, a ſuburb 


to it, appear on every quarter to advantage; and the 


| mom would be compleated, had the towers of the 


oly Trinity and All Saints been rebuilt proportion- 
ably to that of St. Peter after the fire in 1613. The 


country about it is level and fruitful ; abounds with 


_ arable and e N 600,000 ſheep being for- 


merly computed to feed within ſix miles round this 
town, and their number is now greatly encreaſed®, 


It is ſurrounded on the ſouth and weſt, and part of 
the north and eaſt, by pleaſant walks, and planted 


with rows of limes and ſycamore trees, as are the 
avenues to the town on the ſouth-weſt and eaſt. The 
air is pure and wholeſome, but ſharp and keen. The 
| | Os. - town 


* Hutchins's Dorſetſhire, vol. I, p. 372. | 
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town is regularly built, the ſtreets interſecting each 

other at right angles. The buildings are chiefly of 
brick and ftone, except ſome Flemiſh buildings of 
plaiſter and timber in the corn-market, and about 
ot. Peter's church. | 


The town conſiſts of three principal ſtreets, broad 
and well-paved, which meet in the centre of the 
town, at the upper end of the ſouth ſtreet, in which is 
the corn market, the cupola, or market-houſe, the 
town-hall, St. Peter's church, &c. In the weſt ſtreet 
is Trinity church, and above it the ſhire-hall. In 


the eaſt ſtreet ſtands All Saints church ; and below it, 


at the entrance into the town, the county-gaol. 
Dorcheſter was anciently encompaſſed with an high 
and a thick wall of ſtone, ſome remains of which are 
ſtill to be ſeen. A market is held here on Saturdays, 
which is now much leſſened. Before 1730, during 
the winter, great quantities of barley were brought 
to this market: a double row of waggons laden with 
it filled the corn market, and a fingle one extended 
down through the ſouth ftreet, and ſometimes even 


into the fields. Here are two ſmaller markets on 
Wedneſdays and Fridays; and in the year are four 
fairs; at the three laſt of which great quantities of 


Jheep and lambs are brought for fale. _ 
Dorchefter certainly exiſted in the Britiſh age, 


though we have no farther account for it but its bare 


name. In the Roman times it was a place of ſome 
note. Rickard of Cirenceſter calls it the metropolis of 
the Duroſtriges, or the Marini, in the diviſion of 
Britain called Britannia Prima, and makes one of 
the Civitates Stipendiariz, or tributary towns. In 


the itineraries of Antoninus and R. Cirenceſter, it ap- 


pears as a Roman ſtation : and indeed the ancient 
walls, the Via Iceniana, on which it ſtands; the ſe- 
veral vicinal roads that iſſue hence; coins, and other 
pices of antiquity found here; Maiden caſtle, 2 
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the amphitheatre at Maumbury near it; ſhew it to 


burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parliament. 


on the eaſt, and was anciently a ſuburb to it, and 


a public-ſpirited lady, Mrs. Lora Pitt, propoſed to 


praiſe-werthy. And fir John Child, in his treatiſe 
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have been then a place of conſideration. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, aldermen, bailiffs, and capital 


Fordington is a large villageadjoining to Dorcheſter, 


part of it. It ſeems to derive its name from the ford 
or paſſage over the river Frome. The common 
highway, or public road from London, the town of 
Blandford, and other places eaſt of Dorſetſhire, lie 
over part of the common or moor, through a conſi- 
derable length of waters, ſubject to floods in the 


time of heavy rains, and through a ford on the 
river Frome, which is a very dangerous paſſage both 
for horſes and carriages, and, in times of floods, ut- 


terly impaſſable. Senſible of theſe inconveniences 


obtain an act of parliament to erect a bridge over the 
river Frome ; and to make a cauſeway to the eaft end 


of the town of Dorcheſter, over Fordington Moor; 


which paſſed in the ſeſſion of 1746. She alfo agreed 
to maintain this road and bridge for three years, at 
her own expence. The arches of the bridge extend 
over the river, and other founderous places of the 
moor, where the new road is made, which leads to 
the town of Dorcheſter. A deſign of ſuch public 
utility greatly redounds to the honour of-4iie lady, 
and muſt have given her a ſatisfaction, that only a 
generous mind can receive, from contemplating the 
eaſe, ſafety, and advantage, accruing from ſo lau- 
dable a benefaction to her fellow-ſubjeccts. 

The inhabitants care in ſetting the able poor to 
work, and relieving the aged and impotent, is highly 


on trade, recommends their example as worthy to 


be followed by other places.. 
Within 
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Wirhin three miles of this town is Milton Abbey, 
the ſeat of lord Milton, who has made many im- 


provements here of the moſt capital kind, which fo 


| happily unite with the beauties of the ground as to 
render the whole uncommonly fine. 


The great peculiarity of the place is a remarkable 


winding valley, three miles long, furrounded on 
every dae by hills, whoſe variety is very great. It 
is all la un; and, as the furface has many fine ſwells, 
and other gentle inequalities, the effect is every 


where beautiful. The hills, on one ſide, are thickly 
covered with wood, from the edging of the vale it- 


ſelf, quite —, over the tops of the hills: theſe 
continued ſweeps of hanging woods are very noble. 
In ſome places they form bold projections, which 
| break forward in a pleafing ſtile: in others, they 
withdraw, and open fine boſoms of wood, which are 
as pictureſque as can be eaſily imagined. Through- 
out the whole, the union of lawn and wood is ad- 


mirable. | 


On the other fide of the vale, the hills are partly 


bare; but are clumped with new plantations, and 
ſcattered with fingle trees and thorns, contraſting the 
continued woods on the other hills in the boldeft 
manner. The riding that ſurrounds the amphitheatre 

riſes the hill on this fide, and, ſkirting the edge of it 
in the way to the houſe, looks down on the — 4 and 


has a full command of the vaſt range of woods, which 
hang on the other fides of the other hills. One of 


the views is uncommonly fine: it is a projection of 
the oppoſite hill; the floping bend fringed with a 
 filleting of wood, and the crown of the hill a lawn 
ſcattered with fingle trees gently hanging to the eye: 
2 landſcape truly pleaſing. | TE 
In other places; you look down ſteep winding hol- 
lows, in which romantic clumps of wood ſeem ſwal- 
lowed up by the impending hills. | 
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On riſing the hill, if you turn the other way, to- 
r vale, you look down from 
without the wall, commanding all the waves of the 
lawn at the bottom, which form a moſt pleaſing 
ſcenery, and look full into a vaſt theatre of wood, 


which terminatesthe vale ; the view nobly romantic. 


From the top of the hill, full northwards, is a ve- 


numerable incloſures are ; forth to the eye, the 
whole being bounded by diſtant hills. 


The abbey is one of the moſt antient buildings in 


England, being founded by king Athelſtan. It joins 


church, which is yet of a great ſize, but was 
— large as moſt mute It is a very fine 

Gothic building, and has a fret-work cieling in 
ſtone, remarkably light. The ſituation of theſe edi- 
fices is very fine: it is a regular knole, which ſwells 
boldly in the middle of the grand amphitheatre, 
formed by the ſurrounding hills ; an inſtance out of 

many of the judgment with which the Monks choſe 
their fituations. In one of the rooms is a moſt 
agreeable copy of Titian's famous Venus in the Tri- 


buna at Florence: the ſoft and tender delicacy of 


the. colouring, which is animated nature, is be- 


5 5 ; the grace and eaſe of the attitudes are 


Iſo moſt happily caught. e 
a Few 2 have a finer approach : his lord- 
ſhip has cut and formed a ſpacious road, fix miles in 
length, through his grounds, leading from Blandford, 
London, & c. It paſſes chiefly through his vaſt woods, 
which, as they cover the ſides of hills, open in va- 
rious places, and let in moſt agreeable views of the 
neighbouring and the diſtant country. All the home 
grounds are walling in, which will include a circuit 
of ſixteen miles; and the tops of the hills all planted 
with a great variety of trees, to the amount of hve 
hundred acres. The whole of theſe works _ — 

WE) * 
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ducted in. a great ſtile, with equal taſte and ſpirit : 
they are an ornament to the whole country, and do 
honour to their noble proprietor. | | 
Ai little out of the road from Dorcheſter to Brid- 
port, near the former town, are two 'very famous 
objects: one, the moſt complete Roman encamp- 
ment in England, contains circumyallations, called 
Maiden-caſtle; and the other, a remarkable am- 
phitheatre of earth: both well worth a traveller's 
obſervation. _ | 15 
At the turnpike, about half way between Dor- 
cheſter and Bridport, begins one of the fineſt land- 
ſcape countries to the left I ever ſaw. You there look 
cover a vale bounded by waving hills, all cut into 
incloſures of the fineſt verdure, the ſea pictureſquely 
breaking above the hills. Mounting tbe hill, till 
you come to the ſixth mile-ftone to Bridport, you 
find a ſpot that is amazingly elegant : it is a circu- 
lar hollow ſcoop in a vaſt hill of the moſt beautiful 
ſoft green that can be imagined: the waves in it 
have exactly the appearance of that ſoſtneſs which 
is ſeen in the driven ſnow. The bottom of the 
hollow is cut into little ſtripes of cultivation, which, 
from the vaſt depth of the declivity, have a.pic- 
tureſque appearance. In the front, before it, are 
beautiful ſweeps of incloſures, which keep a perpe- 
tual waving line, forming the happieſt outline to the 
ſea that can be imagined. To the right, the view 
is bounded by diſtant craggy points that project very 
abruptly to the ſea. 80 ti. 
Leaving this very fine ſpot, and following the road 
down the hill, you catch to the right a mott peculiar 


landſcape : a bold, circular, regularly-fwelling hill, 


riſes out of a vaſt hollow in the down: the effect un- 
commonly magnificent, and would be more ſo, if a 
few places in it were not ſcarred with chalk. Imme- 
diately under the hill, a little tuft of incloſures, 
which ſeem toſſed into the hollow, look wild and 
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pretty. Purſuing the road towards Bridport, till you 
come a little beyond the fifth mile- ſtone, you over- 


| Jook a very large wale, incloſed on every fide by 


high hills; and, what is uncommon, the valley it+ 
ſelf all ſwelling ground, that riſes and falls in gen- 
tle inequalities. In the centre riſes a bold ſwell; 
one of the fineſt ſituations I have ſeen for a great 
houſe. From hence, the whole way to Bridport, is 
a perpetual picture: all hill and dale, ſome boldly 
abrupt, ſome gentle and more pleaſing : the whole 
toſſed about in the wildeſt manner imaginable, all 
cut into incloſures, the hedges well fringed with 
trees, and every landſcape different, but ſtriking. + 
A more varied or more beautiful country is no 
where to be ſeen in England, than from the firſt 


_ turnpike out of Dorcheſter, all the way to Bridport, 


and well worth a long journey to ſee. . 
| Returning on the ſame road to Dorcheſter, I pur- 
ſued my journey ſouthward, deſigning to enter Brid- 
port by another road. From Dorcheſter it is fix 


miles to the ſea-ſide, having the ocean in view almoſt 


all the way. The firſt towns we come to are Wey- 
mouth and Melcomb-Regis, lying at the mouth of a 
little rivulet, called TheWey, for it ſcarce deſerves 


the name of a river: however, the entrance makes 
a very good, though ſmall, harbour, and they are 


joined by a wooden bridge of 19 arches ; fo that 


nothing but the harbour parts them; yet they are 
ſeparate corporations. The occaſion this: as dif- _ 
tin& boroughs, they were often quarrelling about 
their privileges, ſo that they were both deprived of 
them by Henry VI. Queen Elizabeth reitored them 


both, on condition that they ſhould make but one 


corporation, and enjoy their privileges in common, 
which has cauſed both to flouriſh. They are go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, &c. The 
freemen of both vote for four burgeſſes, though they 


are 
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are returned as two for each. And the leaſt free- 
holder has a vote, though he be not an inhabitant. 
Weymouth is a ſweet, clean, well-built town 
2 ering its low ſituation), and cloſe to the ſea. 
It has a great many ſubſtantial merchants in it, who 
drive a conſiderable trade, and have a great number 
of ſhips belonging to the town. They carry on, in 
time of peace, a trade with France : they trade alſo 
to Portugal, Spain, Newfoundland, and Virginia ; 
and have a large correſpondence up in the country 
for the conſumption of their returns. The wine 
and Newfoundland trade are both confiderable here 
at Weymouth ; and it has a cuſtom-houſe, and a 
good quay. pa ppp os FF 
Melcomb is, however, the largeſt town, and has 
ſeveral ſtreets full of good houſes, and a ſine market- 
rw: where are two markets on Tueſday and 
Friday. Together, they grow rich, by a great ſea- 
faring trade carried on continually. 

Weymouth, of late years, has been much fre- 
quenied for its commodious ſea-bathing, which it 
furniſhes in a manner ſuperior to any other place in 

this kingdom, The general tranquillity of its bay, 
the clearneſs of the water, the ſofineſs and almoſt 
imperceptible deſcent of its bottom, are fo favourable 
for the purpoſe of ſea-immerſion even to the moſt 
timorous and debilitated, that I do not wonder at its 
being the reſort of many people of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion. It has all the requiſite accommodations which 
are furniſhed by other public places; ſuch as aſ- 
ſembly- rooms, coffee-houſes, billiard-tables, &c. &c. - 
and houſes are daily building for the better accom- 
modation of company, which is found annually to 
_ Increaſe. EW | | 
Without the harbour is an old caſtle, called Sand- 
fort-caſtle ; and over againſt it is Portland-caftle, ſi- 
tuated in the iſle of that name, and the road called 
| | Portland- 
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portland-road, which affords a ſafe harbour for ſhips 
in bad weather. | 
From the iſle of Portland comes our beſt and 
whiteſt free- ſtone, with which, the cathedral of St. 
Paul's, the Monument, and all the public edifices in 


| the city of London, are built: the quarries, 


whence theſe ſtones are dug, are well worth the 
obſervation of a traveller. _ : 

The iſland is indeed little more than one conti- 
nued rock of free-ſtone, about ſeven miles in com- 
paſs ; and the height of the land is ſuch, that from 
this iſland they ſee, in clear weather, above half over 
the Channel to France, though here it 1s very broad. 
The ſea off this iſland, and eſpecially to the weſt of 
it, is counted the moſt dangerous part of the Britiſh 
channel. Due-ſouth, there is almoſt a continued 
diſturbance in the waters, by reaſon of what they 


call two tides meeting; which I take to be no more 


than the ſets of the currents from the French coaſt, 
and from the Engliſh ſhore ; this they call Portland 
Race; and ſeveral ſhips, not aware of theſe cur- 
rents, have been embayed to the weſt of Portland, 


and driven on ſhore on the beach (of which I ſhall 


ſpeak preſently), where they have been loſt. _ 
To prevent this danger, and guide the mariner in 
theſe diſtreſſes, they have ſet up two light-bouſes 
on the two points of that iſland, which are very uſe- 
ful and ſerviceable to ſhips. 1 


This iſland, though ſeemingly miſerable, and 


thinly inhabited ; yet, the inhabitants being almoſt 
all ſtone-cutters, we found there were no very poor 
people among them ; and, when money was collec- 


ted for the rebuilding St. Paul's, they got more in 


this iſland, than in the great town of Dorcheſter. 
In the year 1756, an act paſſed for completing a 


church, the old one being too ſmall and ruinous, 
| the cliff having fallen into the ſea, whereby the 


verge 
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verge of the remaining part thereof was within 36 


feet of the foundation of the church. EE I Ws 
Though Portland ſtands a league from the main 
land of Britain, yet it is almoſt joined by a prodigious 
riff of beach, that is to ſay, of {mall ſtones caſt up by 
the ſea ; which runs from the iſland ſo near the 
ſhore of England, that they ferry over with a boat 
ak. half a ſtone's- 

throw over; and the faid riff of beach ending, as 
it were, at that inlet of water, turns away weſt, and 
runs paralled with the ſhore quite to Abbotſbury, a 


town about ſeven miles beyond Weymouth. 


I name this to explain what I ſaid before of ſhips 


being embayed and loft here; this is when, coming 


from the weſtward, they omit to keep a good offing, 
or are taken ſhort by contrary winds, and cannot 


weather the high land of Portland; but are driven 


between Portland and the main land, and run on 
ore on that vaſt beach n. 
On the inſide of this beach, and between it and 


the land, is the faid inlet of water; which they 


ferry over, as above, to paſs and repaſs to and from 
Portland. This inlet opens at about two miles weſt, 
grows very broad, and makes a kind of lake within 


the land of a mile and a half broad, and near three 
miles in length. At the fartheſt end weft of this 
water is a large decoy, and the verge of the water 


well grown with wood, and proper groves of trees 


for cover for the fowl. In the open lake, or broad 


„is a continued afſembly of ſwans. Here the 


ucks live, feed, and breed ; and the number of 


them is ſuch, that, I believe, I did not fee ſo few as 


7 or 8000. We ſaw ſeveral of them upon the wing, 


very high in the air; whence, we ſuppoſed, they 


flew over the riff of beach, which parts the lake 


from the ſea, to feed on the ſhores. 
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From this decoy weſt the lake narrows, and at 
laſt almoſt cloſes, till the beach joins the ſhore ; 
and ſo Portland may. be ſaid not to bean iſland, but 
part of the continent. f 

And now we came to Abbotſbury, a town anci- 
ently famous for a great monaſtery, and now emi- 
nent for nothing but its ruins. 5 

From hence we went on to Bridport. It conſiſts 
of three principal ſtreets, which are broad and ſpa- 
cious; but were, till of late, ill paved. The build- 
ings were chiefly of ſtone and Flemiſh, but mean. 
However, ſince the year 1720, a great many good 


brick-houſes have been built here, and the ſtreets 


well-paved. The foil being ſtrong and rich, this 
place, and the adjacent pariſhes produce plenty of 
excellent hemp ; and the inhabitants are great artiſts 
in making and twiſting all ſorts of ropes and cables. 
Saturday is its market-day. It is governed by two 
bailiffs, a recorder, &c. and fends two members t 
parhament. 5 
Here we ſaw boats all the way on the ſhore 
fiſhing for mackrel ; which they take in the eaſieſt 
manner imaginable, and in ſuch prodigious plenty, 
that there has been a watch ſet to prevent farmers 
from dunging their land with them, which, it was 
thought, might be apt to infect the air. 
In the year 1722, an act paſſed for reſtoring the 
haven and piers of Bridport, in order to bring it to 
its ancient flouriſhing ftate : for heretofore it was a 
place of great trade and commerce; but, by reaſon 
of a general ſickneſs, which {wept away the greateſt 
part of its moſt wealthy inhabitants, and by other 


accidents, the haven became neglected, and choaked 


with ſands ; the piers fell to ruin, and the town, of 
conſequence, to decay; ſo that there was no ſecurity 
for ſhips that happened to be driven by ſtreſs of wea- 
ther into the deep and dangerous bay, wherein the 

| | haven 


\ 
L 


- 
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haven formerly was, which occaſioned frequent 
ee The act therefore authorizes the bailiffs 
and burgeſſes of Bridport to levy certain tolls on 
divers merchandizes, &c. in order to reſtore the ſaid 
piers, and harbour. However, the act has not yet 
been fully executed. 

From Bridport we came to Lyme, called Lyme- 
Regis. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, &c. and 
returns two members to parliament. | 

In Leland's time it was in good condition ; but 
Camden ſpeaks lightly of its harbour, and as ſerving 

only for — The trade, however, re- 
vived in the reign of king James I. the inhabitants 
ſtriking into a conſiderable trade to Newfoundland, 
France, Spain, and the Straits. It muſt be ſaid, 
that Lyme-Regis has neither creek or bay, road or 
river; yet has an harbour ſo conſtructed, that the 
like is not to be found either in this kingdom or any 
other; and ſeems to be of the inhabitants own con- 
trivance. | 5 8 
Ihe materials for it were vaſt rocks weighed up 
out of the ſea, with empty caſks (at what time we 
know not), which caſks being placed in a regular 
order to a conſiderable breadth, and carried out a 
eat way, ſome ſay zoo yards, the interſtices being 
lled up with har 6 high and thick walls of tone 
were built upon theſe rocks, in the main ſea, and 
ſo thick, that large buildings (among them a hand- 
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ſome cuſtom houſe upon pillars, with a corn- of th 
market under it, and warehouſes) have been erected ACCA1 
thereon. Oppoſite to this, but farther into the ſea, its e 
is another wall of the fame workmanſhip, which ſalt, 
croſſes the end of the firſt, and comes about with a their 
tail parallel to that. But the point of the firſt or (into 
main wall is the entrance into the port, and the | the 

ſecond or oppoſite wall breaking the violence of the the | 
ſea from the entrance, the ſhips go into the baſon, as g 
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and, being defended from all winds, ride there as 
ſecure, as in a mill-pond or wet dock. 

This fingular work, which anſwers the intention 
of a pier, is called The Cobbe ; and for keeping it in 
conſtant repair (which is done at the expence of the 


town, and proves ſometimes very chargeable) there 
are annually choſen two Cobbe-W ardens. 


The unfortunate duke of Monmouth, having with 


him a frigate of 30 guns and two merchant-thips, 
| ty were 
afterwards put to death on the ſpot, and their limbs 


landed here June 11, 1685. Many of his 


hung up in the town. 


Lyme might be ſtrengthened by a fort; but as the | 


walls of the Cobbe are firm enough to carry what 
2 they pleaſe to plant upon them, they did not 
e 


em to think it needful, eſpecially as the ſhore is 
. convenient for batteries ; they have therefore ſome 


ns planted in proper places, for the defence of the 
obbe and the town, | 


Nevertheleſs it ſuffered by the French war in the | 
.'reign of queen Anne; but it has recovered ſince. 


Many handſome ſtone houſes have been lately built 
by merchants reſiding there; and it might be ren- 


dered of much greater importance than it is, if any 


new manufacture could be introduced in the coun- 
try behind it; which is certainly plentiful enough to 
admit not only of one, but of many improvements. 
It is not, however, unlikely, that, if the inhabitants 
of this part recurred to the very arts from which, 


according to the beſt authorities, the town derived 


its exiftence near 1000 years ago, that is, making 
falt, it might very ſpeedily and effeQually anſwer 
their purpoſes, ſince by the help of ſhallow marſhes 
(into which the ſea-water being admitted, the reſt of 


| the work could be eaſily performed oy the heat of 


the ſun, as is done on the oppoſite coaſt of France), 
as good ſalt as any might be produced; for which 
the 
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the place ſeems to be exceedingly well ſituated, an 


to have very commodious advantages, as their con- 
cern an the fiſhery would furniſh an immediate mar- 
ket for all they could poſſibly make. 

Before we leave Lyme-Regis, it may not be ami!; 
to mention, that, notwithſtanding modern as well as 
ancient writers ſpeak of the conſtruction of this port, 
as ſomething very ſingular and extraordinary, yet 
none have propoſed the imitation of it, though there 
cannot be a more pregnant inſtance than this, of the 
poſſibility of making (though it may be in a better 
manner) a port upon almoſt any part of our coaſt, 
where the conveniency of the country required, or 
the opening ſuch a port ſhould appear the moſt 
probable means of improving it ; one or other of 


_ which circumſtances would turn ſuch ports to the 


advantage of moſt of all the maritime counties in 


this iſland. Aﬀterall, Lyme, conſidering the largeneſs 
of it, may paſs for a place of wealth. 


Here we found the merchants began to trade in 
the pilchard — though not to ſo conſiderable a 
degree as 22 do farther weſt; the pilchards ſeldom 
coming up ſo high eaſtward as Portland, and not 
very often ſo high as Lyme. | 

I vifited from hence ſome of the towns in the 
north-weſt part of the country; as Blandford (in the 
road between Saliſbury and Dorcheſter), an handſome 
well-built town, pleaſantly ſeated in a flexure of 
the river, before charming meadows, and rich lands. 
Wood thrives exceedingly here. Indeed this country 
is a fine variety of downs, woods, lawns, arable 


and paſture land, rich vallies, and an excellent air, 


The dry eaſterly winds, the cold northern, and the 
weſtern moiſture, are tempered by the warm ſouth- 
ern ſaline breezes, wafted hither from the ocean. 
But Blandford is chiefly famous for making the 
fineſt bone-lace in England; where they ſhewed me, 
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in my fir viſit to it, ſome ſo exquiſitely fine, as I 
think I never ſaw better in Flanders, France or Ita- 
ly; and which, they ſaid, they rated at above 301. 
% 2 95 

This was the ſtate and trade of the town when I 
was there in my firſt journey; but June 4, 1731, 
the whole town, except 26 houſes, was conſumed 
by fire, together with the church. The conſterna- 
tion of the people was ſo great, and the fire fo tu- 
rious, that few ſaved any goods. 
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An act paſſed in 1732, for the better and more 


eaſily rebuilding of this town, and for determining 
differences touching houſes or buildings burnt down 
or demoliſhed therein; and, as ſeveral wiſe regu- 
lations were made by it, Blandford now makes a 
much better appearance than ever. , 

It is governed by two bailiffs. Formerly it ſent 
two members to parliament; but it has loſt that pri- 


vilege. Antiently it was noted for the manufacture 


of band-ſtrings, as it now is for ſtraw-hats, as well 
as for bone-laces. It is pleaſantly fituated on the 
banks of the Stour; and 1s furrounded with a great 
number of gentlemen's ſeats, and has a good mar- 
ket on Saturdays. 

From Blandford I took a turn to view one of the 
largeſt and moſt ſtately fabricks in the kingdom: I 
mean the houſe belonging to the right honourable 
George Dodington, eſq; afterwards lord Melcombe. 
It is fituated in the pariſh of Gunville, four miles 
from Blandford, and fix from Shafteſbury and Cran- 
born. The houſe, gardens, and park, containing 
about eight miles in circumference, are now called 
Eaſtbury. Fer 


You approach this houſe through a beautiful little 


lawn; and, paſſing — the grand arcade, on 
each ſide of which the offices are ranged, you land 
from a flight of ſteps of 11 feet high, under a 2 
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Doric portico, crowned with a pediment extending 
62 feet, the pillars whereof are 46 feet high ; from 
whence you enter a moſt magnificent hall, adorned 
with many ſtatues and buſts. | 2 5 

The ſalon is one of the fineſt rooms in the king- 
dom, and is beautifully and richly decorated. At 
one end of this ſalon are three noble apartments; 
one hung with crimſon velvet, another with flowered 
velvet, and the third with fatin ; all richly laced 
with gold. At the other end are a drawing-room and 


large dining room. The marble tables in theſe 


rooms are exceedingly curious, and of great yalue; 
they were purchaſed out of one of the Italian 
palaces. ET ide og A bers bs, 
The main body of the houſe extends 1 44 feet, and 
is 95 feet in depth; to which join the arcades, 
which form the great court. This court is 160 feet 
in breadth, in the clear ; and its depth, from the 
houſe to the entrance, is 210 feet. The arcades 
are 10 feet wide. The offices, placed on each fide 
theſe arcades, in the centre of them, extend each 133 
feet, and are in depth 161 feet. The inner court 
of theſe offices are 160 feet by 80, in the clear. 
Beyond theſe, other buildings are carried in the ſame 


line, 50 feet each way, and which form two other 


courts; ſo that the whole front of the building and 
offices extend 570 feet. Theſe buildings being of 


different heights, and the turrets at each corner of 


the houſe, with their Venetian windows, rifing above 
all the reſt, give the whole ſtructure a very grand 
appearance. . OH 

he gardens, to make them equal with the houſe, 
will require a great deal of alteration ; they being 
at firſt- ill laid out. Water is here very much wanting, 
and more plantations of wood would greatly im- 
prove the ſpot. 
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| A little mile diſtant from Blandford, I viſited Mr. 
Portman's cliff, as a curioſity. It is a hill planted in 


a beautiful and ſimple . with many ſtate- 
ly trees. The fine turf and foft moſſy walks, the 
eaſy decline in ſome places, and the ſteep deſcent in 
others, render the whole delightful. It is car- 
ried, in a ſemicircular form, near two miles to- 
wards Blandford, a view of which is preſentcd to the 
eye. But what adds much to the charms of this 
place, is the river Stour, which runs in ſweet 
meanders in the valley below. Upon the whole, it 
is one of the moſt ſuperb and pleaſing ſcenes of the 


| kind Jever ſaw. | 


From Blandford I went weſt to Stourbridge, 


which and the country round, are employed in the 


manufacture of ſtockings : it was once famous for 


making the fineſt, beſt, and higheſt-priced knit 


ſtockings in England; but that trade 1s much decayed 
by the increaſe of the knitting-ſtocking engine, or 


frame, which has deſtroyed the hand-knitting-trade, 


for fine ſtockings, through the whole kingdom. | 

From hence I came to Sherborn, a town of great 
note and antiquity in the Saxon age. | 

Its ſituation is pleaſant, 2 on a declining hill, 
and partly in a vale, and. by its ſouthern expoſture, 
very fertile. The buildings are old, generally of 
ſtone, and not very regular or lofty, having been ſo 
fortunate as to eſcape great fires, to which ſome 
towns owe their regularity and beauty ; but, of late 
years, ſeveral neat houſes have been builtin the mo- 
dern taſte. It is two miles in circumference, and, 
including Caſtleton, it is the largeſt town in the 
county, and the moſt 1 except Pool. 

We have little reaſon to imagine, that this 


3 had any being, or was of any note, in the 


ritiſh or even in the Roman times, as no traces of 
Vol. I. N | either 
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chief ſupport. | 


gives name. It commanded all the adjacent vale on 


_ drained, is converted into a rich meadow and fiſh- 
2 Mr. Coker ſays, that Sir Walter Raleigh 


= his purpo 
the ground, a moſt fine houfe, which he beautified 
with orchards, gardens, and groves, of ſuch variety 


of the old caftle, and is built in form of the letter 


body of water, with a fine ſtone bridge of ſeveral 
_ arches over it, made by the late lord Digby, conſpire 
to make this ſeat one of the moſt yenerable and 


either of theſe people appear in the name of it, nor Shaf 
any barrow, coins, or forts, which ſeem to relate joining 
to them. | DEER 8 | | | over th 

Since the reformation, the cloathing trade is quite bury-p 


loſt; inſtead of which, before 1700, making of hill, a 
buttons, haberdaſhery wares, and Lins hee, em-  whenc 
ployed a great many hands; but theſe branches are 

now removed into the north, and principally to 
Mancheſter. At preſent the markets and fairs, and 
the paſſengers from London to Exeter, &c. are its 


Here was formerly a ftron; caſtle, which ſtood on 
an hill in the eaſtern part of Caſtleton, to which it 


the north and weft, which, being not long fince 


egan very fairly to repair this caſtle; but altering 
2 he built in the park adjoining to it, — 


and delight, that whether you conſider the goodneſs 
of the ſoil, the pleaſantneſs of the ſeat, and other 
delicacies belonging to it, it isunparalleled by any in 
theſe parts.” It ſtands a little north from the ruins 


H. The middle part was ereQed by fir Walter 
Rawleigh, and in one of the windows his arms ſtill 
appear, and this date, 1594. The reſt was built by 
the earl of Briſtol : it is now the ſeat of lord Digby. 
The ruins of the caſtle, fir Walter Raleigh's grove, 
a grove planted by Mr. Pope, and anoble ſerpentine 


beautiful in England. 
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Shafteſbury is alſo on the edge of this county, a4. 
joining to W iltihire, being 14 miles from Saliſbury, 
over that fine down or carpet-ground, called 5-i:\- 


bury-plain. It is ſituated upon the top of ap high 
hill, and which cloſes the plain or downs, and 
whence a new ſcene is preſented ; viz. a proſpect f 
Somerſetſhire and Wiltſhire, where it is all ineloſed, 
and grown with woods, foreſts, and planted hedge- 


row; the country rich, fertile, and populous ; tte 
towns and houſes ftanding thick, and being lar g-, 
and full of inhabitants, and thoſe inhabitants tully 
employed in the richeſt and moſt valuable manufac- 
ture in the world; viz the Englith cloathing, as 


whites, both for the home and foreign trade; on 
which I ſhall be more particular in my return through 


the weſt and north parts of Wiltſhire. To 
Shafteſbury, a few years ago, received ſome im- 
provement from the generoſity of a neighbouring 


| | manger and particularly in a fine plantation on 


e top of Park-hill, which he was fo kind as to in- 
dulge the inhabitants with for a place of walking 


and diverſion ; but attempting, on the ftrength of 
his good offices to the town, to recommerd to them 


one member of parliament our of two, he met not 
with the grateful return he might have expected, 


violence having been done to the very plantation he 
had ſo generouſly devoted to the ſervice and plea- 


fure of the inhabitants. | 
Shafteſbury is a great thoroughfare and poſt road, 
which cauſes it to be much frequented. It has three 


churches. The houſes are moſt of them built with 
free · ſtone It has a very good market on Saturdays, 
"8 Are by a mayor, two aldermen, &c. and 


ſends two members to parliament. 


A few miles from hence is Wardour Caſtle, the 


ſeat of lord Wardour, who has pulled down the oid 
houſe; and is ereing a new one, which, when 
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finiſhed, will vie with the fineſt ediſices in this kin 
dom. In the fame neighbourhood alſo is Font-hill, 
the fine houſe of the late William Beckford eſquire, 
twice lord mayor of London. 5 
We were very deſirous of viſiting Stourton, or, as 
is is ſometimes called Stourhead, the fine ſeat of Mr. 
Hoare; and being now within a few miles of it, we 
did not fail gratifying our. wiſhes; and, paſſin 
_— Mere, we ſoon arrived at this delfghtſul 
place. 


The houſe is built of ſtone, in an oblong form, 


from adefign of Mr. Colin Campbell, the architect of 
_ Wanſtead in Eſſex. It conſiſts of a grand floor be- 


tween a ruſtic baſement and an attic ſtory, and con- 


tains ſome fine rooms and elegant apartments. The 
principal entrance is by a double flight of ſtone-ſteps 
into a very handſome hall, of more than zo feet 
ſquare, adorned with pictures, buſtos, ſtatues, &c. 
from thence croſſing the ſtair-caſe veſtibule you enter 
the ſaloon, a very noble and pleaſing room, 60 feet 
in length, and of a proportionable breadth and 


heighth. It is lighted by three large windows at 


the end, and contains only one door, which is o 
ſite the centre window. On each fide the hall and 
{aloon is a range of very handſome rooms, conſiſti 

of an eating room, library, gallery, and bed-cham- 
ber apartments. The whole is furniſhed in a very 
handſome manner, and is replete with curioſities 


and valuable pictures, ſome of which are matchleſs, 


and of the beſt maſters: the pictures hang by two 
hinges at one fide, which gives an opportunity of 
examining them in a proper light: I never ſaw this 
_ elſewhere. This houſe, while it poſſeſſes a propor- 


tionable grandeur, is a model for the comfortable 
and :convenient diſpoſition of its apartments, 


arrangement of its offices, &c. 
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Frame principal front there is a very pleaſing, 


diverſified proſpe&; but this did not delay us from 


turning through a gate to the right of the houſe into 
z large lawn, whereon is a large ſtatue of the Belvi- 


dere Apollo, at the end whereofa winding ſhady 
walk leads to a very noble avenue of fire-trees, ter- 
minated by a handſome obelifk ; leaving this walk 


and deſcending a ſhort way through a wood, you 


arrive at a-large tent, fixed to the ſpot, and made in 
the form of an eaſtern pavilion. This point com- 
mands a view.of the lake, the pantheon, hanging 


wood, the temple of the Sun, &c. which form a 


ſcene of the moſt poliſhed beauty. Deſcending from 


hence to the ſide of the lake, and croſſing an arm 


of it, by a wooden bridge, conſiſting of one very 
extenſive and lofty arch, from a deſign of Palladio, 
you enter- the bottom of the hanging wood, where 
ſtones, roots, &c. mark the paſlage io the grotto, 


whoſe pebble floor and ivy mantled roof denote it to 


be the grotto of Nature. It receives its light from 
a circular aperture in the roof, from whence the 


wild plants ſuſpend their dropping tendrils, and form 
an arch in the wall, through which the eye catches 
2 part of the lake. In a receſs in the grotto is a mar- 


ble baſon, which is uſed as a cold bath, and is ſup- 
plied by a beautiful dropping ſpring, that diſtills its 
ſlender ſtreams around the marble ſtatue of a ſleeping 
nymph, placed in the interior part of the receſs. In 


the front of the bath, on its marble margin, the fol- 


lowing lines of Mr: Pope are inſcribed: 
Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſtreams I deep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep : 
Ah, ſpare my flumbers, gently tread the cave; 
And drink in filence, or, in filence, lave ! 


Almoſt adjoining is another leſſer grot of the fame 
kind characteriſtically adorned, in which a river god 
P:3- is 
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is ſeen reclining upon an urn, which is actually the 
fountain of the river Stour, whoſe ftream iſſues from 
thence in a clear and copious ſtream, which falls 
immediately into the lake. From this delicious ſpot, 
aſcending by ſteps of rugged ſtone, you paſs through 
a ſkirt of the wood above the grotto, and deſcending 


on the other fide to the verdant banks of the lake, 


you approach the building called the Pantheon, from 
the portico whereof you look back, over the lake, 
to atinely wooded brow, on whoſe declivity the tent 
is placed which I have already mentioned. This 


building is erected on the model of the pantheon at 
Rome, and therefore bears its name ; and, except the 


temple of Concord in lord Temple's gardens at Stow, 


is the moſt ſuperb garden-building in Great Britain 


It contains a rotunda of about 36 feet in diamter, 


which is lighted from its dome, and is adorned with 


ſtatues placed in niches, over which are charaQeriſ- 
tic baſſo relieves. But the principal object in this 
room, is a modern one of Hercules by Mr. Ryſbrock, 


and allowed to be the chef d æuvre of that clelebrated 


artiſt. | | | 

Proceeding to the right from this beautiful ſtrue- 
ture, the eye is ſurprized with a magnificent caſcade 
which falls in very fine breaks into a ſhaggy valley 
on the outhde of the garden, and is ſupplied by the 
overflux of the lake, which, by this means, never 
overflows its banks, and, from the ſupply of the 
river, never ſinks beneath them, but reſerves a con- 
tinual fullneſs. Paſſing onwards, through a ſmall 


ſhrubbery, you aſcend a rude flight of ſteps, irre- 


gularly detached from each other, which conduct you 
through various cells of ore, minerals, ſtone, and 
ſuch rude materials, which form a paſſage into ano- 
ther part of the improvements, which are divided by 
a common road, and receive their communication 
from this rude but well-conſtructed arch. Proceed- 
ing up the hill, whoſe ſteepneſs is alleviated by a 
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meandring path, you arrive at 2 ſhady and thick- 
planted grove, where a root-houſe claims your at- 
tention ; it is well and judiciouſly formed, nor is it 


without the ſolemn accompanyments of eremitical 


ſolitude, the ſkull, and the hour-glaſs. Paſſing 


| from hence along the fide of the hill, the temple c. 


the Sun was the next object of our admiration ; it 
is a very ſuperb edifice, and commands a view not 
only of every thing hitherto deſcribed, but alſo of 
the adjacent country, the park, and Alfred's tower, 


a moſt magnificent object, which will be mentioned 
hereafter. 


Deſcending a fine verdant ſlope from this building, 
by a ſubterranean grot, we paſſed under the road 
over which the rugged arch had before conducted u-, 
and re-entered the principal part of the gardens, near 


a beautiful ſtone bridge of three arches, which is 


thrown acroſs a branch of the lake. From this 
bridge, and a little to the left of it, there is an a 
ſemblage of beautiful objects both near and difſtar::, 
ſuch, indeed, as would demand the pencil of a Claude 
to delineate with any tolerable degree of perfectiot. 
Paſſing from hence through the ſkirts of the wood 

by a Doric building called the temple of Ceres, whoſe 


portico faces the lake, and winding onwards, by an 


aſcending embowered path, we came to a ſmall rufiic 
green-houſe, with parterres and platforms of flowers, 
and ſcented ſhrubs, in a ſmall open garden before it : 
a path from hence leads to the gate through which 
we were conducted to the village, and to our inn. 

Near this gate, on a ſmall jutting point of the 
garden, which is let into the village as it were by a 
funk fence, ſtands a gaudy, enriched, ancient croſs, 
of a conſiderable height, which, ſome years ago, 
ſtood in the city of Briſtol; but, being an obſtruction 
to ſome ee, + improvements in that city, it way 


procured by Mr, Hoare, and brought piecemeal ir; 
et | 


9 | Waggons 


great height. 
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waggons to Stourhead; and, after being repaired and 


richly coloured, it was erected on this ſpot, where 


it is a very contraſting and ornamental object. 
The part of Mr. Hoare's improvement already de- 


ſcribed, is the moſt claffical and poliſhed ſcene in 


this and. But this is not all. We were ſtrongly re- 
commended to vifit Alfred's tower, a very magnifi- 


cent 8 erected on a ſpot which is rendered 
* 


memorable by a victory ſuppoſed to have been there 
gained by that brave, wiſe, and illuſtrious monarch. 
Having procured a chaile for this purpoſe, we pro- 


ceeded, through Mr. Hoare's woods and park, toa 


little building called the Nunnery. It is a Gothic 
deſign, and has ſome good old portraits in its apart- 


ment, and ſerves as a place for occafional dinner and 
tea-drinking entertainments. Its ſituation is very ro- 
mantic. From hence, by a winding road, we aſcend- 
ed the terrace, which is of a great length and breadth, 
and from whence there is the moſt extenſive inland 


proſpe& I ever beheld. At the extreme point, 
which is a bold jutting eminence planted 43 


white brick, * in its dimenſions, and of a very 
t each angle there is a tower, one 
of which contains a circular ftair-caſe, that leads to 


a ſmall room at the top, juſt ſufficient for the plac- 


ing of teleſcopes. From hence there is a proſpect in 
circumference and extent really aſtoniſhing. The 
interior part of the building is open to the top, it 
ſeems to be intended chiefly as an object, and a moſt 
noble one it is. For though it is without any or- 
nament, except the figure of king Alfred in a niche, 


and the inſcription under it, which is over the en- 


trance, and 1s nothing but a lofty wall of brick, with 
the projecting towers of the ſame materials and 
A yet ſuch are the proportions, that it poſ- 
ſeſſes the moſt affecting ſimplieity and natural _ 

eur 


firs, 
ſtands Alfred's tower. It is a triangular building of 
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deur I ever remember to have ſeen in any ſingle 

ſtructure, of any kind or in any country. 
Returning from hence along the terrace, com- 

manding as we paſſed ditferent parts of ſeveral coun- 


ties, we paſſed by the back entrance of the houſe to 


our inn, having made a tour of eight miles within 
the improvements belonging to Mr. Hoare. After 

this long deſcription I ſhall only add, that the moſt 
captivating beauries of nature, the higheſt poliſh of 
art, and the magnificence ariſing from largeneſs of 


domain and extent of proſpect, combine to conſti- 
tute the perfection of Stourhead.. . | 


In my return to my weſtern progreſs, I-paſſed ſome - 


other little parts of Somerſetſhire, as through Evil, 


or Yeoril,. upon the river Ivil; in your to which 
we deſcend a long ſteep kill, called Babyloa-hill ; 


but from what original, I could find none of the 


couatry-people able to inform me. 
Northward, upon an high ſandy hill, by the bank 
of the river Ivil, is a Roman camp, called Cheſterton; 


under which lies the town of Sandy, the Salinz of 
the Romans, where abundance of Roman and Bri- 


tith antiquities have been found, and great quanti- 
ties of coins. RS 

Yeovil is a market-town of good reſort, and ſome 
little cloathing is carried on in and near it. Its prin- 
cipal manufacture at this time is gloves. It deals al- 


ſo in corn, cheeſe, hemp, and all forts of proviſions. 


It cannot paſs my obſervation here, that, when we 
are come this length from London, the dialect of che 
Englith tongue, or the country way of expreſſing 
themſelves, is not eaſily underſtood. It is the fame 
in many parts of England befides, but in none in ſo 
got a degree as in this part. As this way of boorith 

peech is in Ireland called, the brogue upon the 
tongue, fo here it is * jouring. It is not poſſible 
5 to 
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ence is not ſo much in the orthography, as in the 
tone and accent; their abrid ing the ſpeech, cham, 
for I am; chill, for I will ; þ for do on, or put on; 
and deff, for do off, or put of z and the like . 

I cannot omit a ſhort 

coming to a relation's houſe, who was a ſchool- 
maſter at Martock in Somerſetſhire, I went into his 
ſchool to beg the boys, or rather the maſter, a play- 


day. I obſerved one of the loweſt ſcholars was read- 


ing his leſſon to the uſher in a chapter in the bible. 
I fat down by the maſter till the boy had read it out, 
and obſerved the boy read a little oddly in the tone 
of the country, which made me the more atten- 
tive; becauſe, on enquiry, I found that the words 
were the ſame, and the orthography the fame, as in 
all our bibles. I obſerved alſo the boy read it out 


with his eyes ſtill on the book, and his head, like a 


mere boy, moving from fide to fide, as the lines 
reached croſs the columns of the book; his leſſon 
was 1n the Canticles of Solomon; the words theſe : 
LI have put off my coat; how ſhall I put it on? 
I have wathed my feet; how ſhall I defile them?“ 
The boy read thus, with his eyes, as I fay, full 


on the text: 


„ Chay a doffed my coot ; how ſhall I don't? 


chav a waſhed my feet ; how ſhall I moil them?” 


How the dextrous dunce could form his mouth to 
expreſs ſo readily the words (which ſtood right print- 


ed in the book) in his country jargon, I could not 


but admire ; and much more fo, how the maſter 


ſhould patiently hear ſuch jouring. | 
We likewiſe ſee their jouring ſpeech even upon 
the ir monuments and grave-ſtones; as for example 
| 5 | in 
* This reminds us of an old ſtory of a publichn, who wrote 
a moſt common word under his ſign with thirteen falſe ſpel- 


lings in it, viz, eight wrong letters, inſtead of the five right: 
yow2zitch inſtead of uſage, 


„ = — * 
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in ſome of the church yards of the city of Briſtol, I 
ſaw this poetry after ſome other lines— _ 
| And evhen that thou doft hear of Thick, 
Think of the glaſs that runneth quick. 
Another. | | 
Him ſhall never come again to we ; 
But us ſball ſurely one day go to he. 


Fram Evi * " khorn, 
From Evil, or Yeoyil, we came to Crookhorn, 
eee Chard, which immediately brought me in- 


wo. Devonſhire. 5 


& 


It may not be unacceptable here to inſert a general 
a of this large county; which may convey 
to the reader ſome idea of the nature of the ſoil, its 
productions, and the method of improvement, as 


well as the manufactures, and merchandizes, on 


bich the trading part of the inhabitants ſubſiſt. 

The weſtern — of the county bordering on _ | 
wall, and all round the fkirts of Dartmore, as 8 | 
as that large foreſt itſelf, conſiſts of a very coarſe, 
moory, or fenny ſoil, very barren in its nature; 5 
ſome places productive of nothing but a dwarf * 5 
of furze, of little or no value. In this part of tt 1 
county, however, of late years, the quantity of _— 
lage ground, which formerly was coarſe, or ere 
with furze, is very great, owing chiefly to the culti- 


1 | hing 
vation of potatoes. At other places grow nothing 
* a coarſe, ſour kind of paſturage, which 


* I 
he cattle will not feed upon; and therefore it 
— and withers into a ſedge. The ſoil here is gene- 
rally a ſtiff clay, through which the water 3 
ſoak away; this renders it very unhealthy, eſpecial- 
ly to ſheep, which in thoſe ou wy of a — — 
ubj 5 t, which (in wet ſeaſons 
and very fubject to * rot, ( ccecalyz 


r Ä ] 
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eſpecially) deſtroys them in great numbers; and what 


adds to the malady 1s, that neither the induſtry of the 6 


huſbandman (for which this county is deſervedly fa- 
mous), nor any compoſt that has yet been found 
out, will to any purpoſe cure this ſterility. About 
Taviſtock, ' Bideford, and moſt towns by rivers, 
the country is pretty well cultivated. 


The prineipal, and indeed the only profitable re- 
turn, that the inhabitants can make out of thoſe 


ſterile lands, is by breeding black cattle, for which 
they are very well adapted; for here are bred thoſe 


fine oxen, in great numbers, which, by the drovers 


of Somerſetſhire, and thereabouts, are brought up, 

and, in their flat feeding lands, betwixt Bridgwater 
and Wells (which I have ſeen almoſt covered with 
them) fattened fit for Smithfield market, whither they 
drive, and fell them to the Londoners, who have 
not better beef from any other part of the kingdom. 


'The northern parts of the county are of a quite 


different nature from the former; for theſe genera]l: 


comb, and all along the brim o 
Thoſe downs are far from being a luxuriant feeding, 
but are good grazing for theep ; and being well 
dreſſed with lime (which is brought over, here by 

water from Wales, dung, ſand, and other compoſt, 
manured by the indefatigable labour of the inhabi- 
tants, produce tolerable crops of corn. I ſay tolera- 
dle; for though they far exceed the productions in 
Dorſet, Wilts, Hants, &c. (where fluggiſhneſs ſo far 


_ conſiſt of a dry healthy ſoil, eſpecially about Ilford- 
Tche foreſt of Exmore. 


prevails, as to leave nature deſtitute of the leaſt hu- 


man aſſiſlance) the fertility is by no means compa- 
rable to that of the eaſtern and middle parts of the 
county; in the former of which a rich marl in ſome 

arts, and a fertile ſandy ſoil in others, and in the 
| 2 a ſat, ſtrong ſoil of a deep red colour, inter- 
mixed with veins of different kinds of loam, produce 
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cops of corn, and peaſe, of the beſt kind, not 
8 — wo the whos iſland. Neither doth it 


ips; as is evident to a per- 
| toil graſs, and turnips 3 as is el g 
= mr wa pics through any of the _—_ 
holds the fine well-fed _ and mutton wi * 
lentifully ſtor : 
9 eee 
uth, Aſhburton, and all the the 
22 (called the South-hams) * * _ 
di t kind from any of the former; 
enerally of a different kind fre "ag br For Georg 
in mott places very good for arable and paſture, bu 
REES EI She 
ct lies on a ſtratum of marble, = 
— tweak up, and burn into lime; and — 
with dreſs their lands, to their very great improve 


ment. Neither is this all the advantages they make 


| is found 
ſe quarries ; for in many of them is 1 
— which for 1 23 28 2 
tiful veinings, rivals the e 
falls very little, if any thing, ow 1 
Great quantities of this ſtone are ſen 1 
| here they are wrought up for t 
aobleck — At ws places, on this _ 
coaſt, are quarries of ſlates, for covering houſes, « 
this likewiſe of the beſt kind ; which yo not 2 y 
fetched away by land-carriage, to the di * of 10, 
12, and 16 miles, but great quantities of them are 


ſent coaſt - wiſe to all the towns on the Britiſh ſhore ; 


and exported to Holland, Flanders, and other places 
. 5 

| W — . will not, by this deſcription, conclude, 

that the lands in any part of the county 2 all _ 

and the ſame kind. Downs, _ rocks, a — 


| hers of 
of theſe parts, as well as of ſome others 
FD. TA to — the words of Mr, Brice, ſmart 
and ſprightly, beautifully tranſparent, cordially exhilarating, 
and healthily potent,” | 
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grounds, are interſperſed among the beſt lands; as 
there are alſo ſome good arable and paſture amongft 


the moſt deſolate and barren; and whoever loo 


round him, in his own fituation, will know in what 


fenſe to take this-general deſcription®. 1 
On the borders of Dartmore, about two miles 


from Ilſington, ſtand two very high rocks, called 


Heytor-Rocks (i. e. high- rocks); from whence is a 


very extenſive view of Torbay, and the country for 


ſeveral miles round. At a little diſtance from the 
rocks, among an heap of large ſtones, was one about 


eight feet long, two broad, and three and a half 

thick, called the Nut-cracker, ſo equally poiſed, as 

to be moved up and down by the little finger only; 

but this is now thrown down. ON 

In feveral places are found large quantities of very 
good oak-timber, as well as aſh, elm, beech, &c. 


and ſuch of it as grows in places -whence it can be 


conveyed, either by land or water-carriage, to Ply- 
mouth Dock, are there ſerved in for the uſe of his 


—_— navy. 


woollen manufactures take off great quantities in 


charcoal, and yet great quantities are expended in 
common firing (there being no coal raiſed in this 
county), yet the price is ſo low, that the lands, 
where it thrives well, will not generally produce 


more than five ſhillings per acre (communi ). 
The lands in Devonſhire, fave only the foreſt of 
Dartmore, Halldon-hill, and ſome heaths, moors, and 


coarſe downs, of no very large extent (which, for 


the moſt part, are not capable of improvement, even 


ſhould he have health to complete it, may be expected a very 


particular account of the natural hiſtory, produce, cuſtoms, 


&c, of Devonſhire; a work much wanted. 


ppice-wood is fo very plen ö | that although the 


by 


* A deſcription and hiſtory of this county is now writing - 
by, and printing for Mr, Chapple, of Exeter, from whom, 
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by Devonſhire huſbandry), are divided into ſmall in- 


cloſures, and (in places where any ſhrubs will 
row) by quickſet-hedges, banked up four or five 
Fer high with earth. And as the incloſures are 
ſmall, ſo are the farms or tenements in theſe parts, 


even to a very maniteſt inconvenience. For the 


general method here is, for gentlemen to leaſe out 
the tenements of their manors for 99 years, deter- 
minable on three lives; taking fines for ſuch leaſes, 
and reſerving no more than about a ſhilling in the 
pound of the yearly value. 

I ſhould have mentioned, that in my way from 


_ Chard I paſſed through Axminſter, a pretty conſide- 
rable market-town, and the firſt in the county of 


Devon. The great weſtern road to London goes 
through this town. Here my curioſity led me to go 
into the church, and view the monuments of the 
Saxon princes (or rather the biſhop of Sherburn, and 
two dukes) who were flain at the battle of Bruna- 


durgh in that neighbourhood, fought by king Athel- 
ſtane with ſeven 5 7 


aniſh princes; over whom he ob- 
tained the victory, in a field thence called King's 
Field to this day. The monuments of thoſe Saxon 
worthies were under arches in the walls of the 
church, two of which have been lately filled up. 
Here, in memory of the victory, king Athelſtane 
founded a minfter for ſeven prieſts, which in after- 
a ere reduced to two; hy whom a portion of 
| nnd was allotted, called Prieſt-aller, which, with 
the perſonage, now belongs to two prebendaries of 
the church of York. 8 
Ford- abbey, inthis neighbourhood, was heretofore 
a ſtately fabric, lofty, and very magnificent, adorned 
with curious carvings and embeliſhments of the 
Gothic kind, fome of whoſe beauties ſtill remain, as 
may be ſeen in a print by Mr. Buck, which will be 
the means of conveying ſome idea of them to poſte- 
ä | _ mity;5 
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rity; who would otherwiſe be left totally unae-- 
quainted with this amazing fine ſtile of architecture, 
as the devouring hand of Time will undoubtedly. 


deſtroy them, and it is not likely that any more ſuch 
will ever be built. 5 


Near Axminſter lies Kilmington, quaſi Kill-men- 
_ town from the great ſlaughter there made at the ba- 
tle before - mentioned; and Membury, i. e. Maimburgh, 
re ſent to be 
relieved; now famous for the befl Devonſhire cheeſe. 

The ſame road I was-before in brought. me from 


whither the maimed in that batt] 


Axminſter to Honiton. | 


This is a large and beautiful market-town, very 
populous and wel]-built ; it returns two members to 
parliament; and is ſo very remarkably paved with 
ſmall pebbles, that on both ſides the way a little 
channel is left ſhouldered up; ſo that it holds a ſmall : 
ſtream. of fine clear running water, with a little 


ſquare dipping-place left at every door; by which 


means every family in the town has a clear clean- - 
running rivulet (as it may be called) juſt at their 
own door. This was the condition of Honiton when 
I was laſt there; but it was ſince unhappily altered, 
Gabe out in 
the town on the 19th of July, 1747, about three in . 


by a ſudden and dreadful fire, which 


the afternoon, and continued raging till 4,next morn- 


ing; whereby near three quarters of the town were 
| — to aſhes, notwithſtanding the conveniency of 


water which I haye mentioned at each door; for the 
calamity was-ſo-ſudden, and the flame ſo violent, 


augmented by a ſtrong wind, that it extended itſelf 
ſeveral ways at once; to the utter ruin of many 


hundreds of poor laborious inhabitants ; ſuch as 
weavers, combers, &c. very few being able to fave 
any part of their houſhold-furniture, or working- 
tools, their only means of ſubſiſtence ; beſides the 
great Joſs in woollen, linen, mercery, 2 
other 
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ether goods, to the amount of ſeveral thoufand' 
pounds. 


8 7 - : and 

This town is much employed in lace- making; an 
RE. we ſee the firſt of the 1 - | oo | 
rade eri . 

vonſhire ; a trade too great to eſeri r 
t this whole county, which is 
— ſt pa ary Shar wt in 1 Yorkſhire ex- 
= | full of great 3 
wns ſo full of people, and thoſe people 0 
erally oh loyed E trade and manufactures, 
— be equalled in England. A 
Honiton ſtands in the beſt and pleaſanteſt part o 
the whole county ; and I e wy 1 5 
| n who travel this road, that if they ob- 

der eur ha at Honiton for half a mile, till they 
__ the hill, and to the very entrance into 
Honiton, the view of the country is the moſt beau- 


ful Tandſcape in the world; and I do not remember 


ike in any one place in England. It is obſerv- 
3 he abs of this town was kept originally 


on the Sunday, till it was changed by direction of 


. from Honiton they have a beautiful 


proſpect almoſt all the way to Exeter, which is 16 


t ment] lace, 

iles. Af iles from the firſt mentioned place, 
_—_ hi 23 is a ſeat belonging to ſir George 
Vonge, bart. It is called Eſcott, is pleaſantly ſitu- 


ated, and has a good appearance. 


left-hand of this road lies the town of 
2880 , fo called, as ſome ſay, e = 
ver Otter, and that from the otters formerly -m | 
in it. This town was given by king Edwa 4 4 
Confeſſor to the church of St. Mary at Roan 3 
mandy; but was aſterwards bought by Grane - » 
biſhop of Exeter; who made of it a quarter col "ge 
in * III. and therein placed dee Rn. 
with other miniſters, to whom he gave t 3 
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manor, pariſh, tythes, fines, ſpiritual profits, &c. 
which amounted to 3041. 2s. 10d. yearly. 


PFrom hence we came to Exeter, the capital of the 


county of Devon, a city which hath often changed 
its name; for it was the Pen Caer, and Caer-Eſke of 
the Britons ; the * of the Romans; the Iſca of 


Ptolomy; the Iſca-Damnoniorum of Antonine; the 
Exanceſter of the Saxons, which was afterwards ab- 


þreviated to Exceſter and Exeter. From the great 


number of monks there, it had for ſome time the 


name of Monkton ; but at length, from that large 
river which waſhes its walls, and bear the name of 


Ex, it retains that of Exeter. 


with a ſtone wall (which full remains intire) by 


king Atheiftane ; and was for ſome time the ſeat of 


the Weſt Saxon kings. 


That the Romans were here is highly probable, 
among other proofs, from their coins, that have been 


dug up at diyers places ; in particular, a gold one of 


Nero, at Exeter; one of 'Theodoſius, near Farnſtaple; | 


ſeveral filyer ones of Severus, and other emperors ; 
but eſpecially from a great quantity of them dug up 
about 4o years fince at Exeter, within the cloſe, to- 

ether with the urn in which they were buried, I 
bo a great number of thoſe, ſome of which were of 


filver ; but the greateſt part of them were a mixture 


of tin and copper. They had the impreſſion of Gor- 
dianus, Philippus, and other emperors. | 


King Athelſtane founded here a monaſtery to St. 


Mary and St. Peter, for monks of the order of St, 


Benedict. The chapel of St. Mary, now fitted up 


for a library, and furniſhed with a pretty large num- 


ber of books (which formerly 


were arranged in a 


confuſed, but are now placed in proper order), is the 


very eaſtermoſt part of the cathedral, and was, 
doubtleſs, the firſt beginning of that now handſome 
fabric. King Etheldred founded alſo, with 2 
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eloſe, an houſe for Monks, and another for Nuns. 


Divers other religious houſes, as the priories of 
St. James, St. Nicholas, St. Jobs Baptifl, the Grey 
Friers, &c. were the work of after-ages. 4 
The walls are in tolerable repair, and make a 
walk round the city, with the pleaſure of ſeeing a 
fine country on oppoſite hills, full of wood, rich 

ound, orchards, villages, and gentlemen's houſes. 
; prom theſe may be reckoned, Mount Radford, the 


fine ſeat of John Baring, eſq. Cleave, a good ſeat 


belonging to the family of Northmore ; Wear, an 


handſome ſeat of William Spier, eſq. The Retreat, 
Orme, Eſq; . with 
ong ſtreet, 


ſeveral others. This place has one very 


called High Street, broad and ſtraight. The houſes 
are ſpacious, commodious, and not inelegant. This 
ftreet is full of ſhops well furnithed, and all forts of 

' trades look briſk. The pope are induftrious and 


courteous ; the fair ſex here are truly fair, as well 
as numerous; their complexion, and venerally — 


nair, ot a fair caſt; they are genteel, of eaſy car- 


riage,.and good mien. 

here has been of late a vaſt increaſe of build- 
ings within and without the city. The very ſitua- 
tion renders it clean, dry, and airy. The foil thither 
from Honiton is rather ſandy. than ſtony. In Dr. 


Muſgrave's garden, an Lead of the empreſs Julia 


Domna, of a Coloſſean fize, was dug up. The head- 


dreſs is ſuitable to thoſe times ; and neither the man- 


ner nor carving are deſpicable, though the graver 


bas not done it juſtice. It is the nobleſt relique of 
Britiſh antiquity which we know of this fort ; it is 
21 inches from the top of the attire to the chin, 


and belonged to a ftatue of 12 feet proportion, 
originally ſet upon ſome temple or palace. There 
is alſo an inſcription of Camillus. 1 
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This county remarkably abounds with perſons af- 
flicted with the gout ; which is attributed to the cuſ- 
tom of dreſſing the lands with lime, and the great 


uſe of cyder, eſpecially among the meaner people. 


In the northern angles, and higheſt ground of this 


city, ſtands Rougemont Caſtle, once the reſidence of 
the Weſt Saxon monarchs, afterwards of the duke 
of Cornwall, and others. It is of a roundiſh figure, 


contains a new, large, and noble affize-houſe for the 


county of Devon, and a chapel built by the counteſs 
of Devon in 1270, which is - tiers ee 

it has been opened for the above houſe) by a high 
wall, and formerly had a deep ditch, now filled up, 


with a rampire of earth parallel to the top of the 
wall, forming a terrace, part of which is. ſtill re- 


maining, The wall, overlooking the city ahd coun- 


try around, affords a delightful proſpect, and from 


the north tower thereof the view is unrivalled. 


| The bridge over the Ex is new and handſome, of 
_ conſiderable length, and will, when finiſhed, have 
coſt 18 or 20,p00l. In the Guildhall are the pic- 


tures of king George II. of general Monk, of the 


princeſs Henrietta Maria, youngeſt daughter of : 


Charles I. who was born here : as alſo thoſe of 
lord Camden, John Tuckfield, eſq; and of John 
Heath, eſq; lately reeorder of this city, a man 
greatly eſteemed for his merit and abilities. : 

The biſhop's ſee of this weſtern dioceſe hath had 


ſeveral removes; for it was firſt at Bodmyn for the 


county of Cornwall, and fince that at Taunton for 
this county. Afterwards both were joined, and 
placed at Crediton. And laſtly, about the year 


1049, king Edward the Confeſſor, and his queen 
Edyth, inthroned Leofricus (who had been three 


years biiliop of Crediton) into the ſee of Exeter, in 


the following very ſolemn manner: 
9 | On: 
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On the-ſouth-fide of the high altar, in the ca- 


ſons af. "thedrAl, were erected (and are there ſtill to be ſeen 
he cuſ- perfect as when firſt made) three ſeats, or al- 
e great coves, adorned · with Gothic carving, to the height 
people. of about 25 feet, which are ſupported with braſs 
of this. . pillars; in the middle of theſe was the biſhop in- 
ence of Ralled by the king and queen. The form of words 
e duke us: Ya „„ 
for the | Edward, taking Leofricke bye the riphte 
ounteſs FR gd Edythe my _ . 4 lefte, doe inſtalle 
where - hym the fyrſle and moſt famous Byſchoppe of Exon, 
à high wythe a grate deſyre of a ce of hee to all 
ed up, ſuch as ſhall furder and encreaſe the ſame; but wythe 
of the a fearful and execrable curſe on all ſuch as ſhall 
ill re- diminiſh or take any thynge from it. 
coun- | . | 
| from The church may be ſaid to have been any Xp 
. * years in building. Its foundation is by ſome ſai to 
me, of have been firſt laid by king Athelſtan in 932. Leofric 
have carried on the edifice. WilliamWarleweſt, however, 
+ oY is generally fuppoſed to have laid the foundation of 
f the the preſent choir in 1312 ; but, if the three ſtalls 
er of , before mentioned were. uſed at the inftalment of 
fe of Leofric, as above, it muſt have been at leaſt partly 
John built ſixty years before. Biſhop Chicheſter, inſtalled 
—_— 1128, according to ſome, may be ſuppoſed to have 
8 finĩſhed the choir. John the Precentor made addi- 
u had tions, which Henry Marſhall, his ſucceſſor, finiſhed. 
r the Peter Quivel, in 1 284, began the nave of the church. 
n for In about 1 340, biſhop Grandiſon began the two laſt 
and arches in the weſt end, and finiſhed it ſo far as to 
4998 cover the whole roof in 1369. Biſhop Brentingham 
Jueen | and others made additions; and Peter Courtenay, then 
thr _ biſhop of Exeter, afterwards of Winchefter, com- 
r, in pleted the north tower in 1485, and very remarkable 
0 it is to ſee the uniformity with which it was carried 
B: | | | 


on; 
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on; for nobody can diſcover the leaſt incopgruity 
in the parts; ſo much is it like the workmanſhip 
of one and the ſame architect. 
A noble 
of the nobility, gentry, and the clergy, of the dio- 
ceſe, has lately been put up at the weſt end of the 
church, and does great honour to the taſte and exe- 
cution of that ingenious artiſt. Mr. Picket, of York, 
the ſtainer and painter. The eaſt window alſo is 
of painted glaſs, and is, as well as many others in 
this church, worthy of notice. . 

In one of the towers of this magnificent piece of 
antiquity, is a very large bell . pounds 
weight, which is 2500 pounds weight more than 
Tom of Lincoln; and in the other, the largeſt ring 
of (ten) bells in the kingdom. An organ of very 

good workmanſhip, and ſupported by a tetraſtyle of 
| Beautiful Gothic columns, ſtands where the before- 
mentioned partition-wall did. The largeſt pipes in 
this inſtrument are of a great length, b 5 inches in 
diameter; which is ſaid to be two inches more than 
thoſe at Ulm, which is ſo famed for its largeneſs. 

The well-finithed alcove of wooden work for the 
| biſhop, and the pulpit, and pews of the like, in the 
nave or body of the church, together with the neat 
marble font, and the fine ſuit of gilt plate for the 
_ communion ſervice, are all that I Hall further add 
about the grave and well - adapted ornaments and 
furniture of this church. 


To complete this deſcription with a circumſtance 


which, I think, ought by no means to be paſſed over: 
the ſolemnity, decency, and affecting harmony, with 
which the ſervice, and muſic, vocal and inſtrumental, 
is generally performed, by the choral vicars, or- 
ganiſts, and choriſters; and (which is well-worthy 
of imitation) the numerous r A e. which, 


winter and ſummer, attend the daily prayers at fix in 
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the morning; and their grave and pious behaviour 
there; I ſay, all this together, readers this cathedral 


a glory to the dioceſe, the envy of other choirs, and 


the admiration of ſtrangers. In the Cloſe, in which 
this church is ſituated, is a ſpace of great area, en- 
.cloſed with rails and poſts, and planted with rows 


of trees ; around which area are many handſome 


houſes, and within the rails many agreeable public 
walks. 


The late reverend Dr. Alured Clarke, who was 


promoted to the deanry of this church, anne 1740, 


was a great benefactor to it, and, we may ſay, to the 
— and, in them, to the kingdom, in 


and Weſtminſter; one of the moſt laudable cha- 


rities that ever was ſet on foot. 


His firſt work was to alter and repair the deanry- 


"houſe ; which his predeceſſors had negleQed ; and 


this he completed within the firſt nine months of his 
inſtalment, at the expence of about 800 1. 

Before this was perfected, viz. in the ſpring of 
1741, he drew up and publiſhed the propoſal for 
founding the hoſpital aboveſaid, for ang, ung, 
and curing the ſick and lame poor of the county 
and city ; all ranks and parties of men fell into the 


laudable deſign. 2 


Beſides the ancient buildings of a public nature, 
in the city of Exeter, there are the chapter-houſe, 
and cloiſters ; the biſhop's palace, the houſes be- 

longing to the dean, the chancellor, treaſurer, and 
other dignitaries of the church ; the Guildhall, the 
walls, and gates of the city, with thoſe of the caftle, 
and the cloſe ; the hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt, 
19 pariſh-churches within the city and liberties 
thereof, the bridge over the river Ex, to which may 
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be added, ſome chapels and alms-houſes, yet ſtand- 
ing, and the ruins of divers others; which are mo- 
numents of the piety of their founders, and the im- 
piety of thoſe who neglect them. 
odern buildings of a public nature in this city 
are, the caſtle, the bridge, the cuſtom-houſe, and 
the hoſpital; beſides which are a work-houſe for the 
poor, which is ſpacious, pleaſant, and well con- 
trived ; a large and well-built new meeting-houſe 
belonging to the Preſbyterians ; the elegant build- 
ing called Bedford Circus ; the mayoralty-houſe, 


and ſeveral houſes belonging to the dignitaries of oy 


the cathedral church. 


This city returns two members to parliament : its 


civil government is by a mayor, aldermen, and 
commoen-council ; a recorder, ſheriff, four bailiffs, 
a chamberlain, and town-clerk, who are attended by 
a ſword- bearer, who wears the cap, and carries the 
ſword given by Henry VII. before them to church, 
and on all public proceſſions; four ſerjeants at mace, 
and as many ſtaff-bearers; the former in gowns, and 
the latter in lĩveries, with badges; and, which adds 
not a litle to their ſplendor, they keep a band of 


| four muſicians in conſtant pay. 


There are, moreover, 13 companies of incorpo- 
rated trades, who, on public occaſions, and on 
holy-days, walk in the mayor's train, dreſſed in 
gowns, each company having a beadle in a laced 


cloak, bearing the enſigns of their ſeveral nn, | 


to uſher them. The inhabitants are well fupplied 

with water. BE ND 

The river Ex was heretofore, in its main ftream, 
navigable to the walls of the city ; but, on a dif- 
_ ference between the mayor, and the then earl of De- 
von, 2 a very trifling occaſion, viz. 
which of their purveyors ſhould be firſt ſerved with 
a pot of fiſh aa reared, cats 
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ſelf by choaking the mouth of the river, and by 
making weirs with timber, ſand, &c. thereby intire- 
ly ruining the navigation thereof farther up than 
Topſham. And ſo great were the power and obſti- 
nacy of the earl at that time, that, though the c1- 


| tizens obtained a decree in equity for their relief, it 


was never executed. Ns oe 
To remove this inconvenience, the inhabitants, 
about 70 years fince, by the aid of an act of parlia- 
ment, at a great expence, perfected a work, which had 
been begun about 100 years before. They cut a new 
channel for the water, croſs which they placed 
fluices, or 1 — through the lowermoſt of 
thoſe gates, they let in the flowing tide, the ebb of 
which immediately ſhuts the gate, and that keeps up 


a body of water for about two miles, ſufficient to 
carry up the veſſels ſo far in their way; at which 
place another of thoſe gates ſhuts, after the veſſel is 


paſt it, by capſterns there fixed for that purpoſe. It 
muſt be conſidered, that the floor of the dyke is thus 
far on a level, and conſequently the water of an e- 
qual depth, without the inconvenience of any cur- 
rent, the lower fluice being ſhut up as before. 
The whole declivity, from the quay at Exeter to 
the lowermoſt floodgate at Topſham, which gives the 


river its current, is about eight or ten feet, all which 


is funk at once here, above this ſecond fluice ; and 
therefore, in order to bring up ſhips over this fall, it 
was neceffary, that a third flood-gate ſhould be 
added; which is accordingly done at about 200 feet 
from the former. And now, the ſhip being between 
theſe two flood-gates (the lower being kept thut), 
the uppermoſt of the two is opened, — by this 

means the water between them raifed to a level 
with that of the remainder of the dyke above; and 
the ſhip, by this contrivance, floats freely over the 
riſing ground ; and thence on the freſh water (for 
i Q the 
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on is an handſome and exceedingly wel 
cuſtom-houſe, as well as other public offices. 
Above this quay, is a riſing high tenter-ground, 
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the tide is of no farther uſe) for about two miles 
more, which brings her to the head of the works 
(which has ſometimes a very grand and pictureſque 
appearance in the fall), where is another flood-gate; 
and this ponds the whole river, ſo as to throw the 
waſte water, over a ftrong ſtone weir, into its natu- 
ral channel. The water, ſo kept back by this upper 


| fluice, and the weir, makes a ftagnant pool above; 


and here the veſſels lie at their moorings, and un- 
load at a large quay, (adjoining to the city), where- 
ſituated 


ealled The Friers, open to the ſouth and weſt, on 
which is a fine terrace walk. The proſpe& from 


this ground is both beautiful and extenſive. 


Beyond this, and three miles lower on the river 
Ex, is Topſham, a very pleaſant, large, and well- 
built town. It has a very good ws, which is waſh- 


ed by the tide, and on which there is a good proſ- 


pect. Veſſels too large for going through the haven 
to Exeter, load and unload here. The road between 
this town and Exeter is remarkably pleaſant, and 
many gentlemen's ſeats adjoin thereto. 

Near the mouth of the river Ex, on the weſt banks 
thereof, is Powderham caſtle, now, and for man 
ages paſt, the feat of a family of Courtenays, del. 


cendants from the earls of Devon of that name; the 


preſent poſſeſſor being the right honourable viſcount 
Courtenay. This feat, built in the manner of a caſ- 


tle, was the work of Iſabel, the daughter of Baldwin 


de Rivers, and widow of William de Fortibus, in 
the reign of King Henry III. 


Halldown is a pretty large, dry, healthy common, 


of about ſeven miles in length, and about three in 
breadth, which, though in itſelf a very flinty barren 
foil, yet is its ſituation ſo delightful from its height, 
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the open proſpect both by ſea and land ſo engaging, 


and the whole circuit thereof ſo adapted to rural re- 
creations, that the like number of gentlemen's ſeats, 
as lie round the Tkirts thereof, within ſo little com- 
paſs of ground, is not to be met with at any place 
that I know of, except about London. Among thoſe 
ſeats may be reckoned Mamhead, a fine one belong- 


ing to lord Liſburn, which commands an extenſive 
| - Ig and has fine plantations adjoining; Halldon 
ouſe, 


the very handſome ſeat of Robert Palk, eſq; 


buile on the plan of the Queen's palace; White way, 


an handſome ſeat belonging to Montague Parker, 
eſq ; Ugbrook, a fine ſeat of lord Clifford's, &c. On 
this common the annual races are run; and under- 
neath it, in the road to Plymouth, is Chudleigh, a 
market town of ſome note. 335 
Exeter is particularly famous ſor two things; 


| which we ſeldom find united in the fame town; viz. 


That it is full of gentry, and yet full of trade and 
manufaQures. It is likewiſe celebrated for having 
ſtood ſeveral fieges, and one ſucceſsfully againſt the 
inſurgents in the time of Kett's rebel lion in Norfolk, 
when the behaviour of the Exonians was extolled at 
the expence of the town of Norwich. | 

The ſerge-market, held here every week, is very 


well worth a ftranger's ſeeing ; and, next to the 


Brigg market at Leeds in Yorkthire, is the greateſt 
in England. The exports of this city are eftimated 
at upwards of 1,000,000 I. annually. FO | 


The Ex, or Eſk, is a very conſiderable river, and 


the principal in the whole county ; and by the con- 


| trivance we have mentioned, ſhips of 150 tons now 


come up to the city. 

Exeter drives a very great correſpondence and trace 
with Holland and Germany; as alſo directly to Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Italy; ſhipping off vaſt quantities 
of their woollen manufactures; which are made not 
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only in and about Exeter, but at Crediton, Honiton, 
Culliton, St, Mary Ottery, Newton-buſhel, Aſhbur- 
ton, Tiverton, Cullumpton, Bampton, and almoſt 
every part of the county. 

On the north fide of the caſtle, upon the ground 
called Northernhay, are ſeveral beautiful public 


walks, one of which extends almoſt round one fourth 
part of the city, and is partly on the ſummit of a pre- 


cipice or mound of great ſteepneſs. Here are groves 
and rows. of trees ſo planted as to make ſome of theſe 


walks agreeable in every ſeaſon of the year. The 


aſſize-houſe has an handſome back front, facing 


nearly the centre of this pleaſure-ground. The 


chamber, to whom Northerhay belongs, have ſpared 
no expence of improving, and have given the whole 
ſuch a beautiful and diverſified appearance, as is not 


to be found, in greater perfection, in any part of the 


kingdom. 


About eight miles north of this city, and in a very 
fertile part of Devonſhire, is Crediton, above-men- 
tioned, one of the largeſt and moſt antient towns in 


this county. It is a place of great note for the ma- 
nufactory of ſerges, and ſends weekly to Exeter at 
leaſt 14 or 1500. In 1743, a fire conſumed upwards 
of 460 dwelling-houles in this town; another fire 
alſo happened here a few years ſince, which deſtroy- 
ed a great number of houſes. Ateach time the loſs 


was very conſiderable, and the diſtreſſes very great. 


Near this town is Creedy, an handſome ſeat of fir 


John Davie, bart. Little Tulford, a fine ſeat of 
Henry Tuckfield, eſq; Downs, a ſeat of the late John 
Buller, efq; and ſome others. | 


But I ſhall take the northern part of this county 


in my return from Cornwall, and muſt now lean to 


the ſouth coaſt ; for, in going on, we in reality go 
ſouth-weſt. 18 5 | „ 
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About 23 miles from Exeter, and through New- 
ton-buſhel, a large market-town, we 5 into the an- 
cient town of Totneſs, on the river Dart. It was 
formerly of great. note, and ſtill is a pretty good town, 


and has ſome trade; but has more gentlemen in it 


than tradeſmen of note. They have a fine ſtone 
bridge here over the river; which, being within ſe- 


ven or eight miles of the ſea, is large, and the tide | 


flows 10 or 12 feet at the bridge. Here we had the 


diverſion of ſeeing them catch fiſh, with the aſſiſt- 


ance of a dog; in this manner: on the ſouth fide of 
the river, and on a flip, or-narrow cut or channel, 


made on | as wk ſtands a corn-mill ; the mill-tail, 
0 


or floor for the water below the wheels, is wharſed 
upon either fide with ſtone, above high-water mark, 
and for above 20 or 3o feet in length below it, on 
that part of the river towards the fea. At the end 
of this wharfing is a grating of wood, the crofs-bars 
of which ſtand 4 inward, ſharp at the end, ard 


pointing towards one another, as the wires of a 


mouſe- trap. | 


When the tide flows up, the fiſh can with eaſe ga 


in between the points of theſe croſs-bars ; but, the 
mill being ſhutdown, they can gono farther upwards; 
and, when the water ebbs again, are left behind, not 


being able to paſs the points of the grating, which, 
like a wire mouſe-trap, keeps them in; fo that they 


are left at the bottom with about a foot, or a foot 
and a half water. We were carried thither at low- 
water, where we ſaw about 50 or 60 ſmall falmon, 
from 17 to 20 inches long, which the country-people 
called Salmon Pea]; and to catch theſe, they throw 
in a net on an hoop, at the end of a pole, the 
pole going croſs the hoop, which, in ſome places, 
they call a ſhove-net. The net being fixed at one 
end of the place, they put in a dog (which is 
taught his trade beforehand) at the other end, and 
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he drives all the fiſh into the net ; ſo that onl 
holding the net fil] in its place, the man r 


up two or three and thirty ſalmon peal at the firſt 


time. 5 | | 
Of theſe we had fix for our dinner, for which 


they aſked a ſhilling only; but, for ſuch ſized fiſh, 


and not ſo freſh, I have ſeen 6s. 6d. each given at 


a London fiſh-market, whither they are ſometimes 


brought from Chicheſter by land-carriage. They 
have alſo delicate trouts here. 

This exceſſive plenty of good fiſh (other proviſions 
being cheap in N makes the town of Tot- 
neſs a very good place to live in; eſpecially for ſuch 
as have large families, and but ſmall eſtates ; and 


many ſuch are faid to come into thoſe parts on pur- 


pole for ſaving money. Totneſs is a borough by pre- 


ſeription, and the moſt ancient in the county; it be- 


ing incorporated by king John, with a —_ 14 


burgh-maſters, a recorder, &c. &c. It was formerly 


walled in, and had four gates, but only the ſouth- 
* and ſome parts of the reſt are now remaining. 
ere is a ſpacious church, with a fine tower and 
four pinnac les, each about go feet high, a town-hall, 
and a ſchool-houſe. | 
About ten miles north of Totneſs lies Aſhburton, 
a good market-town, and thoroughfare from Exeter 


to Plymouth; it ſends two members to parliament. 


This is one of the four Stannary towns for the coun- 
ty of Devon, and lies eight or ten miles from the fo- 
reſt of Dartmore. This is alſo an ancient borough 
by 2 and is governed by a portrieve, 
choſen yearly, who is the returning officer. It has 


an handſome church, in form of a cathedral, with a 
tower 21 feet high, and a ſpire of lead. The prin- 
|  cipal trade of this town, and indeed of many of the 

towns and villages in the county, is in the woollen 


manufacture. 
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The three other Stannary towns are, Taviſtock, 
Plympton, and Chagford, the laſt of which is a very 
oor inconfiderable place: both Taviſtock and 
lympton ſend members. to parliament. Plympton is 
much decayed, but is ftill a pron deer town, and 
has one very good inn, and ſeveral other good houſes. 
The increaſe of Plymouth has cauſed the decay of 
this place. It was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 
under a mayor, recorder, eight aidermen, &c. It has- 
the beſt free-ſchooi in the county, being endowed 
with lands to the amount of 100Y. a year, and built 
on ſtone pillars-in 1664, by fir John Maynard, one 


of the truſtees of Elizeus Hele, of Cornwood, efq; 


who gave 1500). a year to ſuch uſes. : 
And now having mentioned this court of Stan- 
nary, it may not be improper to give a further 
deſcription of it. 3 

By divers charters granted to the tinners by king 
Edward I. &c. the court is to be held at Crockeren- 
Torr, a noted hill and rock in the middle of the 
foreſt, far diſtant from any houſe ; the lord war- 
den of the ſtannaries 1s ihe judge of this court, on 
whoſe ſummons the jurors appear, who are generally 
gentlemen within the juriſdiction. I had my infor- 
mation from a gentleman, who, if I miſtake not, 
told me, he had ſerved as juror; and that, when the 


earl of Bath was lord Warden, and held a court 


there, he was attended by 3o0o gentlemen well 
mounted. 55 
At this deſolate place (where no refreſhment ĩs to 
be had, but what the company bring with them, no 
ſhelter from the weather, nor any thing to fit upon 
but moor-ſtones) the court is called ; but then the 
next act of the ſteward is to adjourn to one of 
the ſtannary towns (uſually Taviſtock), and the 
company immediately make the beſt of their way 


thither, | 
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At this court, in former times, when the tin- 
mines in this county were in a flouriſhing ſtate, a 


great deal of buſineſs was diſpatched ; the price of 


the tin was fixed, differences in relation to the 
works adjuſted, and acts made for regulation of 


every thing relating thereto, Several preſentments of 


the jurors are printed ; and this meeting is uſually 
called, The parliament for the Stannaries; the place 
of meeting in the foreſt, The Parliament-houſe; and 
the preſentment of the jurors, Acts of Parliament. 
 Thediſcontinuing the court here is complained of, 


as the regulations neceſſary to be made in it would, 


it is imagined, be of ſome conſequence. 


At Lydford, now an obſcure village, (though for- 


merly of ſome note, and a walled town) near the 
Moor, is the priſon, where parties offending againſt 
their ſtatutes were uſually put: but this, which bs a 
dark deep dungeon is now (as leaſt it was a few 
years ſince) almoſt filled up with rubbiſh. Offenders 
are detained in the diſmal hole for a month, and 
ſometimes even a year, which being deemed as bad 
as death itſelf ſeems to have given riſe to a ſayin 
here, that it is Lydford law, to execute the crimi 


firſt, and try him afterwards. 


At this place 1s a bridge over the river Lyd, near- 


Iy level with the road; the water underneath, run- 


ning through the rock in a channel nearly 9o feet 
deep, can hardly be ſeen. The appearance of this 
place is ſome what frightful. - 7 
About a quarter of a mile from hence, a rivulet, 
which runs into the river Lyd, forms a very remark- 


able cataract, by a fall of 245 feet over a ſteep rock. 


The lope of this rock, for the firſt 95 feet from the 


head, makes an angle with the horizon of 45 de- 


grees, and then projecting a very little, the re- 


mainder runs 150 feet, in a direction which makes 


an angle with the perpendicular confiderably 2 
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than 45 degrees; ſo that the perpendicular of this 
caſcade is 200 feet at leaſt. This wonderful fall of 
water fills the air all around the bottom with ſuch an 


atmoſphere of aqueous particles, and puts the air 


into ſuch violent agitations, that you can ſcarcel 
bear to ſtand near the place. Travellers allow this 
fall to be equal at leaſt to any one met with 


abroad. | 


At Monaton, a pariſh of this county, is another 


water-fall of conſiderable height, and which has a 


very fine appearance. | 
From Totneſs we went ftill ſouth about ſeven 


miles (all in view of the river) to Dartmouth, a 


town of note, ſeated at the mouth of the river Dart, 


where it empties itſelf into the ſea, at a very narrow, 


but ſafe entrance. The opening into Dartmouth 
harbour is not broad, but the channel deep enough 
for the largeſt ſhip in the royal navy; the ſides of 
the entrance are high, mounded with rocks ; with- 
out which, juſt at the: firſt _—_— the paſſage, 
ſtands a good ftrong fort beyond a platform of guns, 
which commands the port. | 
The narrow entrance is not much above half a 


mile; and then it opens, and makes a baſon, or har- 


bour, able to receive 500 “ fail of ſhip, where they 
may ride with the greateſt ſafety; and the entrance 


may be chained up on occaſion. I went out in a 
boat to view this entrance, and the caſtle, or fort, 
that commands it; and, coming back with the 


tide of flood, I obſerved ſome ſmall fiſh to ſkip and 
play upon the ſurface of the water; upon which I 
aſked, What fiſh they were? Immediately one of the 
rowers or ſeamen ſtarted up in the boat, and throw- 
ing his arms abroad, as if he had been mad, cried 

| EE 4 | out 


„ This number, although it has the ſanction of many 
authors, is perhaps too great, | 
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out as loud as he could bawl, 4 Scool A Scool f 
The word was taken on the ſhore as haſtily as it 
would have been on land if he had cried fire; and, 
by that time we reached the quays, the town was all 
in an uproar. 


The matter was, that a great Shoal, or, as they 


eall it, a /cool of pilchards came ſwiming with the 
tide directly out of the ſea into the harbour. The 
boat-owner lamented his being unprepared for them; 
for he ſaid, that if he could but have had a day or 
two's warning, he might have taken 200 ton of 
them ; in ſhort, nobody was ready for them, except 
a ſmall fiſhing- boat or two; one of which went 
into the middle of the harbour, and, at two or three 


hals, took about 40,000. 


It was obſerved, that beyond the mouth of the 
harbour was a whole army of porpoiſes ; which, it 


ſeems, purſued theſe pilchards, and, it is probable, : 


drove them into the harbour. The Scoo! drove up 
the river as high as Totneſs bridge, as we heard at- 


terwards; ſo that the country-people, who had 


boats and nets, caught as many as they knew what 
to do with. | | | 

Dartmouth returns two members to parliament, 
and 1s governed by a mayor, 12 maſters, or ma- 
giſtrates, 12 common-councilmen, a recorder, &c. 
Here are three churches, befide a large diſſenting 


meeting-houſe, but the mother church is at a village 


called Townſtall, about three quarters of a mile 
from Dartmouth. This church ſtands on an hill, and 


the tower of it, which is 69 fect high. is a ſea- mark. 


By a grant of Edward III. the burgeſſes of this town 
are toll- free throughout all England; and in the 


reign of Richard II. they obtained the excluſi ve right 


of exporting tin. The town is ſituated on the weſt- 
ſide of the baſon, or harbour, in a kind of ſemicircle, 
on the aſcent of a ſteep hill ; and is large and po- 
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pulous, the quay is of good extent, and the ſtreet 
E. it ſpacious. Here live ſome very flouriſhing 
merchants, who trade very proſperouſly, and to the 
moſt conſiderable trading ports in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, and the plantations ; but eſpecially to New- 


foundland, and from thence to Spain and Italy, with 


fiſh. They drive a good trade alſo in their own 
fiſhery of pilchards, which is hereabouts carried on 
with the greateſt number of veſſels of any port in 


the weſt except Falmouth. 


The French burnt Dartmouth in Richard T's time, 
and attempted it afterwards ; but were bravely re- 
pulſed, and chiefly by the women, who fought 
deſperately, and took Monſieur Caſtel their genera], 


three lords, and 23 knights, priſoners, and made a 
great ſlaughter among them beſides : but how this 


glorious action fell to the ſhare of the women, and 
whether the men were inactive or abſent, it is not 


- mentioned. 


A little to the northward of this town; and to the 


eaſt of the port, is Torbay, a very good road for 
| ſhips, about 12 miles in circuit, though ſometimes 


(eſpecially with a ſoutherly or ſouth-eaſt wind) 


In thebottom of this bay is a beautiful, well-built, 


and finely-fituated houſe, called Tor Abbey, for- | 
merly a religious houſe. And here it was that kin 
William III. entered with a fleet of near 400 —_ 


ports, and 50 fail of men of war, beſides frigates, 
under the conduct of admiral Herbert, afterwards 
lord Torrington®*. 

About 


* Not far from this bay, and in the pariſh of Tor, is a very 
remarkable place, called Kent's Hole, not mentioned, as I 
can find, by the writers on this county, though perhaps the 
greateſt natural curiofity therein, It conſiſts of many caverns, 
into which you are led by following ſubterraneous paſſages; 

but it has only one outward entrance to the whole, —_—_ 


» 


— have been obliged to quit the bay, and put out 
to ſea, or run in Dartmouth for ſhelter. | 
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About three miles to the weſt of Dartmouth is a 
little fiſhing town, called Brixam, remarkable for a 
ſpring of water, that ebbs and flows very ſenſibly. 

From Dartmouth we went to Plympton, men- 
tioned before, formerly of great account, and the 
glory of the ancient earls of Devon; where are te- 
nures at this day, called Caſtle-guard, for defending 


and repairing the walls of the caſtle ; which, how- 


ever, is now in ruins, From thence the road lies to 
Plymouth, diſtance about ſix miles, 


tween theſe towns is Saltram, an elegant ſeat 
of John Parker, eſq; and near Plymouth is Gooda- 


more, a fine ſeat of the preſent commiſſioner of the 
_— ard. There are alſo in theſe parts ſeveral other 
ne ſeats. | = 


Plymouth is indeed a town of conſideration and 
importance. The ſituation of it is between two very 
large inlets of the fea, and in the bottom of a large 

| ſound, or bay, which is encompaſſed on every ſide 

with hills, and the ſhore generally ſteep and rocky; 


though the anchorage is good, and it is pretty ſafe 
riding. In the entrance to this bay lies a large and 
moſt dangerous rock, which at high-water is cover- 
ed, but at Jow-tide lies bare, where many a good 


ſhip has bzen Joſt, when they have thought all their 


W * at an end. 
pon the rock, which was called the Eddyſtone, 


from its ſituation, the ingenious Mr. Winſtanley 


whom I mentioned before, undertook to build a light- 
houſe for the direction of ſailors; and with great art 
and expedition finiſhed it; which work, conſiderin 


its height, the magnitude of its building, and the 


little 


theſe caverns are very large, and through one of them runs 
a rivulet of water, The diſtance from the outward entrance 
to this rivulet is three or four hundred feet, and beyond this 
there are ſtill more paſſages and caverns. | | 
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little hold there was to faſten it to the rock, ſtood to 
admiration, and bore out many a bitter ſtorm. 
Mr. Winftanley often viſited, and frequently 


ſtrengthened the building by new works; and was 


ſo confident of its firmneſs and ſtability, that he 
uſually ſaid to thoſe who doubted its ſtanding in 
hard weather, that he only deſired to be in it, when 
a ſtorm ſhould happen. 5 

But, in the dreadful tempeſt of November 27, 
1703, when he happened to be ſo unfortunate as to 
have his wiſh, he would fain have been on ſhore, 
making ſignals for help; but no boats durſt go off to 


him; and, in the morning after the ſtorm, nothing 


was to be ſeen but the bare rock, the light-houſe 
being gone, in which Mr. Winftanley, and all that 


were with him, periſhed ; and a few days after, a 


merchant's ſhip, called the Winchelſea, homeward- 
bound from Virginia, not knowing the light-houſe 
was down, ran Pu of the rock, and was loſt with 
all her lading, and moſt of her men. There was 
another light-houſe built on the ſame rock by the 
corporation of Trinity-houſe ; in purſuance of an 
act of parliament paſſed in the fifth of queen Anne. 


But December 2, 1755, this took fire, and all the 


timber-work was burnt ; but the ſtone-work, 30 


feet high, and founded on the rock, remained unhurt. 


Admiral Weſt, at Plymouth, ſeeing the fire, ſent out 


a boat, and brought off the two men who had the 


care of the | — 20m | 
Ihe re-edification of this uſeful work has been 
ſince executed under the direction of Mr. John 


 Smeaton, F. R. 8. It is all of ſtone, the loweſt 


courſe being mortiſed into the rock, and is thought 
by the beſt judges to be the completeſt performance 


ol its kind in Europe. 


As Plymouth lies in the bottom of this Sound, in the 
centre between the two waters, ſo there lies againſt 
it, in the ſame poſition, an iſland, which they call 
St. 
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St. Nicholas; on which is a caſtle that commands 


the entrance into Ham- ouze, and indeed that alſo into 


Catwater in ſome ſort. On the ſhore, over againſt 
this iſland, is the citadel of Plymouth, a ſmal], but 


regular fortification, inacceſſible by ſea, but not ex- 


ceedingly N by land; except that they ſay the 
works are of a 


one as hard as marble, and would 
not ſoon yield to the batteries of an enemy; but that 
is a language our modern engineers laugh at. It is 
ſurrounded with a deep trench, out of which was 
dug the ſtone that built the whole citadel, which is 
about three quarters of a mile in circumference, and 
has 300 great guns on its walls, which ſtand thickeſt 
towards the fea. Several guns are alſo planted on 


part of the old fort, lying almoſt level with the 
gives the greateſt ſecurity to the 


water; all which 


ſhips in the harbour, 


The town returns two members to parliament. 


It ſtands above the citadel, upon the ſame rock, and 
lies ſloping on the fide of it, towards the eaſt, the 
inlet of the fea (which is called Catwater, and is an 
harbour capable of receiving any number of ſhips, 
and of any ſize) waſhing the eaſtern ſhore of the 
town, where they have a kind of natural mole, or 
haven, called Sutton Pool, from the ancient name 
of the town, with a quay, and all other conveni- 
encies for bringing in veſſels for loading and un- 
loading; nor is the trade carried on here inconſider- 
able in itſelf. 1 9 Es 
The other inlet of the fea, as I term it, is on the 
other ſide of the town, and is called Ham-ouze, 
being the mouth of the river Tamar, a conſiderable 
river, which parts the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall. * navy the war with France making it 
neceſſary that the ſhips of war ſhould have a retreat 
nearer hand thanat Portſmouth, the lateking William 
ordered a wet-dock, with yards, dry-docks, . 
| an 
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and conveniencies of all kinds for building and re- 


pairing of ſhips, to be built. Theſe wet and dry- 


docks are about two miles up the Ham-ouze, and as 
many from Plymouth; and, for the neatneſs and ex- 
|  cellency of the. work, exceed all that were ever built 
of the kind, being hewn out of a mine of flate, 
and lined with Portland ſtone. The dry-dock is 
built after the mould of a firſt-rate man of war; and 


the wet dock will contain five of the ſame bigneſs, 
W hat followed theſe, as it were of courſe, was the 


building of ſtore-houſes and ware-houſes for the 


rigging, fails, &c. of ſuch ſhips as may be appointed 
aid up there ; with very handſome houſes for 
the commitſioner, clerks, and officers of all kinds 
uſual in the king's yards, to dwell in. 

Adjoining the yard is alſo a gun wharf, where all 


- 


the Sound in the time of peace, are laid up. This 


wharf is remarkable for being hewn out of, and con- 


tained within, a ſolid rock. It contains an arſenal 


and magazines, in which are generally kept a large 


quantity of arms and ſtores, in like order, though 


not in ſo po a quantity, as thoſe in the Tower of 
it 


London. It has alto, within the walls, houſes for the 
officers belonging to his majeſty's ſtores within this 

ke wiſe ſpacious and very commo- 
dious barracks for the ſoldiers, who lie here, and 
conſiſt of a number of ſquares well ſupplied with 
water, which, in all the reſt of the town, is fo very 
ſcarce, that the inhabitants are obliged to purchaſe 
it almoſt at the price ſmall-beer is Told at in other 


E of the kingdom. This place is, in ſhort, now 


come as complete an arſenal, and yard, for build- 


ing and _— out men of war, as any the govern- 


ment are maſters of ; and perhaps much more con- 
venient than ſome of them, though not fo large: 
and this has occaſioned a proportional increaſe of 
On . building 
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building to the town, which is now become a very 
conſiderable, well-built, and large place, and has the 
name of Plymouth Dock, but generally Dock only. 

Plymouth, during the laſt civil war, adhered to the 
1 and, by an obſtinate reſiſtance, did more 


arm to the royal cauſe, than any other town of the 
_ weſt ; the king's army being obliged to raiſe the 


ſiege, after lying before the place many months. 


King Charles II. well knowing its importance, built 


the fort before deſcribed on the brow of the hill, at 
the end of the Haw, which at once awes the town, 


_ and is a defence to the harbour. The town is go- | 
verned by a mayor and recorder, who are juſtices of 
the peace and quorum, 12 magiſtrates, three of whom. 


a and 24 common-councilmen. 


| ere are two fine churches, and two or three 
meeting-houſes for diſſenters, and French refugees ; 


as alſo a free-ſchog], an hoſpital for blue-coat boys, 


and a royal hoſpital for fick and wounded ſeamen, 


not far from the town, and is a noble building. 
_ Oppoſite to this place, on the other fide 3 


Oue, is ſituated Mount Edgeumbe, the ſeat of the lord 
Edgeumbe, deemed one of the nobleſt proſpects in 


England ; overlooking at once the ſea, the harbour, 


_ Citadel, and town of Plymouth, and the county adja- 


cent for a great way. At the ſame time it poſſeſſes, 
within its own domain, all the beauties of the moſt 
inland ſituation. In the park myrtles grow naturally, 
and the fine woods flouriſh in ſtrength and verdure- 
to the very brink of the ocean. | 
Between Mount Edgcumbe and Plymouth are 
erected two baths, and near them an elegant build- 


ing for a breakfaſting or aſſembly room, called the 


Long Room, to accommodate the gentry who reſort 


there. On the top of a 1 hill is a bowl- 
ing-green, which commands 


a view equal to that at 
Mount Edgecumbe; and at Stonehouſe, between 
| | FE Plymouth 
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N Plymouth and the Dock, is lately built a handſome 


bridge over the river Plym. 


The land declining when we leave the coaſt of 
Devonſhire to the ſouth-weſt, the firſt place we meet 


with on the Corniſh ſhore, is Bude-haven, on the 


north coaſt, in all the old maps called Beeds-haven ; 
now not ſo much as a ack in the cuſtom-houſe 
account, and barely ſo in conception of the common 
people, who ſometimes ſhelter their boats there. It 
was, in ages paſt, no doubt, a much more uſeful 
place ; but as in many other parts of Cornwall the 
ſea has encroached upon the land, ſo here that ele- 
ment has been driven out, as plainly appears from 
the marſhy grounds through which the river Bude 


runs, below Whaleſborough ; which marſh was evi- 


dently the old haven. It might not perhaps be found 
a thing impracticable, by cutting a canal from the 
Tamar to the place laſt mentioned, to bring ſuch a 
body of water into this diminiſhed river, as would 


once more effectually ſcour this haven, which would 


prove of inexpreſſible importance to the county, 
though the gaining it ſhould be attended with large 
expences. f 


Launceſton is ſeated, being alſo made navigable to 
the Tamar, that capital of the county, which even 


now is a ſpacious and populous, though an inland 


place, would have a direct and commodious correſ- 
pondence, both with the north and ſouth ſeas, or, 


in other words, both with the Briſtol and Britiſh 


channels; whereas at preſent it has no communi- 
cation with either. Boſcaſtle, corruptly for Bo- 


treaux- Caſtle, is the next creek, and of no greater 


ſignificance than the former. We may ſay the ſame 
of Portſick, the creek that runs up to Carantack, and 
ſeveral others ; none of which ſerve for any thing 

| more 


or this being once done, the little river 
Attery, and the brook which falls into it, upon which 
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more conſiderable than fiſhing-boats; owing all to 
the ſame cauſes, the ſands filling them up, and the 
ſoil choaking theruts that run into them, ſo that they 
are . (though not irreparably) diminiſhed 
in ſize and ftrength. But as theſe were all once 
naturally better, ſo by the afliſtance of art, and with 


a moderate charge, there is ſurely ſcarce any of them 
that may not be made harbours again. 
Saltath ſeeins to be the ruins of a large place: it 


is governed by a mayor and aldermen, has mar, 


privileges, ſends members to parliament, has the ſole- 
oyſter- fiſhing in the whole river, which is confidera- 
ble. It has alſo juriſdiction upon the river Tamar, 


down to the mouth of the port ; ſo that they claim 


anchorage of all ſmall ſhips that enter the river. 


Their coroner fits upon all bodies that are found 


drowned in the river. Here is a good market ; and 
it is very much benefited by the Increaſe of the in- 
habitants of Plymouth, as lying near the dock at the 


mouth of the Ham-ouze; for thoſe people chooſe 
rather to go to Saltaſh to market by water, than to 


walk to Plymouth by land, for their proviſions; be- 
cauſe, firſt, as they go in the town- boat, the ſame 


boat brings home what they buy; ſo that it is much 
leſs trouble: fecondly, becauſe proviſions are bought 
much cheaper at Saltaſh than at Plymouth : and of 


late they have ſome ſhips that uſe the Newfoundland 
_ fiſhery. | | 


There is no other town upon the Tamar till we 
come to Launceſton, the county-town, which I ſhall 
take in my return, except Killington, a pretty good 
market and portreve-town, where is a good market- 
houſe, and a neat church, which, as well as the 
other buildings in the town, are in _ condition ; 
and which ſends members to parliament ; fo I 


turned weſt, keeping the ſouth ſhore of the county, 


to the Land's End, 


From 
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From Saltaſh I went to Leſkard, about ſeven miles. 
This is a conſiderable town, well-built, has people 
of faſhion in it, and a great market: it 1s one of the 
five ftannary-towns for — j and was once ſtill 
more eminent, and had a good caſtle, and a large 
houſe, where the ancient dukes of Cornwall kept 
their court: it alſo enjoyed ſeveral conſiderable pri- 
vileges, eſpecially by the favour of the Black Prince, 
who, as prince of Wales and duke of Cornwall, re- 
ſided here; and in return, they ſay, this town, and 
the country round it, raiſed a great body of ſtout 

oung fellows, who entered into his ſervice, and fol- 
ha his fortunes, in his wars. But theſe buildings 
are ſo-decayed, that there are now ſcarce any of the 
ruins of the caftle, or of the prince's court, remain- 
ing. Here was alſo anciently a chapel, much re- 
ſorted to by pilgrims in popiſli times; and in the 
town is a fountain of very clear water, to which 
many miraculous cures are attributed. 5 

It till boaſts of its Guild, or Town-hall, on which 
is a turret, with a fine clock; a good free-ſchool, 
_ well-provided ; a fine conduit in the market-place ; 
an ancient large church, dedicated to St. Martin; 
and a large new-built meeting-houſe for the difſent- 
ers; which I name, becauſe they aſſured me there 
were but three more, and thoſe inconſiderable, in all 
the County of Cornwall; whereas, in Devonſhire, 

which is the next county, there are reckoned about 
70, ſome of which are exceeding large. 

This town is alſo remarkable for a great trade in 
all manufactures of leather, ſuch as boots, ſhoes, 
22 purſes, breeches, &c. and ſome ſpinning of 
ate years is ſet up here, encouraged by the woollen 
manufacturers of Devonſhire. It is governed by a 
mayor and burgeſſes. . 

Between theſe two towns of Saltaſh and Leſkard, 
is the borough of St. Germans; which, as well as 

4 Leſkard, 
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Leſkard, ſends members to parliament. - It is now 
a village, decayed, and without any market, but the 


largeſt pariſh in the whole county; in the bounds of 
which are contained 17 * os and the town of 


valtaſh among them; for Saltath church, it ſeems, is 


but a chapel of eaſe to St. Germans. It has been 


anciently a biſhop's ſee, which was tranſlated from 
Bodmyn hither, and afterwards from St. Germans to 
Crediton, then one of the beſt towns in the county 


of Devon, and thence to Exeter. This town takes 
its name from St. German, bithop of Auxerre in Bur- 
gundy, who came over from France to preach againſt 


the hereſy of Pelagius, which then began to ſpread 


in England, and took up his reſidence here. The 


ruins of the epiſcopal palace at Cuttenbeck, a mile 


and a half from the town, which afterwards dwin- 


dled into a farm-houſe, are ſtill viſible. A gentle- 


man, of the name of Elliot, was lately a great be ne- 


faQor to this town, having endowed a public ſchool 
here, repaired the ſeſſions- houſe, and. beautified the 


church ; where he was buried, and has a fine Italian 


party-coloured marble monument erected to his me- 
mory, by his widow. There is an epiſcopal chair 


in the church, and ſeveral other ſeats belonging to 
canons. The town ſtands on a riſing ground, and 
1s built in the form of an amphitheatre. 


In the neighbourhood of theſe towns are many 
pleaſant ſeats of the Cornith gentry, who are indeed 
very numerous, and fociable, generous, and kind 


_ neighbours to one another; they 2 intermarry 


among themſelves; from whence they ſay, the pro- 


verb, That all the Cornith gentlemen are couſins. It 


is the very ſame in Wales; where the greateſt com- 


pliment that one gentleman can make to another of 
the ſame. county, is to call him couſin. There is a 
great conformity of manners, cuſtoms, and uſages, be- 


tween the Welſh and Cornith ; who are accounted 2 
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the ſame origin, and deſcendents alſo of the ancient 
Britons ; and there is likewiſe a great affinity be- 


tween the old Corniſh and Welſh rr 

On the hills north of Leſkard, and in the way 
between that town and Launceſton, are many tin- 
mines, and ſome of the richeſt veins of that metal 
in the .whole country ; which, when caft at the 
bowling-houſes into blocks, are ſent to Leſkard to 
be coined. | * 

From Leſkard, in our courſe weſt, we are neceſ- 
ſarily carried to the ſea-coaſt, becauſe of the river 


Fowey, which empties itſelf into the ſea, at a large 
mouth; and hereby, this river riſing in the middle 


of the - breadth of the county, and running ſouth, 


and the river Camel riſing not far from it, and run- 
ning north, with a like large channel, the land from 


Bodmyn to the weſtern: part of the county is almoſt 


made an iſland, and in a manner cut off from the 
eaſtern ; the iſthmus, or neck of land between, be- 


ing not above 12 miles over. Ne | 
On the ſouth-weſt from Leſkard, we come to Foy, 
or Fowey, an ancient borough-town, and formerly 
very large and potent; for the Foyens, as they were 
then called, were able to fit out large fleets, not only 


of merchant-ſhips, but even of men of war; and 


with theſe not only fought with, but ſeveral times 
vanquiſhed and routed the ſquadron of the cinque- 
- port-men, who, in thoſe days, were very powerful. 

Mr. Camden obſerves, that the town of Foy quar- 


tered ſome part of the arms of every one of thoſe 


cinque- parts with its own; intimating, that it had, 
at ſeveral times, triumphed over them all; and in- 
deed Foy was once ſo powerſul, that it fitted out 
Meets againſt the French, and took ſeveral of their 


men of war, when they were at variance with Eng- 


land, enriching their town by the ſpoil of their ene- 
.mies. 
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Foy, at this time, is a very fine town; it lies ex- 
tended on the weſt ſide of the river, for above a mile, 


the building is fine ; and there are a great many flou- 
riſhing merchants in it, who have a great ſhare in 


the fithing trade, eſpecially for pilchards. In this 


town is alſo a coinage for the Tin, of which a great 


quantity is dug up in the country north and weſt. 


The church is ancient, and very fine. The town 
ſends two members to parliament, and is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, eight aldermen, &c. 

The river Fowey, which is very broad and deep 
here, was formerly navigable by ſhips of good bur- 
den, as high as the borough town of Leſtwithiel, an 


ancient, and once a flouriſhing, but now a decayed 
place; and as to trade and navigation, quite deſti- 
tute, which is occaſioned by the river being filled 


up with ſand. N 18 
Leſtwithiel was called, in the Britiſh time, Pen 
Uchel Coed, i. e. an high place with wood. It be- 


came ſince the ancient reſidence of the dukes of Corn- 
wall. The ruins of a caſtle belonging to them are 


ſtill to be ſeen, on a riſing ground, at a little diſtance 
from the town. The church is an handſome edifice ; 
but the ſteeple carries the marks of the civil wars in 
the reign of Charles I. when the great hall and ex- 
chequer of the ſaid dukes of Cornwall were alfo 
utterly defaced. Some fay this town was formerly 
the county-town ; and it ftill retains ſeveral advan- 
tages, which ſupport its figure: as, 1. That it is 
one of the coinage or ſtannary towns. 2. The com- 


mon goal for the whole ſtannary is here, as are alſo 


the county-courts for Cornwall. 3. It bas the privi- 


lege of ſending two members to parliament. 


eſtwithiel 1s governed by ſeven 2 burgeſſes, 
of which one is mayor, and 17 aſſiſtants, or com- 
mon- councilmen. 
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Behind Foy, and nearer to the coaſt, at the mouth 
of a ſmall river, which fome call Loe, though with- 
out any authority, ſtand two borough towns oppoſite 
to one another, bearing the name of Eaſt Loe, and 
Weſt Loe. Thele are both good trading towns, and 
eſpecially for fiſh; and, which is very particular, 
are like Weymouth and Melcombe in Dorſetſhire, 
ſeparated only by the creek, or river; and yet each 
4 them ſends members to parliament. Theſe towns 
are joined together by a very beautiful and ftately 
ſtone bridge, having 15 arches. EC 
Eaſt Loe was the ancient corporation of the two; 
and, ſome ages ago, the greater and more conſidera- 
ble town; - now they tell us, Weſt Loe is the 
richeſt, and has the moſt ſhips belonging to it, but 
has neither church, nor chapel, nor meeting-houſe, 
in it. Were they put together, they would make a 


3 very handſome ſea- port town. Weſt Loe is govern- 


ed by 12 burgeſſes, and Eaſt Loe by nine, one of 
which is annually choſen mayor, with a court of 
aldermen, and a recorder. 15 BM 
Paſſing from hence, and ferrying over Foy river, 
we come into a large country, without many towns 
of note in it, but very well furniſhed with gentle- 
-mens ſeats, and a little higher up with tin-works. 
The ſea making ſeveral deep bays here, they who 
travel by land are obliged to go higher into the 
country to paſs above the water, eſpecially at Tre- 
wardreth-bay, which lies very broad, above ten miles 
within the country; which paſſing at Trewardreth, a 
town of no great note, though the bay takes its name 
from it, the next inlet of the ſea is the famous firth, 
or inlet, called Falmouth-haven. It is certainly, 
next to Milford haven in South Wales, the faireft and 


- beſt road for ſhipping that is in the whole iſle of 


Britain; whether we conſider the depth of water for 
above 20 miles within land; the ſafety of riding, 
ſheltered 
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| ſheltered from all kind of winds or ſtorms ; the good 


anchorage, and the many creeks, all navigable, 
where the ſhips may run in and be fafe. oh 


There are fix or ſeven very conſiderable places 


upon this haven, and the rivers from it; viz. Gram- 
pound, Tregony, Truro, Penryn, St. Mawes, Fal- 


mouth, and Pendennis. The five firſt of theſe ſend 
members to parliament ; although the town of Fal- 
mouth, as big as all of them together (Truro ex- 


cepted), and richer than ten ſuch, ſends none. In- 


deed, till the ſixth ot Edward VI. none but Laun- 
ceſton, Leſkard, Leſtwithiel, Truro, Bodmyn, and 


Boſſiney, ſent any. 


St. Mawes, and Pendennis, or Pen dinas (which ” 


ſignifies, in the old Britiſh, the end or head of a 
_ city), are two fortifications placed at the points, or 
entrance of this haven, oppoſite to one another, 
though not with a communication or view. They 


are very ſtrong ; the former principally by fea, hav- | 


ing a good platform of guns, pointing athwart the 
— 1 lanted TR with 133 but 
Pendennis caſtle is ſtrong by land, as well as by wa- 
ter, is regularly fortified, has good out-works, and 
generally a ſtrong garriſon; and each of them has 
a governor, | 


St. Mawes, otherwiſe called St. Mary's, has a 


town annexed to the caſtle, and is a borough ; but 
has neither church, chapel, meeting-houſe, fair, nor 
market. | 

The town of Falmouth is by much the richeſt and 


beſt trading town in this county, though not ſo an- 
_ cient as its neighbour town of Truro ; and, indeed, 


is in ſome things obliged to acknowledge its fenio- 
rity ; and the Truro men receive ſeveral duties col- 
lected in Falmouth, particularly wharfage for the 
merchandizes landed or ſhipped off; but the town of 
Falmouth has gotten the trade, at leaſt the beſt ou 
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of it, from the other, which is chiefly owing to the 


ſituation ; for, lying upon the ſea, but within the 
entrance, ſhips of the greateſt burden come up to 
the very quay ;-and the whole royal navy might 
ride ſafely in the toad; whereas the town of "Truro, 
lying far within, and at the mouth of two freſh 


rivers, is not navigable for veſſels of above 150 tons, 
or thereabouts; the trade at Truro being chiefly, if 


not altogether, for the ſhipping off Block T1 » 


and Coryex ore, the latter being lately found in 


large quantities in ſome. of the mountains between 


Truro and St. Michael's, and which is much im- 
proved fince ſeveral mills are erected at Briſtol, and 
other parts, for the manufactures of battery ware, 


as it is called. e ee 
Falmouth is well built, has abundance of ſhipping 


belonging to it, is full of rich merchants, and has 


an increaſing trade, becauſe of the ſetting up, of 


late years, the Engliſh packets between this port and 


Liſbon ; which occaſions a new commerce between 


Portugal and this town, amounting to a very great 


value. There are packets alſo eſtabliſhed to the 


Groyne in Spain, to North America, and to the 


Welſt-Indies. 5 EY 
It is true, part of this trade was founded in a 


clandeſtine commerce carried on by the faid packets 


at Liſbon, where, being the king's ſhips, and cla im- 
ing the privilege of not being ſearched or viſited by 
the cuſtom-houle officers, they found means to carry 
off great quantities of Britiſh, manufactures, which 
they ſold on board to the Portugueſe merchants, and 
they conveyed. them on thore, as it is ſuppoſed, 
without paying cuſtom.  — 


But che government there getting intelligence of 


it, and complaint being made in England alſo, where 
it was found to be prejudieial to the fair merchant, 


that trade has been effectually ſtopped ; but the Fal- 
cx" mouth 


Vor . 
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mouth merchants, having by this means gotten a taſte 
of the Portugueſe trade, Lis maintained it ever ſince 
in ſhips of their own. Theſe packets formerly 
brought over vaſt quantities of gold in ſpecie, either 
in moidores, or in bars of geld 

merchants at London. | 


The cuſtom-houſe for all the towns in this port, 


and the head colleQor, is eſtabliſhed at this town; 
where the duties, including thoſe of the other ports, 
are very conſiderable. Here is alſo a great r 
for pi lehards; and the merchants of F ot have 
the chief ſtroke in that profitable trade. 


Truro, though it gives place to Falmouth, is how-_ 


ever a conſiderable town, governed by a mayor, four 
aldermen, and a recorder. The mayor is alſo mayor 


of Falmouth. It ſtands up the water north-and-by- 
_ eaſt from Falmouth, in the utmoſt extended branch. 


of the haven, at the conflux of tworivers, which, 
though not of any long courſe, have a very good 
appearance for a port, and make a large whart be- 


teen them in the front of the town ; and the water 
here makes a good port for ſmall ſhips, though it be 
at the influx, but not for ſhips of burden. There 


are three churches in it. F 
Tregony, or Tregenau (which in Britiſh ſignifies 


the mouth-town), is a borough- town upon the ſame 


water, north-eaſt from Falmouth, diftant about 16 


miles from it, but is a town of very little trade; nor 


indeed have any of the towns fo far within the ſhore 


_ (notwithſtanding the benefit of the water) any con- 


ſiderable trade, but what is carried on under the 
merchants of Falmouth or Truro. It was incor- 
porated by James I. and is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, and 12 capital burgeſſes. TY 
Grampound is a marker-town and borough, go- 
verned by a mayor, eight aldermen, a recorder, and 
town-clerk, about four miles farther up the water. 
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This place indeed has a claim to antiquity, and is 
an appendix to the dutchy of Cornwall, of which it 
holds at a fee-farm rent, and pays to the king 10]. 
118. 1d. per annum. It has no parith-church, but 
only a chapel of eaſe to an adjacent pariſh. Here 
are ſome remains to be ſeen of a famous Cœdafa lau, 
which, in the Britith, ſignifies Felon wood, granted, 
With all the lands in it, to the town, in king Ed- 
ward III. 's time. 3 EY . 
Penrhyn, a promontory or cops; another borough- 
town, governed by a mayor, eleven aldermen, and 
a common-council, a recorder, &c. and ſending two 
members to parliament, is up the ſame branch of the - 
haven as F 1 but ſtands four nnles higher to- 
wards the weſt, upon an hill; yet ſhips come to it 
of as great a fize as can come to Truro! It is a 
very pleaſant agreeable town, and for that reaſon has 
many merchants in it, who would perhaps otherwiſe 
Jive at Falmouth. The chief commerce of theſe 
towns, as to their fea-affairs, is the pilchard and 
Newfoundland filhing, which is very profitable to 
them all. I had formerly a conventual church, 
with a chantry, and a religious houſe, a cell to Kir- 
ton; but they are all demoliſhed, and ſcarce the ruins 
of them diſtinguiſhable enough to know one part 
_ another. The ſea embraces this town on each 
Pemrbyn is exceedingly well watered, having wa- 
ter * in wooden pipes through the ſtreets, and 
at intervals cifterns to receive it; and it is fo con- 
trived, that what overflows the ciſtern runs into - 
mother wooden pipe; and fo interchangeably down 
the hill the town ſtood upon. Beſides this, almbft* 
every houſe hath ſpring- water, = garden, and an 
I orchard to itſelf. 3 15 gn 
Quitting Falmouth-baven, from Penrhyn weſt, we 
came to Helſton, another borowgh-town, #t about 
Ea ſeven 
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ſeven miles diſtance: it ſtands upon the little river 
Cober, which however admits the fea fo into its bo- 


ſom, as to make a tolerable good harbour for ſhips, 


a little below the town. It 1s the fifth town allowed 
for the coining tin, and ſeveral of the ſhips called 


Tin Ships are laden here. 


Helſton is large and populous, and has four ſpaci- 
ous ſtreets, an handſome church, and a good trade. 
It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, _ 
eouncil. Beyond it is a maxket- town, though of no 


reſort for trade, called Market-Jew: it lies indeed 


2 the ſea-ſide, but has no harbour or ſafe road for 
At Helford is a ſmall, but good harbour, between 


Falmouth and this port, where many times the Tin 
ſhips go in to load for London; alſo here are a good 


number of fiſhing-veſlels for the pilchard trade, and 


abundance of ſkilful: fiſnermen. | 
Penſance is the fartheſt town of any note weſt, 
being 289 miles from London, and within about ten 
miles of the promontory called the Land's End; fo 
that this promontory is from London 299 miles, or 
thereabouts. This is a market-town of good buſi- 


neſs, well-built, and populous; has a good trade, 
and a great many ſhips. belonging to it, notwithſtand- 


ing it is ſo remote. Here are alſo a great many 


good families of gentlemen, though in this utmoſt 
angle of the nation; and, which is yet more ſtrange, 
the veins of lead, tin, and copper ore, are ſaid to be 


ſeen, even to the utmoſt extent of land, at lowW- 


water mark, and in the — ſea. So rich, fo valu- 
in theſe parts of Great 
Britain, though they are ſuppoſed to be poor, be- 


_ cauſe ſo remote from London, which is the centre of 


ou wealth. 


At Penſance I ſaw the houſe in which they lay 
(and | the manner in which they preſs) their fiſh, 


eſpecially 


COMMON= 


= diſtan 


the ce 
unlike 
ri ſh w 
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eſpecially-pilchards ; they pile them up on a bed of 
| Gs 1 and nigh wit, as 9 and broad 
as the houſe made for that purpoſe will permit, 
and breaſt-high; then in the wall behind, they have 
a hole into which they thruſt a rafter or poſt of 


timber, (which reacheth croſs the bed of fiſh), and 

on the other end of it hang one or two more great 

ſtones, of which they have many 8 with a 

grea that purpoſe; 

of theſe holes and raſters re have many all along 
the 


t hook of iron faſtened in them 


the bed, which preſs down the boards, wherewith 


conceive the of fiſh is covered, and ſo prefs the 
fiſh equally underneath the bed ; they have a gutter 


to receive and convey the oil which comes from the 
fiſh into a veſſel made on purpoſe in the ground at 


one end of the houſe. . | | 
They have a pretty quay made with a pier of 


ſtone, both at Penſance and St. Tves. 


Between Penſance and St. Burien, a town midway + 
between it and the Land's End, ftands a circular 
temple of the Druids, conſiſting of 19 ſtones; the 


diſtance between each being 12 feet, and a z th in 


the centre, much higher than the reft; and are not 


unlike thoſe of Stone-henge in Wiltſhire. The pa- 
riſh where they ſtand is called Biſcardwoune, from 
whence the ancient and noble family of Boſcawen 
(viſcounts Falmouth) derives its name. 


In Cleer parith, in this county, fix or eight ſtones 7 
of prodigious bigneſs hkewiſe ſtand up in a circle; a a 


monument of the like nature. 


Theſe are probably, as thoſe at Stone-henge and 


Burien, remains of Druids temples. 

And we ſhall mention in this place, that at Stan- 
tondrew in Somerſetſhire, is another temple of the 
Druids, called The Weddings. gs. 

The Maen-amber near this town of Penſance, was 
alſo a very remarkable ſtone, which, as Mr. Camden 
R 3 tells 
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tells us though it be of a vaſt bigneſs, yet might be | 


moved with one finger, notwithſtanding a great 
number of men could not remoye it from its 1 
It was deſtroyed, as one of the ſame ſort was in Fife- 
ſhire, Scotland, by one of Oliver's governors; for 
thoſe reformers had a notion of theſe works being 
of a fuperſtitious kind. a Rh | 
_ - Maenis a Britiſh word for a great ſtone; there is 
ene of theſe ſtones, as Dr. Stukely tell us, in Derby- 
hire; and Mr. Toland acquaints us, that there are 


alſo ſuch in Ireland, as well as Wales: he gives the | 


following account of this. piece of antiquity. 

At a place called Maen amber, fs be is an heap 
of ſtones, roundith, and of a vaſt bulk ; but ſo ar- 
tificially pitehed on flat tones, fometimes more, 
_ ſometimes fewer in number, that touching the great 


ſtone lightly, it moves, and ſeems to totter, to the 


2 amazement of the ignorant; but ſtirs not, at 


Near Penſance, but open to the ſea, is that gulph 
they call Mount's Bay, named ſo from an high hill 
ſtanding in the water, or rather a rock, which they 
call St. Michael's Mount ; the ſeamen call it only The 
Corniſh Mount. On the top. is a church, which is. 


oceaſionally uſed for divine ſervice, and has a good 


ring of bells in-the tower. At the bottom are docks 
for the building and repairing of ſmall veſſels, with 
houſes for the habitation of the arttficers, &c. At 
low water, there is a dry paſſage from the main 
land to it. At Penſance is a very good road for 


reſort. 


A little up in the country towards the north-weſt 


is Godolchan ; which, though an bill, rather than a 
town, gives name to the ancient and noble family 
of Godolphin; and nearer on the northern coaſt is 
Ryalton, which gave the ſecond title to the earls of 
725 19 — 5 Godolphin. 


not ſenſibly, when one ufes his whole ſtrength. 


E N 
Godolphin. This place alſo is infinitely rich in tin 


mages.” © 
But I muſt not end this account at the utmoſt ex- 
tent of the iſland of Great Britain weft, without 
taking ſome little notice of thoſe kind of excreſcences 
of the iſſand, the rocks of Scilly, where many good 
| ſhips are almoſt continually daſhed in pieces, and 
many brave lives loſt, in ſpite of the mariner's beſt 
will, or the light-houſes and other ſea- marks beſt 
notice. „ 
Thbeſe iſles, called in Latin Silurum Inſulæ, lie 
about zo miles from the Land's End, and are a cluſter 
of ſmall iſlands, to the number, as ſome reckon, of 
145. Scilly was once the ehief in eſtimation. But 
St. Mary being the fruĩtfulleſt and largeſt, though 
but nine miles about, has now the pre- eminence; 
and it has a very good harbour, © ried with a 
caſtle built by queen Elizabeth. Theſe ifles were 
_ conquered by Athelſtane, one of the Saxon kings; 
and from- his time they have been deemed a part of 
the county: of- Cornwall. | | | 
' Theſe iflands-lie ſo-in the middle between the two 
vaſt openings of the north and fouth narrow ſeas, 
or, as the ſailors-call them, the Briſtol Channel, and 
The Channel (ſo called by way of eminence), that 
it cannot, or perhaps never will, be avoided, but that 
ſeveral ſhips in the- dark of the night, and in ſtreſs 
of weather, may, by being out in their reckonings, 
or by other unavoidable accidents; miſtake ; and if 
they do, they are fure, as the failors call it, to run 
bump aſhore upon Scilly, where they find no quarter 
among the breakers, but are beat to pieces, without 
any poſlibility of eſcape. | 
One can hardly mention the rocks of Scilly, with- 
out letting fall a tear to the memory of fir Cloudeſley 
Shovel, and all the gallant ſpirits with him ; who; in 
the admiral's ſhip, with three other men of war, 
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and all their men, running upon theſe rocks, right 
afore the wind, in a dark night, were loſt, and not 
a man ſaved, in his return from a fruitleſs expedition 
againſt Toulon. 5 f 

They tell us of eleven ſail of merchant ſhips 


home ward- bound, and richly laden from the ſouth- 


ward, who had the like fate, in the ſame place, a 


great many years ago; and that ſome of them com- 
ing from Spain, and having a great quantity of 


bullion or pieces of eight on board, the money fre- 
quently drives on thore ſtill, and that in good quan- 
tities, eſpecially after ſtormy weather. | | 
This may be the reaſon why, as we obſerved dur- 
ing our ſhort ſtay here, ſeveral mornings, after it 
had blown ſomething hard in the night, the ſands. 
were covered with country people, running to and 
fro to ſee if the ſea had caſt up any thing of value. 
This the ſeamen call going 4 ſboring z and it feems 
they often find good purchaſe. Sometimes alſo dead 
bodies are caſt up here, the eonſequence of ſhip- 
wrecks among thoſe fatal rocks and iſlands; as alſo 


| broken pieces of ſhips, caſks, chefts, and almoſt 


every thing that will float, or roll on ſhore by the 
ſurges of the ſea, 


Nor is it ſeldom that the ſavage country-people 


ſcuffle and fght about the right to what they find, 
and that in a deſperate manner ; fo that this part of 


Cornwall may truly be faid to be inhabited by a 
fierce and rayenous people, like thoſe on the coaſt of 
Suſſex ; for they are ſo greedy and eager for prey, 
that they are charged with 3 cruel 
dealings, even ſometimes with one another ; but 


_ eſpecially with poor diſtreſſed ſeamen, when they 


are forced on ſhore by tempeſts, and ſeek help for 
their lives, and where they find the rocks themſelves 
not more mercileſs than the people who range 


4 


about them for prey, 


Here 
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Here alſo, as a farther teſtimony of the immenſe 0 | 


riches which have been loſt at times upon this coaſt, 
we found ſeveral engineers and projectors with di - 
ving engines, attempting to recover what had been 
loſt, ben. that not always unſucceſsfully. . 


From the tops of the hills, on this extremity: of 


the land, you may ſee out into what they call the 


Chaps of the Channel; which, as it is the greateſt . 


inlet of commerce, and the moſt frequented by mer- 
2 of any place in the world; fo one ſel- 
dom looks out to ſeaward, but ſomething new pre- 


ſents of ſhips paſſing, or repaſſing, either on the 


great or leſſer channel. = | 3 

The point of the main-land, called the Lizard, 
which runs out to the ſouthward, and the other 
promontory called the Land's End, make the two 


is ſuppoſed this country received its firſt. name in 
Cornwall, or, as Mr. Camden fays, Cornubia in the 
Latin, and, in the Britiſh, Cerneu, as running out 
in two vaſtly extended horns. - 


The Lizard point is till more uſeful (though not - 
ſo far weft) than the other, which is more proper'y . 


called The Land's End, being more frequently fir 
diſcovered from the ſea; and is therefore the general 


. guide, and the land which the ſhips chooſe to make 


ſt ; being then ſure, that they are paſt Scilty. . 

Nature has fortified this part of the iſland of Bri- 
tain in a ſtrange manner, and ſo as is worth a tra- 
velley's obſcrranen. „ ao t 

Firſt, there are the iſlands of Scilly, and the rocks 
about them; which are :placed- like out works to 


reſiſt the firſt affaults of this enemy the ocean, and 


fo break the force of it; as the piles or ſtirlings (as 
they are called) are placed before the ſolid ſtone 
work of Londonl bridge, to fence off the force, either 
of the water or ice, or any thing elſe that might be 
dangerous to the work. n 0 3 
5 Then 


an gles or horns, as they are called, from whence it 
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Then there are a: vaſt number of ſunk rocks, be- 
fides ſuch as are viſible, and above water; which 
gradually leſſen the quantity of water, that would: 


. otherwiſe lie with an infinite weight and force upon 


the land. It is obſerved, that:theſfe rocks lie under 


water for a great way off into the ſea on every fide 


the ſaid two--horns or points of land; ſo breaking 
the force of the water, and leſſening the weight of it. 

But beſides. this, the whole body of the land, 
which makes this part of the iſle of Britain, ſeems. 
to be one ſolid rock, as if. it was formed by nature 
to reſiſt the otherwiſe irreſiſtible power of the ocean. 


And indeed, if one were to obſerve with what fury. 
the ſea comes on ſdmetimes-againſt the ſhore, eſpe- 


cially at the Eizard Point; where there are but few, 


if any, outworks (as I call them). to reſiſt it; how 


high the waves come forward; ſtorming on the. 


back of one another, particularly when the wind 
blows off-ſea ;- one would wonder, that even the 
ſtrongeſt rocks themſelves ſhould be able to reſiſt and: 
repel them. But, as I ſaid, the country ſeems to- 


be one great body of ſtone, and prepared fo on 


ole: colt bo 
And yet; as if all this. were: not:enough, Nature - 


has 7 ara another ſtrong ſence ; and that is, that 
theſe 


vaſt roeks are, in a manner, cemented together 


by the ſolid and weighty. ore of tin and copper, 


3 


eſpecially the latter, which is pleatifully found upon 
the very out moſt. edge of the land, and with which 


the ſtones may be fazd to be ſoldered together, leſt 


the force of the ſea ſhould ſeparaze- and disjoint 


them, and, breaking in upon theſe fortifications . of 


the. iſland, deſtroy its chief ſecurity. = 
2 Hit 0 214 oY 11 81 This 
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the main land; but the ſea, violently beating againſt it, car- 
ried off the ſofter parts, and left the harder, This proceſs of 


Nature and Time may be ſeen in miniature at the weſtern. 
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This is certain, that there is a more than ordi- 
nary quantity of tin, copper, and lead alſo, fixed by 
the great Author of Nature in theſe very remote 
angles; ſo that the ore is found upon the very ſur- 
| face of the rocks a good way into the fea, and does 
not only lie, as it were, upon or between the ſtones 
among the earth, which in that caſe might be 
waſhed from it by the fea ; but is even blended or 
mixed in with the ſtones themſelves, fo that the 
ſtones muſt be ſplit into pieces to come at it. By 
this mixture the rocks are made exceedingly weighty 
and folid, and thereby ſtill the more qualified to 

repel the force of the ſea. | 5 

Upon this remote part of the ifand we ſaw num- 

bers of that famous king of Crows, which is known 
by the name of the Cornith Chough ; they are the 
ſame kind which are found in Switzerland among 
the Alps, and which Pliny pretended were peculiar 
to thoſe mountains, and calls the Pyrrbhocorax. The 
body is black, the legs, feet, and bill, of a yellow, . 
almoſt to a red. I could not find that it was af- 
feed for any good quality it had; nor is the fleſh . 

good to eat ; for it feeds much on fiſh and carrion : 

it is counted little better than a kite; for it is of a- 
ravenous nature, and is very miſchievous ; it will 
ſteal and carry away any thing about the houſe, that 

is not too heavy fgr. it, though not fit for 1ts food ; 
as knives, forks, ſpoons, and linen»ctoths; or what- 
ever it can fly away with: ; . ſometimes; they ſay, it 
has ſtolen bits of firebrands, ar lighted candles, and 
lodged them in the ſtacks of corn, and in the thatch 
of — and houſes, and ſet them on fire. 18 


8 point of the Ifle of Wight, and many other expoſed places. 
_ Undoubtedly, had not fuch hard bodies as thoſe rocks been 
there, the ſea would have made ſtill greater havock, and car- 

ried away much more of the land. 
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8 A more particular. Descnirr1ON of the SCILLY: 
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1 H E Scilly iſlands, of which the moſt noted 
are 27 in number, lie, as -I have ſaid, at about 30 
miles diſtance from Mount's Bay, and are thought 
formerly to have been joined to that main land by 
an iſthmus, or neck of ſand, in length of time waſh-- 
ed away by the ſea, in the ſame manner as Great- 
Britain is ſuppoſed anciently to have been joined to 
France. . e e »S 
I Theſe iſlands were called by the ancient Greeks- 
Heſperides and Caſſiterides, from their weſtern fitu- 
ation, and their abounding with tin! The Dutch 
call them Sorlings ; and in feveraÞ of the Tower 
records, and ancient manuſeripts, they are called 
'2 Sully or Sulley, which is probably a contraction 
i from Infulz; as iſle from iflands. © 
8 The Scilly iſles lies due weft fromthe Lizard 
. Point, about 17 leagues, and nearly weft by ſouth, 
from the ſouthermoſt, or old land's end next Mount's 
Bay, ten leagues; alſo W. 8. W. from the middle- 
moſt or weſtermoſt land's end above nine leagues, 
before the entrance of the Briſtol and Beniſh chan 1 12 
nels. They are ſeen from the land's end in a clear 4 
day, and at about ſix or ſeven leagues off Smith's I” 
ſound, fandy ground, and about 60 fathom water 
alfo from the Northward, at 60 fathom, ouſy, ſandy 
ground as far. 
I wenty one or twenty-two Jeagues W. hy N. and 
W. N. W. from Scilly, is a bank, on which there is 
but go, 51, or 52 ſathom- water, but between this 
bank and Scilly 60 fathoms. a Yes | 
't Fo Beheld 
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Beheld at a diſtance, theſe lande appear like fo 
= ay high banks in the water, as land ufually 
pe at ſea: But the rocks about the iſlands, 
ä — thoſe to the weſtward, appear off at * 
| like old caſtles and churches, with the ſeas alter- 
_ mately flying over them in white theets, or fleeces of 
that element. 
3 names, qualities, &c. of theſe iſlands, with 
SE of land, in acres, contained in * | 
may be ſeen by the following table. 


— Fire larger — inhabited by about 140 
— 


1 Se. . — — — 15 20 
2 Treſco, — — — 880 
3 Se. Martin, — r 
+ * 1 — 2 _ 
8 — (One family only) — — 120 
: Four ſcattered iſlands bearing gab 
2 Helen, — — — 80 
Tean, — — — 70 
9 1 — — — 50 
Ten eaſtern iſlands ſtocked with OR and fit for 
5 feeding catile in ſummer. ESE 
11 Great Arthur, — — 30 
12 Great Ganilly, — — — 20 
13 Great — — — 18 
ha Mrnewithen, — — — 15 
' Nornour, — — — 13 
1 18 Little Arihur, — — — 7 
17 Little Gally, —— 9 
19 Rugged 
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| | Acres. 

19 Ragged Iſtand, — — — 8 
R ͤ ewv. 2.50106; 
Seven ſcattered iſlands placed about the largeſt. 


21 Minarclo, — — Sb 12 
22 Gunhall, — — _— 
24 White Iſland, near Sampſon, — — 7 
„ >. 2 


Sum total, 4275 
. . The half, 21372 
Aeres, at leaſt, are tillable and improveable. 
' Beſides the above, which are moſt noted, there 
may be numbered about a-dozen very ſmall iſlands 
bearing graſs; and-rocks-innumerable above water. 
St. Mary's is the largeſt of the Scilly iſlands, con- 
taining as many houfes and inhabitants as all the 
reſt. Its greateſt length is about two miles and a 
half, middlemoſt breadth almoſt one and a half, 
and may be reckoned betwixt nine and ten miles in 
circumference. | | 
The hills are rocky, riſing in ſome places to a 
t height, and are enriched with mineral ſtores. 
he valleys are fertile, and the fields, like thoſe in 
Cornwall, are ineloſed with ſtone hedges. Alſo the 
heathy plains and turſy downs, in ſeveral places of 
this iſland, afford their uſe and pleaſure. The 
. higheſt land yields a proſpe& of England in a clear 
day, and of ſhips going out and returning at the 
mouths of the channels, Here is alſo moraſs ground, 
in two parts of this iſland, called. the Upper and 
Lower Moors, which ſupply the cattle with water in 
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dry ſeaſons ; in the upper of which, the fartheſt 
from Hugh-town, is a pretty large and deep lake. 
About two-furlengs —— 2 the capital 
of St. Mary's, to the eaſtward, is a curious fandy 
bay, called Pomelin, where the beach, from the mark 
of flood to the mark of ebb, is.covered with an ex- 
ceeding fine wiiting fand, and of which ihip-loads 
may be gathered at low- water: On account of its 
plenty and brightneſs, it is fetched by the inhabitants. 
for ſanding their houſes. in Hugh-town, and other 
parts of this ifland ;- and preſents.of it are made to 
many parts of England. as. a curiofity. 5 
I) be greateſt curioſities obſerved in St. Mary's, 
are the rocks of Peninnis, and a ſubterraneous paſ- 
ſage, near them, whoſe entrance is called Piper's 
Hole. This paſſage is ſaid io communicate under 
ground with the ĩ of Treſco, as far as the north- 
welt cliffs or banks of it, where another cave is ſeen, 
that goes by the ſame name with the former. 
| Going in at the opifice, at Peninnis banks in St. 
Mary's, it is above a man's height, and of as much 
ſpace in its breadth; but grows lower and narrower 
her in. A little beyond which entrance appear 
rocky baſons or reſervoirs, continualling running over 
with freſh water, deſcending, as it diſtills, from the 
ſides of the rocky paſſage: by the ſall of water heard, 
farther in, it is probable there may be rocky deſcents 
in the paſſage: the. drippings from the ſides have 
worn the paſſage, as-far as it can be ſeen, into very 
- various angular ſurfaces. 3 
St: Mary's Iſland is defended by a ſtrong garriſon, 
ſituated upon the. weſt part of it, overlooking the 
town and iſtmus, and commanding the country that 
way and to the fea about the batteries, of which 
here are ſeveral ſtrong ones, mounted with 64 pieces 


of cannon, ſome of 18 pounders. It alſo contains a 


company of ſoldiers, a maſter gunner, and fix other 
| 9 Zunners, 
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ners, a ſtore-houſe, with arms for arming 300 
iſlanders, who are obliged to aſſiſt the military forces 
at the approach of an enemy; a guard-houſe, bar- 
racks, bridge, and ſtrong gates; and, upon the ſum- 
mit of the hill, above a regular aſcent, going from 


 Hughtown, ſtands his majeſty's 'Star-caſtle, with 


ramparts and a ditch about it. This caftle com- 


mands a proſpect of all the iſlands and ſeas about 


them; from whence, in a fair day, are alſo beheld 
ſhips paſſing to and fro, and England, as though riſ- 


ing out of the ſea, at a diſtance. Here the king's co- 
tours are hoiſted, and appear conſpicuous aloft, for 


ſhip's to obſerve and obey coming in. The right 
honourable the lord Godolphin, who is alfo proprie- 
tor, commands as governor of all the iſlands; and a 


lieutenant 1 is here commiſſioned to act un- 


der his lordihip by his majeſty, but not upon eſta- 


bliſhment. The captain of the company commands 
in his lordſhip's and the lieutenant-governor's ab- 


fence, who never reſide there, | - 
About a mile ſouth-weſt of the ſouth part of St. 
Mary's garriſon, lies St. Agnes Ifland, otherwiſe 
called the Light-houſe Iſland, upon which ftands a 
very high and ſtrong light-houſe, ſeen in the night 
at a very great diſtance, by which ſhips going out 


of, or coming into, the two channels, avoid falling in 
with the rocks, lying thicker about this than my 
I 


other of the Scilly iflands. It is alſo of uſe to a 
coaſting veſſels eroſſing the channels. There is no- 


thing particular in the ſoil of this iſland, different 
from the reſt of the iſlands (being, in that reſpect, 


very much alike), nor of the dwellings, or deſeripti- 


on of places, except the light-keeper's habitation and 
employment, and a church in uſe for devotion. 


About three miles and a half northerly of the 
moſt northern part of St. Agnes's Iſland, or two miles 
northerly from St. Mary's Key, lies the ifland of 

| | Treſco, 
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Treſco, the capital town of which is called the Dol- 
phin (probably from Godolphin), conſiſt ing of a 
church, and about half a ſcore ſtone- built houſes ; 
and near the landing-place of Treſco, in fight of New 
Grioiſby Harbour, Kaad- a dwelling called Treſco- 

lace. This formerly uſed to be a place of reſort 
* maſters of ſhips, and ſtrangers coming to this 
iſland; but the cuſtom has ſome time been altered to 
a houſe of better accommodation, farther up the 
iſland; Hereabouts are ſeveral ſcattered ftone-built 
houſes inhabited by labouring people 


About two miles from the northermoſt part of 


St. Mary's, or one from the eaſtermoſt part of Treſco, 


hes the ifland of St. Martin;; upon the extremity of 


which, at the outerme? part, ſtands a day-mark, 


next the coming in of Crow-ſound, appearing, at a 
diſtance, as conſpicuous by day, as the light-houſe 


upon St. Agnes, but is not altogether ſo high and 


large. It is built with rock-ftone, round next the 


bottom, and wy. = 0K This ferv<s ta direct 
veſſels crofling the channels, or coming into Sciliy. 


Almoſt halt a mile from the weſt-fide of Treſco 


_ Iſland, to the weſtward of the landing-place, lies the 

Hand of Bryer, which is inhabited by ſeveral fami- 
lies, ſome of a generous diſpoſition, and perſons of 
able circumſtances. 

Samphir, and many kinds of medicinal herbs, 
grow here, as in ſeveral of the other iſlands. 

The number of _ upon the ĩſland of St. Mary 
are about 700, including men, women, and children, 
and about as many in the iflands of Treſco, St. Mar- 

EY TEND EL tin, 


The remains of the abbey are yet viſible, the fituation 

well choſen, with a fine bay of freſh water before it, half a 
mile long, and a furlong wide, with an ever-green bank high 
enough to keep out the fea, and ferving at cnce to preferve 
the pond, and ſhelter the abbey. In this pord there are moſt 
excellent eels, and the lands lying round it are by far the beſt 
in thoſe iſlands, Campbell s Political Survey of Great Britain, 
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tin, Bryer, St. Agnes, and Sampſon; in the laft and 
fmalleſt of which inhabited iſlands livez but one fa- 
mily, which goes to the places of worſhip in the 
other iſlands; here being no opportunity of publick 


devotion, nor of communication, but by means of a 


The men are Ioyal fubjects, endowed with much 
natural ſtrength of body and mind, giving proofs of 
their fortitude in bearing fatigues and haxdihips; are 


very good ſeamen and pilots, and want only an op- 
portunity of education, to render themſelves more 
_ uſeful ſubjects. r 
The women are very dextrous in the uſe of the 
needle, and alſo in talents of good houfewifery; 
nor do they want beauty, and other engaging qua- 
lities to recommend them. | 


The-air of theſe iſlands (ſays Mr. Campbell) is 


_ equally mild and pure; their winters are ſeldom iub- 
ject to froſt and ſnow. When the former happens, 
it laſts not long, and the latter never lies upon the 


ground. The heat of their ſummer is much abated 


by ſea-breezes ; they are indeed frequently incommo- 
ded by ſea-fogs, but theſe are not unwholeſome. 


Agues are rare, and fevers more fo. The moſt fatal 


dittemper is the ſmall-pox ; yet thoſe who live tem- 
perately commonly ſurvive to a great age, and are 


remarkably free from diſeaſes. | 
The ſoil is very good, and produces grain of all 
ſorts, except wheat, of which they had anciently 
eat quantities. They ſtill grow a little; but the 
read made of it is unpleaſant. For this reaſon, 
they chiefly eat what is made of barley; and of this 
they have ſuch abundance, that though they uſe it 


| both for bread and beer, they have more than ſuffices 


for their own conſumption. Potatoes is a new im- 


provement; and they proſper to ſuch a degree, that, 


in ſome places, they have two crops in a year. Thy 
| ave 
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have all ſorts of roots, and pulſe and fallads grow 
well. Dwarf fruit-trees, goofberries, currants, 
raſberries, and every thing of that kind, under pro- 
per ſhelter, thrive exceedingly ; but they have no 
tall trees. The ranuncula, anemone, and moſt kind 
of flowers, are ſuccefsfully cultivated in their gar- 
| ff dens. They have wild fowls of all forts, from the 
; ſwan to the ſnipe, and a particular kind called the 
| W-. hedge-chicken, which is not inferior to the ortolan. 
Tame fowl, puffins, and rabbus, in great number ; 
their black cattle are generally ſmall, but very well 
taſted, though they feed —_ ore-wood : their hor- 
ſes are little, but ſtrong and lively. N 
I have already faid, that fir Cloudefley Shovel was 
loſt near theſe iſlands, in his return from Toulon: it 
vas upon the Gilſton Rock, October 22, 170%, and 
not upon the Biſhop and Clerks, as by ſome have 
been repreſented. It was thick ſoggy weather, when 
the whole fleet in company, coming(as they thought) 
near the land, agreed to lie to in the afternoon ; but 
fir Cloudeſley, in the Aſſociation, ordering fail to be 
made, firſt ſtruck in the night, and ſunk immediately. 
Several perfons of diſtinction being on board at that 
time were loſt; particularly the lady Shovel's two 
ſons by her former huſband, fir John Narboroeugh, 
with 4 800 men. The eagle, eaptain Hancock, 
commander, underwent the fame fate. The Romney 
and Firebrand alſo ſtruck and were loſt; but the two 
captains and 25 of their men were ſaved. The other 
men of war in company efcaped, by having timely 
ls. | 
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Weſtham + 7 
Welles 35% 
Weybridge 222, 
Weyburn-Hope —_ 
— aL 
— 296, 303 
Whalebone 3 
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Willy, river 279 
Wilton-houſe 280, & ſeq. 


Wiltſhire 2 52---2.28 
Wimbleton . 223 
Wimburn 292 : 
Wimburn St. Giles 293 


Winchelſea, 157, — 
Wincheſter 242, & 


Wingham 143 
Winterton 53 
Wiſbich 69 
W in Eſſex, ſhort-liv- 
Wabourn-farm __ 
Woking ; 200 
.- ry | 61 
Woodford | = 
Woolverſtone 25 
Woolwich 11 5 
Worſked 62 
Ware 83 
Wits; 
Yarmouth & ſea. 
Yarmouth ET | ow 
Yeovil | 321 
Lange, fir George, his feat 


TN D'EXC 


Sand foot · caſtle 605 


304 
Sandzate-caſtle 151 
Sandow - caſtle 146 
Sandwich 143; * 
Saxmundham ; 
Scilly, rocks of. 367, & Fu | 
Scilly iſlands 372 
Seaford 166 
Sevenoaks 163 
Shaftſbury 315 
Shaftſbury, lord 293 
rneſs 124 


Shepey iſle, its e 125 


Sherborn 313 
Shoe-beacon 12 
Shooter's Hill 118 
Shoreham 163 
Shovel, <a 379 
Silcheſter | 240 
Sittingbourne 127 


Smith, Mr. his charity 230 


Snape 41 
Soham . 70 
Somerſetſhire. 321323 
Soal-Bay 40 
Southampton 189 
South-Foreland 144 
Southwark 229 
Southwould 39, 44 
Squirries 215 
Stanhing 280 
Stanſted 183 
Stantondrew 365 
Stayning 169 


Stoke juxta Neyland 33 


Stokebridge 


251 
Stone- henge 253 
Stour, river 29, 100 


Stourbridge 


313 


Stourton 318 
Stow-market 34 
Stratford 2, 34 

Straod 122 
Sturbridge fair 74 
Sudbury 29 


Suffolk, county of 24--47 
Suffolk, High 37, 46 


Surry 196-21, 216--231 + 


Suſſex, the county of I 56-- 


161. 3 8 
Sutton Pool 350 
Swallows 4 
Sydenham Wells 216 
ä 
Taviſtock. 342 
Fenterden. 154 
Thames, river 111,229 
Thanet, iſle of 139 
Thaxted 23: 
Thetford 67 
Thorndon 80 
Thorne 9, 190 
Tichfiell 0 139 
Tilbury-Fort 3257 
Tofts, Mary, the rabbit | 
woman 204 
Topſham 338 
Torbay 347 
Totneſs 341 
Tregon 362 
Trewardeth town and Bay | 
| 359 
Trinity-houſe | 106 
Turo 362 
Tunbridge 163 
Tunbridge-Wells 161 


